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10  Cents  a  Copy 


The  Chicago  Advertising 
Score  for  1917 


In  the  year  endinji^  December  31st,  1917,  Chicago  newspapers  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  of  columns  of  advertising:  (The  measurement  is  on  tlie  uniform 
basis  of  300  agate  lines  per  column.  Figures  from  the  VV^ashington  Press,  an 
independent  audit  bureau.) 

Morning  and  Sunday  Papers 

The  Tribune  .  .  .  '  .  54,891.50  columns 
The  Herald  ....  23,680.87  columns 
The  Examiner  ....  23,331.45  columns 
Total,  3  morning  and  Sunday 

papers .  101,903.82  columns 

Evening  Papers 

The  Daily  News  .  .  .  41,988.42  columns 

The  Journal  .  .  .  .*  15,023.15  columns 

The  American  ....  14,678.60  columns 

The  Post .  1 1,771.55  columns 

Total,  4  evening  papers  .  .  83,461.72  columns 

Advertisements  printed  in  other  papers  not  accepted  by  The 
Tribune  .  .  .  .  .  .4,391.31  columns 


The  Tribune  led  for  the  year,  printing  more  advertising  than  the  other  morning 
papers  combined,  31%  more  than  the  first  evening  paper  and  more  than  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  evening  papers  combined. 


(Eljicago  ®rUivitic 


The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

(Trade-mark  Regiatered) 


New  York  State  Has  9,687,744  People 
47,620  Square  Miles 
8,434  Miles  of  Steam  Railroads 


More  independently  rich  people  than  in  any  other 
state. 

More  money  paid  out  in  wages  than  in  any  other 
state. 

More  transient  visitors  than  any  other  state. 

The  greatest  held  for  the  exploitation  of  merchandise 
to  he  found  on  earth. 

The  thirty-four  newspapers  listed  here  give  a  combined  daily  circulation 
of  6,540,756  copies  in  thirteen  cities,  with  a  combined  city  population 
of  7,893,700  people — not  to  mention  the  population  of  the  surrounding 
territory  outside  city  limits. 

The  most  available,  richest,  easiest  reached  territory  on  earth.  Use 
this  standard  list  of  newspapers. 


Paid 

Gr. 


Albany  Knickerbocker-Press  (M) .  33,443 

Albany  Knickerbockcr-Press  (S) .  35,495 

Auburn  Gtizen  (E) . 7,200 

Binghamton  Press  (E) .  26,788 

Buffalo  Courier  &  Enquirer  (M&E) .  79,498 

Buffalo  Courier  &  Enquirer  (S) . 108,197 

Buffalo  Evening  News  (E) . 91,594 

Buffalo  Evening  Times  (E) .  52,896 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times  (S) .  65,826 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) .  7,126 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E) .  22,755 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E) .  6,175 

Gloversville  Morning  Herald  (M) .  6,062 

Ithaca  Journal  (E) .  6,737 

Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) .  9,311 

Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E) .  5,762 

New  York  American  (M) . 402,345 

New  York  American  (S) . 737,534 

New  York  Globe  (E) . 214,836 

New  York  Herald  (M) . 133,918 

New  York  Herald  (S) . 133,918 

New  York  Evening  Journal  (E) . 808,608 

New  York  Mail  (E) . 156,529 

New  York  Post  (E) .  20,809 

New  York  Sun  (E) . 192,250 
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Watertown  Standard  (E) . 

Yonkers  Daily  News  (E) . 

Total  Circulation  6,540,756. 
10,000  Line  Rate  $8.9772. 

2,500  Line  Rate  $9.5417. 
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The  Editor  ^  Publisher  for  January  20,  1918 


ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES 


More  than  a  financial  editor — ’em  economist 


Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  way  of  ranking  writers  as, 
for  instance,  tennis  players  are  ranked,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  we  know  of  no  greater  authority  on 
Finance  in  this  country  today  than  Mr.  Noyes. 

Under  his  guidance.  The  Evening  Post  publishes 
every  Saturday  throughout  the  year,  a  financial 
section  that  brings  the  news  of  the  world’s  mar¬ 
kets  as  no  other  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
furnishes  it;  and  during  the  week,  on  the  financial 
page  he  writes  a  daily  digest  and  interpretation 
that  is  often  prophetic. 


Mr.  Noyes’  foundation  has  not  been  built  on  loose  or 
superficial  study  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  writers 
on  technical  subjects.  If,  then,  the  word  “academic” 
is  here  forced  upon  him  he  may  easily  bear  it,  for, 
certainly,  Mr.  Noyes’  pre-eminence  lies  in  the  rare 
combination  he  possesses  of  being  a  sound  scholar, 
a  shrewd  interpreter  and  a  man  of  clear  vision. 

Mr.  Noyes’  Daily  Financial  Article  and  various 
features  of  the  Weekly  Financial  Supplement,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Saturday  Financial  Cable  Article,  are 
syndicated.  For  terms,  address  Syndicate  Depart¬ 
ment,  ‘•20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


More  Than  a  Se\cspaper — A  Nalioiial  Iiisliliilion 


The  Editor  Publisher  for  January  2G,  1918 


NELOTSKY 

(STOLEN - K  Y) 


(From  New  York  Evening  World,  January  24,  1918) 


MINISTER  NELOTSKY  IS 
IN  HEARST  NEWS  SERVICE 

Spell  It  Backward  and  You  Will 
Get  the  Point  of  the 
Story 

The  Ifearst  ‘TnternationaK’  News 
Service  to-day  apparently  walked 
stralpht  into  a  trap  set  by  the  United 
I’ress.  Initidentally,  the  Hearst  news 
s<!rvice  immortaJized,  In  newspaper  an¬ 
nals,  “Under  Koreisn  Minister  Nelot- 
sky,”  whose  name,  spelled  backward, 
reads,  S-T-O-U-K-N,  with  “K-Y” 
lilt  own  in  for  liussian  camouflage. 

'Hie  U.  P.  early  to-day  inserted  the 
iiiiine  “Nelot.sky”  in  a  dispatch  from 
Jo.seph  Shaplen,  United  I’ress  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  at  I’etrograd,  reporting  the 
receipt  there  of  wireless  mes.sages  an¬ 
nouncing  a  revolution  in  Austria.  Soon 
afterward  an  order  to  “kill’’  the  name 
was  stmt  to  all  U.  P.  clients. 

Within  a  short  time,  however,  pa¬ 
pers  receiving  the  Hearst  service  blos¬ 
somed  out  with  “M.  Nelotsky"  figuring 
prominently  in  a  news  story  purport¬ 
ing  to  come  from  Uondon.  The  story 
was  printed  in  the  Evening  Journal. 

The  United  Press  obtained  proof 
that  the  Nelotsky  story  was  sent  over 
the  wires  of  the  Hear.st  “Internation¬ 
al"  News  Service  to  the  clients  of  that 
organization.  The  news  story,  carry¬ 
ing  its  own  lalxil — STOUKN,  si>olled 
liackward— was  printed  in  stjveral 
cities  where  the  Hearst  News  Service 
has  clicnt.s. 
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NEW  YORK  MORNING  AND  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 
ADVANCE  TO-DAY  TO  TWO-CENT  PRICE 

Sunday  Issues  Remain  at  Five  Cents— Subscriptions  Not  Affected— Immediate  Loss  In 
Circulation  May  Average  Twenty-Five  Per  Cent.,  But  Is  Expected  to  Be 
Made  Up  Gradually — Advertising  Likely  to  Benefit  by  More 
Select  Class  of  Readers— Card  Rates  to  Be  Increased 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  INCREASE  IN  PRICE 

"III  uildition  lo  tlip  Ki'fnt  and  unusual  iiUTcascd  cost  of  print  pu|)cr  and  of 
production  foricil  upon  tlic  newspapers  of  New  York  liy  conditions  Is-yond 
their  control,  the  inuuensely  increaseii  huriien  of  cahle  tolls  and  of  KatheriiiK 
lu'ws  in  the  various  war  zones  of  the  Kreat  i’onllict,  liy  means  of  luKhly  oi'Ban- 
i/ed  staffs  o<’  war  correspc  ndents  maintaimsl  aliroad  at  extraonlinary  expenst', 
is  a  factor  that  must  he  aiiparent  to  all.” — The-  World. 

*  •  * 

"The  shortaRc  of  iirint  paper  is  not  temporary.  There  is  no  reason  to 
Udieve  the  demand  will  Ik-  less  or  the  .supply  Rreater  as  time  rwh  on.  And 
so  it  is  with  other  materials  and  labor.  The  <'ost  of  thesi'  has  kept  increa.slnR 
and  experience  has  .shown  that  the  proci'ss  of  reiiuction,  if  it  ever  eome.s,  will 
he  loiiR  and  slow." — The  Herald. 

•  *  * 

"One-cint  newsjiapers  receive  hut  half  a  cent  for  their  product — far  less 
than  the  imtual  I’ost  of  the  iiaiier  stock  itsi-lf.  'I’he  other  half  cent  rocs  to  the 
news  companies  who  distrihute  and  to  the  dealer.” — The  TTihune. 

*  *  * 

"The  increascal  cost  of  all  materials  used  in  the  proiluction  of  nc^wspapers 
has  Rrad'iaily  forced  tlu^  puhlishers  in  nearly  all  tile  larRO  cities  to  advance 
prices  to  two  cents.  nunilKU’  of  New  York  puhlishers  resisted  the  chaiiRC  to 
the  very  la.st.  Hut  it  finally  hecanu'  inevitahle.” — The  .American. 

*  •  • 

".No  liiisiness  has  hcen  hit  harder  hy  the  war  and  war  I’osts  than  the 
newspaiier  husiiu'.s.s.  'I'he  size  of  inve.stment  considered,  and  ail  wear  and 
tear  and  risk  <'onsi(iered,  there  is  not  a  newspaper  in  New  York  now  showing 
a  decent  return,  and  most  papers  so  considered  are  rnnninR  at  an  enormous 
lo.s.s.  Hence  this  increase  in  luice.” — The  .Sun. 


p•^(^U  the  first  time  in  many  year.s, 

H  the  morning  new.spaiwrs  of  New 
York  are  to-(iay  .seiling  on  the 
streets  and  heing  delivered  to  liomc.s  at 
two  cents  a  copy.  And  for  absolutely 
the  first  time  since  the  now  generation 
of  iifternoon  pafiers  came  into  being,  all 
the  afternoon  papers  in  the  city,  except 
the  Itrooklyn  Daily  Kagle,  also  are  sell¬ 
ing  for  two  eent.s. 

lOniil  .\I.  Scholz,  publisher  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Host,  siiid  last  night  that,  begin¬ 
ning  .Monday,  tlu?  price  of  the  Evening 
Host  would  tie  two  cents  a  copy,  in.stead 
of  three  cents,  as  heretofore.  The  Host 
has  been  for  .some  time  the  only  threc- 
leiit  palter  in  Manhattan.  The  Saturday 
'  dition  will  remain  at  the  present  price 
of  live  cents. 

Hor  a  long  lime  the  publishers  of  New 
York  papers  have  discu.ssed  a  rise  in 
prii'c.  It  has  Itecome  more  and  more 
evident  in  recent  years  that  the  metro¬ 
politan  itaiM'i’s  were  not  operating  on  a 
.sound  ini.siness  iiasis  with  a  one-cent 
price  to  the  reader.  The  lo.ss  incurred 
by  the  low  selling  price,  increasing  with 
every  increase  In  circulation,  made  them 
far  too  dependent  niton  advertising  in¬ 
come,  ami  at  least  pre.scnted  to  Itig  ad¬ 
vertisers  an  opp<trtunity  for  inlluencing 
tile  news  columns  which  .somt'  of  them 
wei-e  not  slow  to  attempt  to  u.se  for 
their  own  advantage.  Weak  papers 
.sometimes  yicliled,  and  with  the  .strong 
ones  tills  situation  was  freuuently  a 
menace  and  a  cause  of  strife. 

With  the  steady  advance  of  the  cost 
of  newsprint,  and  of  every  other  com¬ 
modity  u.sed  in  producing  a  newspaper, 
together  with  the  new  postal  restric¬ 
tions  and  a  numlier  of  other  factors 
that  enhanced  the  daily  cost,  the  burden 
of  producing  a  paper  at  a  figure  that 
would  permit  it  to  Ik-  sold  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  for  a  .single  cent  be<-ame 
too  heavy  to  lx*  carried.  (Ati  top  of  these 
came  the  (iarlleld  closing  order,  which 
promi.ses  to  take  a  million  and  a  nuarter 
of  dollars  from  the  gross  income  of  the 
newspapers  of  this  city.  Then  the  pub¬ 
lishers  decided  tliat  the  time  had  arrived 
when  an  increase  in  the  selling  price 
could  no  longer  lie  staved  off. 

EVKNINU  PAPKItS  .lOIN. 

Th(-  evening  papers,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  noted,  found  themselves  in  substan¬ 
tially  the  .t'ame  condition  as  the  morning 
issues,  although  their  load  was  not  so 
luavy.  .\  number  of  conferences  were 
held  by  the  publishers,  acting  in  their 
individual  capacities  and  not  as  an  or¬ 


ganization,  but  no  definite  conclusion 
was  reached  until  la.st  Wedne.sday  eve¬ 
ning,  when  it  was  finally  decided  that 
all  should  come  in  at  the  new  rate,  and 
tliat  the  increase  should  take  effect  on 
Saturday.  That  day  was  chosen  instead 
of  the  .Monday  that  would  be  logical  for 
the  first  day,  because  Monday  will  be  a 
holiday  by  proclam.ation  of  the  Kuel 
Adrnini.strator.  A  single  detail  required 
adju.stment,  and  that  was  settled  late 
Thursday  afternoon. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  wholesale  price 
of  ea<-h  paper,  morning  and  evening, 
should  l>e  ralst'd  from  50  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  $1.25  a  hundred,  and  that  the  re¬ 
tail  price  to  dealers  .should  go  from  60 
cents  a  hundred  to  $1.40  a  hundred.  It 
was  also  decided  that  every  paper,  both 
morning  and  evening,  .should  adopt  and 
enforce  a  no-rcturn  rule. 

In  other  words  whole.sale  carrier.s, 
agents,  and  news  companies  will  pay 
$1.25  a  hundred  copies  and  newsboys, 
stands  and  new.sdealers  will  pay  $1.40 
a  hundred  copie.s,  the  Hhicago  price. 

The  Sunday  newspapers  of  Greater 
New  York  are  all  priced  five  cents  a 
copy  and  the  papers  .sell  at  that  iiHce 
In  .some  .sections  of  the  Greater  Gify,  hut 
it  has  long  lieen  the  establi.shed  custom 
with  the  dealers  to  charge  six  cents  a 


copy.  In  fact  some  dealers  in  outlying 
districts  charge  as  much  as  seven  cents 
and  (‘ight  cents  a  copy  delivered. 

The  whole.s,ale  price  for  the  Sunday 
is  four  and  one-half  cents  a  copy.  It  Is 
under.stood  that  the  pre.sent  arrange¬ 
ment  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
Sunday  situation. 

ClItCIU.ATfON  Wll.l,  PKOr. 

'I'hat  there  is  bound  to  lie  an  imme¬ 
diate  loss  in  circuiation  all  the  New 
Yoi'k  luitilishers  agree.  How  much  it 
will  amount  to  no  one  Is  willing  to  do 
more  than  gtiess  at.  One  morning  pa- 
jM-r  has  .set  itsr-lf  in  anticipation  of  a 
loss  of  15  iier  cent.,  and  another  is  re¬ 
garded  as  likely  to  lose  as  much  as  30 
per  cent,  of  circulation  at  first.  The 
experience  of  the  papers  in  Chicago, 
Hhiladelphia,  Buffalo,  and  Pittslmrgh. 
all  <if  which  went  to  a  two-cent  basis 
.some  time  ago,  are  .said  to  be  of  no 
value  in  e.stirnating  the  New  York 
probable  lo.s.s.  One  estimator,  of  many 
year.s’  experience  in  circulation,  .said  it 
was  po.ssible  that  the  Immediate  lo.ss  to 
the  morning  papers,  all  Included,  wotdd 
Ik-  .about  25  per  cent.  The  experience 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  cities  .fust  men¬ 
tioned.  however,  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
accepted  as  forc.shadowing  what  will 


occur  in  New  York,  indicates  that  this 
lo.s.s  will  gradually  Ik.-  recovered. 

Tlic  circulation  loss  will  bo  the  heav- 
i<-r  with  the  evening  papers,  of  course, 
and  most  especially  among  tho.se  that 
get  out  a  large  number  of  editions.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  person 
to  buy  cofiies  of  several  editions  of  his 
favorite  afternoon  paper,  reading  it, 
perhap.s,  while  he  rides  a  short  distance 
in  the  subway  or  other  road,  and  throw 
it  away  at  the  end  of  his  trip,  spending 
a  cent  for  another  one  on  his  return 
rather  than  carry  the  one  he  has  al- 
re.ady  bought  and  not  finished  reading. 
.At  the  two-cent  price  one  is  not  so  like¬ 
ly  lo  do  this,  .so  there  will  be  less  dupli¬ 
cation. 

won’t  AFT-'ECTT  ADVERTISma. 

The  value  of  the  morning  newspapers 
to  the  advertisers  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  temporary  loss  in  circulation.  It 
is  obvious  that  only  those  who  really 
re.ad  a  newspaper  are  factors  in  adver- 
ti.sing  value-,  and  the  class  of  readers 
who  can  and  will  pay  two  cents  for  a 
new.spaper,  as  a  rule  have  more  money 
to  spend  in  the  purchase  of  commodities 
than  tho.se  who  stop  their  paper  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cost  of  an  extra  cent. 

Nor  wilt  the  les.sening  of  circulation 
make  the  evening  papers  of  less  value 
to  the  advertiser.  Duplication  such  as 
de.scrilK-d  does  not  afford  the  reader  op¬ 
portunity,  if  he  has  the  inclination,  to 
read  the  advertisements.  Many  papers 
that  have  heretofore  been  thrown  away 
after  a  hurried  glance  at  the  headlines 
will  bo  taken  home,  there  to  be  read 
carefully — which  makes  for  the  value 
to  the  advertiser. 

With  the  increase  in  the  selling  price 
of  the  papers  rises  again  the  discussion 
of  ad\ancing  the  rates  for  advertising. 
One  publisher  said: 

"The  New  York  papers  will  ral.se  their 
adverti.sing  rates,  and  that  very  soon. 
Some  have  already  done  so.  AdvertEs- 
ing  has  for  a  long  time  been  sold  too 
low,  and  with  the  great  increase  In  the 
co.st  of  production,  puhlishers  must  ad¬ 
vance  their  charges  to  advertisers  or 
shut  up  their  plants.  Before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  the  price  was  too 
low,  and  since  that  time  white  space  Is 
practically.  If  not  actually,  the  only 
commodity  that  has  not  gone  up  in  cost 
to  the  consiimer.  Now  that  the  retail 
Iiric-e  of  the  New  York  new.spapers  has 
been  advanced,  the  next  thing  is  to  get 
better  rates  for  adverti.sing.  With  the 
two  increases,  the  great  and  costly 
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problem  of  getting  out  a  newspaper  will 
be  very  much  simpliticd,  and  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety  will  not  be  so  narrow  that 
the  owners  of  newspapers  will  have  to 
sit  up  nights  thinking  how  to  keep  out 
of  bankruptcy.” 

The  newsdealers,  who  have  for  some 
time  been  agitating  for  a  two-cent  pa¬ 
per,  SJiying  that  their  profits  were  too 
.small,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  rate  of 
>1.40  a  hundred  fixed  by  the  publish¬ 
ers.  They  ask  that  the  price  of  $1.20 
lie  made  for  them.  The  new  rate  gives 
them  a  profit  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  in¬ 
stead  of  the  former  profit  of  four-tenths, 
liiit  they  urge  that  curtailment  of  pur- 
chaws  by  the  readers  will  more  than 
olTs«-t  this  advantage. 


U.  P’S  DECOY  MESSAGE 
CATCHES  VICTIM 


In>ertH  U'ord  "  Stolen  ^  in  Special  Tele¬ 
graph  I>i<i|iateii  Which  Some  I.  N.  S. 

N'ewspaj»ers  I'sed  )K'ithoat 
(M)taining  .\ulhority. 

The  I'nited  Press  on  Thursday  veri¬ 
fied  Its  suspicions,  it  declares,  that  there 
was  a.  leak  somewhere  from  its  service. 
The  1.".  P.  .sent  out  a  .story  frim  its  cor- 
re.spondent  at  Petrograd  announiing  a 
revolution  in  Au.stria.  in.serting  in  it  the 
fictitiou.s  name  “Nelot.sky.”  Kliminat- 
ing  the  “ky,”  thrown  in  to  give  a  Rus¬ 
sian  flavor,  this  aggregation  of  letters, 
read  backward,  spells  "Stolen.”  After 
a  few  minutes  the  U.  P.  sent  a  bulletin 
to  its  clients  to  “kill”  the  name.  Then 
it  watched  the  clients  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  to  whose  office  it 
was  certain  U.  P.  news  was  leaking. 

The  U.  P.  a.sserts  that  the  story,  re¬ 
written,  appeared  in  papers  u.sing  the 
International  News  Service  in  several 
cities,  including  New  York.  Boston, 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit.  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  and  Denver. 

Fred  J.  Wil.son,  general  manager  of 
the  International  News  Service,  made 
the  following  statement  to  The  Editor 
AND  Pcbusher: 

"The  International  News  Service  has 
frequently  rewritten  news  from  news¬ 
papers  .served  by  other  news  services. 
Every  publisher  knows  that  every  pub¬ 
lisher  does  it.  So  does  every'  news  ser¬ 
vice  and  pre.ss  association.  The  United 
Pre.ss.  like  the  As.sociated  Press,  has 
done  it  for  years  and  is  doing  it  to-day 
and  every  day.  Twenty  ex-employees 
of  the  A.  P.  and  U.  P.  who  are  now 
with  the  I.  N.  S.  have  done  it  for  both 
of  them.  It  is  the  custom.  Every  news¬ 
paper  man  knows  it.  The  'Nelotsky' 
affair  was  simply  a  cheap  device  to  mis¬ 
represent.  And,  worse,  it  was  a  ‘chest¬ 
nut.’  It  did  not  even  have  the  merit  of 
originality.  The  officials  of  the  United 
Pre.ss  have  known  for  years  that  the 
I.  N.  S.,  like  themselves,  rewrote  new.s. 
The  affectation  of  surprise  Is  simply 
silly.” 

The  United  Pre.ss  Issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  .statement  over  its  own  wires  to  its 
clients; 

“Hearst’s  ‘International’  News  Service 
on  Thursday  walked  .straight  Into  a 
trap  set  by  the  United  Press  to  prove 
the  pirating  of  U.  P.  new.s. 

"Incidentally,  the  Hearst  new.s  ser¬ 
vice  immortalised,  in  newspaper  an¬ 
nals,  ‘Under  Foreign  Minisder  Nelotsky,’ 
whose  name,  spelled  backwards,  reads; 
P'TOIyEN,  with  ‘K-Y’  thrown  In  for  Rus¬ 
sian  camouflage. 

“The  U.  P.  early  In  the  day  inserted 
the  name  ‘Nelot.sky’  In  a  dispatch  from 
Joseph  Shaplen.  T'^’nlted  Press  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Petrograd,  reporting  the 
receipt  of  wireless  messages  announcing 
a  revolution  in  Austria.  Soon  after- 
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PUBLISHERS  ENGAGE  LAWYERS  FOR 
NEWS  PRINT  BATTLE 

Morris,  Plante  and  Saxe  Will  Direct  the  Fight  Before  Com¬ 
mission — H.  E.  Davis  and  W.  F.  Allen 
Selected  As  Associates. 


The  publi.shers  of  the  country  have 
finally  awakened  to  the  importance, 
urged  constantly  and  consistently 
liy  The  Editor  and  Pi:iiusheu,  of  lieing 
reifivscnted  at  the  news  print  hearing 
in  Wasliington  by  high-cla.s.s  legal  tal- 
«i!t.  The  paper  committee  of  the  A. 
N.  I’.  \.  has  raised  a  fund,  by  voluntary 
(ontributions  from  publi.shers  in  many 
cities,  that  has  already  reached  a  fig¬ 
ure  that  warrants  engaging  attorneys 
for  this  piirpo.se.  A.s.surance.s  are  l>e- 
ing  received  daily,  indicating  that  the 
fund  will  eventually  be.  sufficient  to 
meet  all  requirements,  making  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  while  the  hearing  is  in  prog- 
re.ss  the  excellent  lawyers  engaged  by 
the  manufacturers,  who  have  spared  no 
expen.se  to  prepare  to  fight  for  the  price 
they  will  urge,  w'ill  be  met  by  just  as 
I'ompetent  men  battling  for  the  publl.sh- 
er.s. 

The  papi'r  committee  has  engaged 
the  services  of  Morri.s,  Plante  &  Saxe,  27 
Pine  Street,  who  have  for  .some  time 
lieen  counsel  for  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Mr. 
Plante  will  have  special  charge  of  the 
case.  He  has  associated  with  him  Henry 
E.  Davis,  of  Washington,  formerly 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dl.strict 
of  Columbia  and  former  Corporation 
Counsel  for  the  City  of  Wa.shington. 
Mr.  Davis  will  be  in  Washington  all  the 
lime,  and  his  familiarity  with  Oovern- 


ward  an  order  to  ‘kill’  the  name  was 
sent  to  all  U.  P.  clients. 

"Within  a  short  time,  however,  papers 
receiving  the  Hear.st  service  blos.somed 
out  with  ‘M.  Nelotsk’  figuring  promi¬ 
nently  in  an  alleged  di.spatch  from  I.ion- 
don  recounting,  in  a  general  way.  the 
same  facts  set  forth  in  Shaplen’s  cable 
to  the  U.  P. 

“In  order  to  make  sure  that  there 
could  l>e  no  mistake,  the  U.  P.  obtained 
positive  proof  that  the  Nelotsky  .story 
was  sent  over  the  wires  of  the  Hearst 
‘International’  News  Service  to  the 
clients  of  that  organization. 

“The  alleged  cablegram,  carrying  its 
own  laltel — STOUEN.  spelled  backward 
— wao  printed  in  several  cities  w’- 
the  Hear.st  News  Service  has  clients. 

“In  New  York.  Hearst’s  New  York 
.Toumal.  in  its  ‘Tenth  Edition’  printed 
the  I,ondon  ‘Nelotsky’  news  story,  hut 
siH-lled  the  na'ue  ‘N-E-I.-O-T-Z-K-Y.’ 
In  the  ‘Home  Edition’  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper  later  in  the  afternoon,  this  spell¬ 
ing  was  carefully  corrected  to  read 
‘N-E-U-O-T-S-K-Y.’  ’’ 


NO  BOYS:  USE  GIRLS 
AS  CARRIERS 


New  England  Assm-iation  of  Circulalion 
Managers  Holds  Profitable  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Boston— George  H.  Rey¬ 
nolds  Named  President. 

That  girls  as  carriers  offer  one  .solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  faced  by  new.spapers 
of  New  England  industrial  centres  in 
coping  with  the  scarcity  of  hoy  labor, 
was  the  subject  of  lengthy  debate  launch¬ 
ed  by  .1.  P.  Barry,  of  the  Providence 
.lournal  and  Bulletin  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  and  banquet  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  of  Circulation  Mana- 


ment  offices  and  methods  of  procedure 
will  lx*  of  great  a.ssistance  in  pressing 
the  matter  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Mr.  Plante  has  also  engaged  William 
F.  .Mien,  of  the  law  firm  of  Everett, 
(’larke  &  Bimedict,  27  Wall  Street,  who 
has  had  wide  experience  in  corporation 
law.  It  is  not  improbable  that  other 
coun.-el  will  ho  added  to  the  staff  later. 
Some  of  them  may  come  from  cities 
where  the  news  print  situation  is  most 
acute,  and  be  .selected  from  men  among 
lawyers  who  have  already  had  close 
contact  with  newspaper  affairs. 

The  paper  committee  is  now  prepared 
to  press  for  an  early  decision  by  the 
Commis.slon.  They  are  determined  that 
the  manufacturers  .shall  not  be  allowed 
any  just  argument  for  delay  beyond 
the  date  .set  for  the  final  adjustment  of 
prices  .April  1.  It  has  l)een  thought 
that  the  mauiifaiturcrs  woolld  make 
every  effort  to  delay  the  final  adjust¬ 
ment.  With  the  guidance  of  the  legal 
advi.sers  already  selected,  the  paper 
committee  now  feels  that  it  can  go 
ahead  with  the  certainty  of  having  all 
its  facts  ready  for  presentation  in  the 
early  part  of  the  hearing,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  manufacturers  can  be 
forced  to  pre.sent  their  side  without  un¬ 
due  delay. 


gers  held  in  Bo.st<jn  Wednesilay. 

It  was  brought  out  that  three  of  the 
paiK>rs  repre.sented,  the  New  Bedford 
Standard,  Worcester  (Jazette,  and  the 
I’l-ovidence  Bulletin,  already  have  a 
limited  number  of  girls  employed  as 
carriers. 

The  election  resulted  as  follows;  Pres¬ 
ident,  George  H.  Reynolds,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Evening  Standard;  vice-pre.sident, 
J.  P.  Barry,  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin;  secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  M. 
Wheeler,  Hartford  (f’onn.)  Times;  di- 
rector.s,  L.  M.  iHammond,  jr.,  Boston 
Tran.script;  W.  S.  Mitchell,  Portland 
(.Me.)  p^xpress;  William  E.  Potter,  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union. 

three  meetinos  yearly. 

The  retiring  lioard  of  directors  in  ses- 
.<•■100  at  Y'oung’s  Hotel  the  evening  pre¬ 
vious,  had  voted  favorably  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  hold  hut  three  meetings  yearly, 
January,  April,  and  OctolK*r.  This  ac¬ 
tion  was  endorsed  by  the  meml)era  in 
joint  ses.sion.  It  was  also  voted  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  in  Bo.ston,  Wednesilay, 
April  17. 

“If  you  are  con.sidering  an  advance 
don’t  hesitate,  if  your  product  is  worth 
more  than  the  other  fellow.s,  for  the  time 
is  ripe,”  was  the  advice  giv'en  by  George 

H.  Reynolds,  of  the  New  Bedford  Stan¬ 
dard  in  telling  of  “Our  Experience  in 
Rai.sing  the  Price  of  Sunday  Standard 
from  three  to  five  cent.s.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  figures  for  the  fir.st  three  Sundays 
in  .lanuary  show  net  sales  considerable 
in  excess  of  the  Deceml)er  record,  which 
was  greater  than  the  average  for  the 
year  1917.  The  new  rate,  he  f-ald,  went 
into  effect  December  2. 

Similar  results  were  reported  for  the 

I. /awrence  Telegram,  which  recently  in¬ 
creased  its  daily  price  from  one  to  two 
cents.  In  an  interesting  paper  read  by 
Ix‘wls  A.  Gras.s. 


W.  E.  Potter,  of  the  Manchester  Union 
suggested  that  the  Inefficiency  of  the 
.second-class  mail  service  at  the  present 
time  be  put  squarely  before  the  people, 
by  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  every 
New  England  new.spaper  in  publi.shing 
on  the  front  page  of  all  editions,  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  part  of  subscribers  to  receive 
their  papers  promptly. 

A  motion  was  unanimously  adopted 
requesting  President  Reynolds  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Wheeler  to  draft  resolutions  pro¬ 
testing  the  mail  service  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  lo.ss  in  bu.siness  that  is  likely 
to  result  unle.ss  early  steps  arc  taken  to 
bring  about  an  improvement. 

Dicussing  the  problem  of  circulating 
newspapers  at  Camp  Devens,  Ayer, 
Ma.s.s.,  Charles  M.  Schofield,  of  the 
Worcester  Gazette  who  with  Roger 
('‘hristy,  of  the  Worcester  Telegram, 
formed  the  committee  of  the  a.s.sociatlon 
in  the  work,  declared  that  the  idea  had 
not  worked  out  as  successfully  as  was 
originally  expected. 

“Advertising  a  newspaper  is  or  should 
1)0  exactly  like  advertising  any  other 
business  and  that  is  to  spend  whatever 
ai)propriatlon  you  may  have  where  it 
will  attract  the  mo.st  attention,”  said 
.1.  A.  McNeil,  of  the  Bridgeport  Post- 
Telegram,  retiring  president  of  the  a.s- 
sociation  in  reading  a  paper  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “How  Can  a  Daily  Newspaper 
Be.st  Advertise  Itself  Out.slde  Its  Own 
Columns.” 

“.A  newspaper,”  he  .said,  “advertises 
for  two  things,  subscribers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  In  .seeking  new  subscribers  the 
columns  of  a  competitor  bring  the  best 
re.sults  and  your  own  columns  come 
next  as  a  producer. 

use  trade  papers. 

“In  seeking  advertiser.s,  trade  jour¬ 
nals  will,  of  course,  produce  greater  re¬ 
sults  in  the  foreign  field  but  both  the 
columns  of  your  own  paper  and  your 
competitor  can  be  made  very  productive  ' 
along  these  lines. 

L'nder  the  heading  “My  Best  Circula¬ 
tion  Stunt  in  1917,’’  Mr.  Schofield  told 
how  his  paper  by  offering  needle  cases 
and  sci.ssors  as  premiums  has  increased 
the  circulation  by  1,500  names  at  an 
expense  of  $1,000. 

“Bargain  Day  Subscription  Offers.” 
furnished  an  interesting  subject  of  dis- 
cu.sslon  led  by  W.  E.  Potter,  of  the 
Manche.ster  L'nion,  who  outlined  the 
methods  adopted  by  that  paper  in  over¬ 
coming  the  problem  of  collecting  sub¬ 
scription  renewals  in  its  large  runil 
field,  distributed  over  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles.  The  district,  he  said,  has  been 
divided  Into  five  sections  in  which  five 
agents  are  employed.  Their  duties  in 
the  pa.st  have  been  to  visit  twice  yearlv 
the  .suliscribers  in  their  respective  terri¬ 
tories  and  collect  for  renewals, 
most  interesting  talk  on  “The  War.” 

Among  those  present  were;  R.  II 
Beach,  Springfield  Republican;  Prank 
S.  Hoy,  Ix'wlston  Sun;  Harry  Stock, 
Ijowell  Courier-Citizen;  Ij.  M.  Ham¬ 
mond,  jr..  Boston  Transcript;  C.  M 
Schofield.  Worcester  Gazette;  E.  P- 
Maxson,  Westerly  Sun;  George  II. 
Reynolds,  New  Bidfiud  Standard;  H.  M 
Wheeler.  Hartford  ’rimes;  W.  S.  Mitch¬ 
ell.  Portland  Kxp'*ps.s;  Beniamin  Modos- 
ky.  Fall  River  Globe;  Charles  W.  Pal¬ 
mer.  AVoonsocket  Call;  J.  P.  Barry. 
Providence  Journal;  Seth  .1.  Moore 
lA'wiston  .Tournal;  W.  H  Holma". 
i^itehburg  Sentinel;  William  PI.  Potter 
Afenohester  Union;  P’  li  Nuttin". 
nrockton  Times:  Snutiel  Sklosi.  Boston 
Reenrd:  S.  W.  Po<rer<».  Gardner  News, 
and  Austin  Cro’ier.  ass’stant  clrcuhi- 
tlon  manager  of  the  New  Bedfor't 
Standard:  l/oula  A.  Gras.s.  I.awrtncn 
Telegram. 
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WILSON  AUTHORIZES  AD 


DIVISION 

Experts  Will  Serve  Government 
In  Patriotic  Effort  to 
Sell  War. 


in  position  to  prepare  copy,  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  best  ropy- writers  of  the 
country  are  at  our  command,  and  both 
commercial  and  illustrative  artists  have 
volunteered  to  help  us.  We  already 
have  for  the  us<'  of  the  Government  a 
larg-e  amount  of  newspaper  and  maga- 
•/Ine  space,  given  by  advertisers  and 
publishers.  This  space  can  be  used 
where  it  will  be  most  effective  in  the 
I'ommon  cause.  War  advertising  com- 
mittee.s,  with  instructions  to  work  with 
us,  have  already  been  appointed  by 
several  important  advertising  a.ssocia- 
tions,  and  committees  of  five  with  pa¬ 
triotic  leaders  will  be  appointed  by 
I’rcsident  D’Arcy  in  each  one  of  the  208 
con.stituent  clubs,  forming  the  As.sociat- 
ed  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Per¬ 
haps  by  centrali/ation  we  can  help 
make  the  Governmental  adverti.sing 
more  timely  and  give  it  a  more  even 
distribution. 

"in  a  broad  .sen.se  we  .shall  act  as  a 
national  advertising  agency.  Our  cli¬ 
ents  will  be  the  departments  at  Wash- 


Li.  B.  Jones. 

ington.  Our  service,  .space,  copy,  and 
Ilians  will  come  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  members  of  the 
adverti.sing  urgani/ations  that  .stand 
back  of  us. 

“We  shall  displace  no  Government 
advertising  departrnent.s.  We  shall 
simply  help  tho.se  departments,  ju.st  as 
the  advertising  agent  heljis  the  adver¬ 
ti.sing  departments  of  his  client.s.” 

The  Division  is  really  the  outcome 
of  the  movement  conceived  and  pro- 
po.'^ed  la.st  summer  by  .Mrs.  Eula  Mc- 
Clary,  who  initiated  the  idea  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  u.sing  a  .slogan  of  a 
patriotic  character,  or  inserting  some 
patriotic  expre.s.sion  in  all  their  adver- 
ti.smnents. 


Fire  (iuts  IVew^papc^  Plant 
Toito.NTO,  January  22. — The  office  of 
the  St.  Catharines  Daily  Journal  was 
gutted  by  (ire  la.st  night.  The  blaze 
started  in  the  paiier  storage  room  in  the 
basement  of  the  building  and  soon  ate 
its  way  to  the  top  of  the  structure, 
which  is  a  two-story  affair. 


Establishes  New  Bureau  to  Aid 
Committee  on  Public 
Information. 

The  new  Division  of  Advertising  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  suggested  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  Xation  il 
.\dvertiser.s  and  proposed  to  President 
Wilson  in  a  telegram  sent  from  that 
convention,  offering  the  services  of  the 
.V.ssociation’s  membership,  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  Pre.sidential  aiithorization. 
It  is  now  officially  a  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information. 

The  executive  order  reads  : 

"I  hereby  create,  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor¬ 
mation,  heretofore  e.stablished  by  Ex¬ 
ecutive  order  of  April  15,  1917,  a  Dlvi- 
.sion  of  .Advertising  for  the  purpo.se  of 
receiving  and  directing  through  the 
proiK'r  channels  the  generous  efforts  of 
the  advertising  forces  of  the  nation  to 
support  the  effort  of  the  Government  to 
inform  public  opinion  pi'operly  and  ac¬ 
curately.  AA’oonaow  AA'^ii.son.” 

When  the  proposition  was  broached 
to  Washington,  Carl  Byoir,  of  the  (Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information,  was  .sent 
to  .New  York  to  confer  with  the  com- 


WILLIA.AI  H.  JOHNS,  CHAIK.AIAN. 


Eowler;  for  the  grmeral  secretary  of  the 
y.  .VI.  C.  A.,  ('harles  S.  Ward. 

(  'hairman  .Johns  issued  the  following 
statement  as  to  the  plan  and  .scope  of 
the  work  that  the  Division  of  .Advertis¬ 
ing  expe<'t^<  to  accomplish: 

"It  is  not  intended  that  we  shall  take 
over  the  entire  advertising  work  of  any 
department  of  the  Government.  We 
are  simply  here  to  serve.  There  are 
.some  very  definite  things  that  we  can 
accomplish.  Through  our  relations 
with  the  adverti.sing  agencies,  we  are 


HEniuBRT  S.  Houston. 


W.  C.  D’Arcy. 

niittec  that  the  A.  N.  A.  appointed.  Mr. 
Byoir  then  named  the  following  men 
to  constitute  the  proposed  division: 

William  H.  John.s,  Chairman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  As.sociation  of 
.Advertising  Agencies;  W.  C.  D'Arcy, 
prc.sident  of  the  A.ssociated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  AA’orld;  O.  C.  Harn,  of  the 
.National  Adveidlser-s'  Commission  of 
the  .Associated  Adverti.sing  Clubs  of  the 
World;  Herbert  S.  Houston,  former 
president  of  the  As.sociated  Advertising 
Clulis  of  the  World,  and  L.  B.  Jones, 
pi'e.sident  of  the  .AssiK'iation  of  National 
Advertisers. 

Quarters  were  established  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Tower  and  adverti.sing  and 
publi.shers’  associations  were  invited  to 
appoint  committees  to  cooperate  with 
the  Division.  Committees  have  Issin 
named  by  the  American  Association  of 
.Advertising  Agencies,  the  A.ssociatlon 
of  National  Advertisers,  the  Agricultural 
l*ubli.sher.s'  AsstHdation,  and  the  Six 
I'oint  I.K-ague.  Other  bodies  are  exjiect- 
'•d  to  be  represented. 

.Many  Government  departments  and 
the  several  organizations  that  are  in- 
terc.steU  in  war  activities  have  ap¬ 


pointed  repie.sentatives  as  a  point  of 
contact  with  the  newly  created  Divi- 
.sion:  For  the  Secretary  of  War,  Ralph 
Hayes;  tor  the  Si'cretary  of  the  Navy, 
Edward  E.  Britton;  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Clarence  Ousley;  for 
the  United  States  Food  Administrator, 
U.  C.  Maxwell;  for  the  United  States 
Fuel  Admini.strator,  P.  B.  Noyes;  for 
the  chairman  of  the  United  States  Ship¬ 
ping  Board,  Uoliert  D.  Heinl;  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  AN'ar  Coun¬ 
cil,  Clarence  D.  Newell  and  George  S. 


O.  C.  Harn. 
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The  Editor  Puhihhcr 

IMRIE  EXPLAINS  WHY  PUBLISHERS 
WITHDREW  FROM  PAPER  HEARING 


Secretary  of  Canadian  Newspapers’  Special  Paper  Committee 
Takes  Commissioner  Pringle  to  Task  for  Excluding  Evi¬ 
dence  Showing  Combination  Among  Manufacturers. 

{dprrial  to  Thk  Ki»itor  and  Publisher.) 

TOIIOXTO,  January  22.- — John  M.  Imrie.  secretary  of  the  Newspapers’  Special 
Paiier  Committee,  has  issued  the  following  statement  concerning  the  Cana¬ 
dian  news  print  situation; 

‘  The  charges  with  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Newspapers’  Special 
Par>er  Committee  from  the  news  print  paper  investigation  by  Commis.sioner 
Pringle  that  were  made  at  the  hearing  in  Ottawa  la.st  week  find  a  complete  answer 
in  the  verdicz  given  by  a  I'nited  States  Court  on  Novemlx^r  26,  1917,  in  the  action 
of  the  United  States  of  America  against  the  principal  new's  print  paper  manu- 
lacturers  of  that  country  and  Canada  for  violations  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law. 

“The  United  States  Court  declared  that  the  News  Print  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  it  was  charged  thirteen  of  the  fifteen  Canadian  news  print 
l-aiier  companies  wore  memliers,  was  an  unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade.  The  dissolution  of  that  organization  was  ordered,  and  individual  memliers 
were  enjoined  from  engaging  in  any  like  combination  having  for  purpose  or  effect 
the  e'imination  of  competition,  the  concertc*d  working  for  materially  higher  prices, 
and  other  oi>cnitions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 
Pines  of  $2,500  each  were  imposed  on  the  presidents  of  three  Canadian  news  print 
1  aiK-r  companies  as  lieing  among  the  moving  and  directing  .spirits  in  the  unlawful 
combination. 

Court’s  Verdict  Vindicates  Withdrawal  of  Publishers 


“This  verdict  of  the  United  States  Court 
i.s  a  compiete  vindication  of  the  action 
of  the  Canadian  Newspaper.s’  Commit¬ 
tee  in  withdrawing  from  the  inve.stiga- 
tion  by  Commis-sioner  Pringle  when  he 
took  the  po.sition  that  any  evidence  that 
tended  in  the  direction  of  showing  that 
there  was  a  combination  among  the 
manufacturers  would  be  excluded,  and 
refu.sed  to  allow  the  newspaper  commit¬ 
tee’s  counsel  to  bring  out  certain  iniints 
that  the  committee  lielieved  had  a  di¬ 
rect  bearing  on  the  Questions  of  prices 
and  supiily  in  Canada  merely  beiause 
in  the  bringing  out  of  those  points  the 
existence  of  an  unlawful  combination 
might  be  disclosed. 

“When  the  investigation  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Pringle  was  announced  in  April, 
1917,  the  New.spapers’  Committee  de¬ 
clined  to  take  any  part  in  it.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  already  conducted  an  in¬ 
vestigation  through  the  Finance  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  Finance  Minister  had  an¬ 
nounced  his  conclu.sion  that  the  .situa¬ 
tion  warranted  an  increase  in  price  of 
50  cents  per  100  pounds — making  the 
minimum  price  for  news  print  paper 
$2.25  per  100  pound.s,  as  compared  with 
$3  demanded  by  the  manufacturers. 
The  Newspapers'  Committee  took  the 
r»osition  that  there  should  be  an  en¬ 
forcement  of  that  conclusion  rather  than 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  investigation. 

HOPEI)  FOR  FUIJ.  INVESTIGATION. 

“When  the  Order-in-(kjuncil  author¬ 
izing  the  new  investigation  was  made 
public,  it  was  found  to  provide  for  an 
inquiry  ’into  and  concerning  the  manu¬ 
facture,  .sale,  prii-e,  and  supply  of  news 
print  paper  within  the  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada.’  It  .seemed  to  the  newspapers  that 
this  definition  of  .scope  gave  promise  of 
a  full  and  complete  investigation,  with 
a  view  to  getting  at  all  the  facts  in 
connection  with  the  Canadian  news 
print  paper  .situation.  It  was  noted  also 
that  Commissioner  Pringle,  in  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  the  manufacturer.s,  had  in- 
eluded  a  que.stion  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  agreement  or  understanding, 
verlial  or  otherwi.se,  between  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  as  to  .selling  price.’  In  the 
light  of  these  indications  of  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry,  and  in  re.sponse  to  re¬ 
peated  representations  of  Commi.ssion- 
er  Pringle  and  H.  A.  Stewart,  K.C.,  coun- 
.sel  for  the  Government,  that  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  Newsiiaper.s’  Commit¬ 
tee  would  facilitate  the  bringing  out  of 


the  facts,  the  Committee  reconsidered 
its  position,  decided  to  take  part  in  the 
investigation,  and  retained  W.  N.  Tilley, 
K.C.,  as  counsel. 

“But  the  expectation  of  the  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Committee  that  there  would  be  a 
full  and  complete  inquiry  was  short¬ 
lived.  The  apiK-arance  of  Mr.  Tilley  as 
counsel  for  the  Newspapers’  Committee 
was  the  .signal  for  a  determined  effort 
by  coun.sel  for  the  manufacturers  to  lim¬ 
it  the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  At  the  first 
hearing  at  which  Mr.  Tilley  appeared 
Commi.ssioner  Pringle,  who  at  earlier 
hearings  had  stated  that  he  w-as  ‘going 
into  the  whole  paper  industry  from  the 
tree  to  the  finished  article,’  and  that 
‘the  veiy  object  of  this  inve.stigation  is 
to  get  at  all  the  fact.s,’  announced  that 
he  was  ‘not  at  all  interested  in,’  and  was 
not  ‘in  any  way  going  into,  any  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a  com¬ 
bine  iK-tween  the  manufacturers  of  news 
print.’ 

.MANUFACTURERS  INFLATE  COSTS. 

“-Mr.  Tilley  brought  out  in  cross-ex¬ 
amination  that  many  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer.s  in  their  rei)lie.s  to  a  questionnaire 
of  Commi.ssioner  Pringle  as  to  costs, 
profit.s,  etc.,  had  inflated  their  costs  by 
the  use  of  arbitrary  instead  of  actual 
figures,  and  that  this  inflation  and  the 
means  by  which  it  should  be  done  had 
Ix-en  agreed  upon  at  an  informal  con¬ 
ference  of  some  of  the  manufacturers. 

“It  was  e.stablished  also  that  two  com¬ 
panies  pooled  their  entire  product 
through  tJeorge  H.  Mead  &  Co.,  of  Day- 
ton,  O.,  and  that  the  Canadian  Export 
Parx'r  Company,  Ltd.  of  Montreal,  han¬ 
dled  the  entire  product  of  two  other  com- 
panie.s,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  three  additional  companies.  The 
seven  companies  thus  intere.stcd  in  these 
two  so-called  sales  agencies  produced 
two-thirds  of  the  total  Canadian  produc¬ 
tion.  It  was  shown  that  George  H. 
Mead  &  Co.  w'as  controlled  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  of  the  two  companies  whose 
product  it  handled,  and  that  the  Can¬ 
adian  Exi>ort  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  was 
jointly  owned  and  controlled  by  four  of 
the  five  companies  which  sold  all,  or 
most,  of  their  product  through  it. 

“Mr.  Tilley  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  costs  of  the  manufacturers  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  two  so-called  sales  agencies 
included  a  commission  to  one  or  the 
other  of  those  agencies.  He  claimed  the 
right  to  ascertain  whether  that  commis- 


for  January  20,  inifi 

sion  was  a  reasonable  charge  against 
I'O.st  of  proiluetion,  what  services  it  cov¬ 
ered.  and  the  relation  of  the  two  agen¬ 
cies  to  the  questions  of  prices  and  su|)- 
ply  to  Canadian  newspaper.s. 

“tV)mmi.s.sioner  Pringle  said  he  was  not 
going  into  all  these  que.stions  of  the 
Canadian  Export  Sales  Company  and 
George  H.  Mead  &  Co.  He  added  that 
it  did  not  make  a  particle  of  difference 
to  him  if  there  was  a  combination. 

“Mr.  Tiiley  explained  that  he  was  not 
then  seeking  to  e.stablish  the  existence 
of  a  combination,  but  argued  that  evi¬ 
dence  should  not  be  excluded  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  pointed  in  that  direction.  He 
produced  a  letter  from  a  Canadian  pa¬ 
per  manufacturer  to  a  Canadian  pub- 
li.sher,  in  which  the  latter  was  referred 
to  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Com- 
liany.  Ltd.,  for  a  supply  of  paper.  Thus 
Mr.  Tilley  showed  that  this  company  had 
a  direct  relation  to  the  questions  of  sale, 
price,  and  supply  of  paper — three  of  the 
four  points  of  inquiry  covered  by  the 
Order-in-Council. 

“Mr.  Tilley  insisted  that  the  witne.ss, 
who  was  manager  of  a  Canadian  paper 
manufacturing  company,  and  vice-pre.si- 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  .should  an.swer  his  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  business  the  latter  com¬ 
pany  was  carrying  on.  Commissioner 
Pringle  sustained  the  objection  of  the 
counsel  for  the  manufacturers  that  the 
witne.ss  need  not  answer  that  question 
The  Commis.sioner  .stated  that  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  tended  in  the  direction  of 
showing  that  there  was  a  combination 
would  be  excluded. 

“Feeling  that  it  w'ould  be  impossible 
to  get  at  the  full  facts  with  re.spect  to 
the  ‘manufacture,  sale,  price,  and  sup¬ 
ply  of  news  print  paper  wdthin  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada’  if  questions  relating 
to  one  or  more  of  those  four  subjects  of 
inquiry  were  to  be  disallowed  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  answers  to  them  might  point 
to  the  existence  of  an  unlawful  com¬ 
bination,  and  as  a  protest  against  what 
was  con.sidered  the  blocking  of  a  com¬ 
plete  inquiry,  the  newspapers’  commit¬ 
tee  and  its  counsel  withdrew  from  thq 
case.” 


PAPER  SHIPMENTS  DELAYED 


Texas  Publications  Face  Suspension  Un¬ 
less  Relief  Is  Given  at  Once. 

W.  C.  Johnson,  .secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As- 
.sociation,  reports  that  “conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  shipments  of  news  print  con¬ 
tinue  to  lie  at  sixes  and  seven.  One  day 
report  is  received  to  the  effect  that  an 
embargo  has  liocn  lifted,  and  reports 
come  from  publi.shers  to  the  effect  that 
delayed  shipments  of  nows  print  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  reach  them.  No  .sooner  than 
the  indications  begin  to  look  encourag¬ 
ing  than  another  break  occurs  at  some 
unexpected  point.” 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 
reports  their  mill  is  now  embargoed  for 
all  points  on  the  New  Haven  Hall  road 
west  of  New  London.  This  is  held  to 
apply  on  Southern  shipment.s,  which  aro 
going  through  New  York  and  then 
.s-tcam.ship  to  destination.  Mr.  John.son 
declares  this  “will  practically  put  some 
Texas  publications  out  of  business  un- 
le.ss  it  is  not  immediately  released." 

The  S.  N.  P.  A.  legislative  committee 
is  now  in  Washington,  and  is  working  to 
obtain  relief. 


Ohio  Publishers  to  Meet 
The  As.sociated  Ohio  Dailies  will  meet 
in  Columbus  next  week,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 


German  companies  have  purchased 
four  Austrian  newspapers. 


RECOMMENDS  RAISING 
NEWS  PRINT  PRICE 

(Canadian  Paper  Controller  Pringle  Sub¬ 
mits  Interim  Report  to  Coveniment 
— Urges  $52  a  Ton  as  Fair 
Price,  Effective  Until  May  1, 

(.S'/)cciaI  to  Tilt)  Editou  a.ni)  Plhlihiieu.) 

Toronto,  January  22. — Paper  Control¬ 
ler  It.  T.  Pringle  to-day  submitted  an 
interim  report  to  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  news  print  investi¬ 
gation  which  has  now  been  carried  on 
for  almost  a  year. 

Publi.shers  have  been  paying  a  tem¬ 
porary  price  of  $2.50,  subject  to  any  ad¬ 
justments  found  or  made  by  the  Paper 
Controller.  The  report  submitted  to¬ 
day  recommends  to  the  Government  the 
confirming  of  a  $2.50  price  until  July  1, 
1917,  and  recommends  from  July  1  until 
the  end  of  April,  1918,  $52.00  per  ton  as 
a  fair  price. 

The  Controller,  however,  suggests  to 
the  Government  that,  instead  of  asking 
publishers  to  remit  to  the  mills  under 
the  retroactive  clause  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  of  $50.00  actually  paid 
and  the  price  of  $52,000  since  July  1, 
now  recommended  as  reasonable,  that 
the  mills  be  allowed  to  collect  from  pub¬ 
lishers  for  three  months  a  price  of  $57.00 
per  ton,  which  would  make  up  an  aver¬ 
age  for  the  ten  months  from  July  1  un¬ 
til  May  1  at  $52.00. 

The  cost  statements  secured  from  all 
the  mills  in  Canada  by  G.  E.  T.  Clark¬ 
son,  Government  accountant,  acting  un¬ 
der  in.structions  from  Controller  Prin¬ 
gle,  made  public  at  these  hearings,  show¬ 
ed  a  price  of  $50.00  per  ton  was  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price,  and  gave  mills  a 
fair  and  reasonable  profit 

For  this  reason,  Canadian  publishers 
will  protest  strenuously  next  week  to 
the  Government  against  this  price  being 
fixed  above  $50.00  per  ton.  llecommen- 
dations  of  the  Paper  Controller  did  not 
become  effective  until  approved  by  the 
Government,  which  wAl  not  be  done  un¬ 
til  after  the  publishers’  hearing,  at 
which  time  they  expect  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  figures  upon 
which  Controller  Pringle  based  his  re¬ 
port  were  unreliable  and  did  not  show 
real  conditions  in  the  mills. 

This  report  confirms  the  price  of 
$50.00  per  ton  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  selling  price  for  1917  in  the  United 
.States.  This  is  now  the  third  investi¬ 
gation  which  has  been  concluded  and 
which  affects  the  selling  price  of  news 
print  manufactured  in  Canada  and  the 
Uniti'd  .States,  and  all  three  reports  have 
confirmed  the  $50.00  price. 

The  re.sult  of  this  investigation  and 
the  facts  in  this  report  are  all  to  the 
effect  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  United  States  will  fix  a  price 
for  191 8  contracts  very  much  over  this 
figure,  allowing  only  for  slightly  in¬ 
creased  costs,  effective  now  over  1917. 
It  is  felt  that  locally  the  price  fixed  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  will  Ik‘ 
substantially  uniform.  Although  the 
price  announced  is  not  as  low  as  the 
experts  of  the  Canadian  publishers  in- 
si.st  is  proved  by  the  figures  obtained, 
they  still  feel  that  this  is  a  large  victory 
for  the  publi.shers,  since  manufactur¬ 
ers  contended  they  should  be  entitled 
to  314  cents  a  pound,  in  view  of  the  fad 
that  a  Government  exceedingly  anxious 
to  be  as  gracious  as  po.ssible  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  could  not,  from  their  own 
fictitious  figures,  justify  a  price  of  more 
than  $52.00  a  ton. 

Hearings  before  the  Government,  at 
which  publi.shers  will  appear,  will  open 
early  next  week. 


The  Editor  ^  Puhlhher  for  January  26,  1918 
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NEWS  PRINT  OUTLOOK 
MORE  HOPEFUL 


Ja»>on  Rogers,  Publisher  of  Globe,  Em¬ 
phasizes  Importanre  of  Newspapers 
Being  Well  Represeiitetl  by  Coun¬ 
sel  at  Paper  Hearings. 


“The  print  paper  situation  is  to-day  in 
a  more  hopefui  condition  for  solution  by 
sane  methods  than  at  any  time  since 
the  manufacturers  commenced  to  de¬ 
velop  their  artificial  panic  of  1916,”  said 
Jason  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  to  a  representative  of  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  just  before  leav¬ 
ing  for  Chicago  on  Monday. 

“Brought  sharply  up  against  two 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
manufacturers  at  one  time  inclined  to 
be  defiant  and  now  in  fear  of  Congres¬ 
sional  legislation  which  would  put  them 
under  Government  control,  will,  I  think, 
after  the  price-fixing  hearings  before 
the  F'ederal  Trade  Commis.slon,  be  glad 
to  reach  amicable  ground,”  continued 
Mr.  Rogers. 

“It  is  up  to  the  newspapers  to  be 
represented  by  the  best  lawyers  and  ex¬ 
perts  obtainable  to  prevent  the  manu¬ 
facturers  putting  over  unfair  costs  on 
them  through  testimony  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  by  offsetting  all 
such  attempts  by  valid  te.stimony  prov¬ 
ing  the  falsity  of  padded  .statements  as 
to  valuations  and  other  details  of  cost. 

“From  the  be.st  information  obtainable 
the  present-day  cost  of  making  print 
paper  on  a  modernly  equipped  paper 
mill  will  vary  from  $29  to  $35  per  ton. 
It  is  e.stimated  that  a  fair  price  f.  o.  b. 
mill,  reached  by  averaging  costs  of  tdl 
mills  which  effectively  can  make  print 
paper  would  lx;  $2.60  or  $2.65  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

MANUFACTURERS  TO  ASK  $3.50. 

“It  is  reported  that  the  manufacturers 
are  going  to  try  to  justify  a  price  as 
near  $3.50  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b. 
mill  as  they  can.  Inasmuch  as  every  10 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  means  be¬ 
tween  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  to  the 
new.spapers  of  the  United  States  per 
year,  it  will  be  seen  the  stake  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  after  amounts  to  $30,000,- 
000  a  year. 

“To  produce  such  a  result  it  is  ea.sy 
to  see  why  the  manufacturers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  .spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  services  of  coun.sel  and 
experts  to  convincingly  set  up  their 
case,  and  why  It  is  vitally  necessary  for 
the  newspapers  to  be  represented  with 
lawyers  and  experts  of  the  highe.st  skill 
regardless  of  expen.se  to  put  their  side 
of  the  matter  properly  on  record. 

“This  is  going  to  require  a  larger  sum 
of  money  than  has  ever  been  produced 
from  the  newspapers  of  the  country  for 
any  single  cooperative  effort,  but  it  is 
•so  obvious  that  the  newspapers  must 
exert  every  resource  to  establish  once 
for  all  an  honest  and  fair  formula  for 
figuring  paper  costs  and  fair  profits  for 
tho.se  who  make  it,  that  all  should  be 
glad  to  come  forward  with  their  sup¬ 
port. 

“An  item  of  $1,000,  $500,  or  $250  paya¬ 
ble  as  required  from  any  daily  news¬ 
paper,  according  to  tonnage  used,  is 
tlie  cheape.st  kind  of  insurance  obtain- 
al)le  in  the  present  emergency  and  for 
its  effect  on  print  paper  prices  for 
yi'ars  to  come.  Pledges  may  be  sent  to 
E.  P.  Call,  treasurer  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  A.ssociation, 
World  Building,  New  York  city. 

TO  DETERMINE  PRICE  APRIL  1. 

‘‘The  hearing  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  merely  a  device  to  secure 


testimony  upon  which  price  shall  be 
determined  from  April  1  until  the  end 
of  the  war  and  six  months  thereafter. 
The  findings  of  the  Federal  Commi.s.sion 
arc  subject  to  review  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  case 
must  therefore  be  set  up  in  the  strong¬ 
est  and  soundest  possible  shape. 

“In  my  opinion,  when  once  the  price 
is  established.  It  will  be  possible  for 
print  paper  manufacturers  and  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  establish  sounder 
and  more  satisfactory  relations  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  The  publishers 
do  not  object  to  paying  a  fair  price, 
provided  they  are  coniHnced  that  the 
price  asked  Is  right. 

“On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced 
that  under  competitive  conditions  and 
in  the  absence  of  definite  basis  of  cost, 
manufacturers  have  often  been  induced 
to  make  prices  which  have  proved  ruin¬ 
ous  in  the  long  run.  They  have  been 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  many 
of  our  publishers  in  relation  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  wl*re  cost  of  production  was 
not  known. 

ASK  FOR  FAIR  PRICE. 

“Speaking  for  myself  as  a  newspaper 
pulilisher,  I  don’t  care  what  price  print 
paper  costs  per  pound,  so  long  as  I 
know  that  that  price  is  fair,  and  is  ap¬ 
proximately  the  .same  as  that  paid  by 
consumers  of  the  same  tonnage.  I  don’t 
lielieve  that  a  new.spaper  can  as  effec¬ 
tively  operate  its  own  paper  mill  as  men 
who  have  made  a  bu.siness  of  making 
print  paper.  To  me  at  least  it  seems 
sounder  bu.siness  to  pay  a  fair  profit 
for  service  rendered  than  to  embark  on 
a  new  business  venture. 

“There  is  plenty  of  print  paper  on 
hand  to-day.  Prices  are  higher  than 
they  should  be.  The  liest  way  to  bring 
prices  down  to  a  fair  basis  is  to  save 
every  pos.sible  wa.ste  and  cut  down  con¬ 
sumption  still  further.  If  our  news¬ 
papers  generally  will  but  do  this  and 
back  up  the  efforts  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
liefore  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
prices  and  supply  will  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  after  April  1. 

“I  do  not  believe  in  the  calamity 
howling  that  conditions  are  going  to  be 
worse  as  the  war  goes  on.  If  prices 
are  forced  upwards  by  ju.stlflable  costs 
and  supply  reduced,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
meet  the  new  situations  as  they  arise 
without  complaint  or  protest  as  other 
business  men  must.  It  is  possible  to 
find  us  selling  papers  for  a  nlckle  a 
copy  for  four-page  sheets  and  with 
greatly  reduced  circulation.s,  but  our  in¬ 
convenience  and  loss  will  be  but  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  we  are  asking  of  the 
boys  we  send  to  France. 

“It  is  up  to  our  new.spapers  to  take 
their  medicine  patriotically  and  to  real¬ 
ize  that  all  of  us  are  up  against  con¬ 
ditions  more  critical  than  have  ever  been 
faced,  at  lea.st  during  the  era  of  daily 
ncw.spaper.s.  Let  us  conserve  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  the  same  as  we 
ask  our  readers  to  do,  and  eliminate 
past  petty  competition  with  all  its 
wa.stefulness  and  folly.” 


May  Requisition  Timber  Products 

(.S/icWnl  to  Tiik  ICniTOr.  ask  Pcrmsiier.) 

Washington,  January  22. — Timber  and 
timber  prbduct.s  could  be  requisitioned 
for  war  purpose.s,  should  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Chamberlain,  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  become  a  law.  Whether  timber 
u.sed  for  the  making  of  wood  pulp  nec- 
e.ssary  in  the  manufacture  of  new.s 
print  would  in  any  way  be  involved  un¬ 
der  the  terms,  of  the  bill,  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  bill  is  far-reach¬ 
ing,  as  it  Includes  "or  other  timber  prod¬ 
ucts  shall  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
President.” 


NEWS  PRINT  PRICES 
STILL  ERRATIC 

Fifty  New  Contracts  Made  in  December, 
95  Per  Cent,  at  $3  or  Less  at  tbe 
Mill — Production  for  1917  Shows 
Increase  Over  1916. 


In  a  review  of  the  news  print  paper 
market  for  the  month  of  December,  is¬ 
sued  January  24,  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  based  upon  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  thirty-six  United  States 
companies,  operating  fifty-nine  milis,  a 
deciine  in  mill  stocks  is  shown.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  December  the 
.stocks  on  hand  at  these  milis  totalled 
32,947  tons,  while  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  the  total  was  31,978  tons. 

While  the  production  of  the.se  mills 
during  the  first,  second,  and  third  weeks 
of  the  month  amounted  to  26,097,  26,163, 
and  26,139  tons,  respectively,  that  for  the 
fourth  weeks  amounted  to  but  17,216 
ton.s.  This  faliing  off  was  due  to  end- 
of-year  readjustments  at  the  mills,  in¬ 
ventories,  etc. 

Shipments  for  each  week  of  the  month 
were  somewhat  larger  than  production. 
For  the  first  week,  26,564  tons  were 
.shipped;  second  week,  26,210  tons;  third 
week,  26,234  tons;  fourth  week,  18,399 
tons. 

In  addition  to  the  mills  stocks,  there 
were  about  5,150  tons  held  at  terminal 
and  delivery  points  and  940  tons  dupli¬ 
cation  in  shipments  resulting  from  loans 
from  one  company  to  another. 

Reports  of  machine  operations  show 
that  the  principal  loss  of  production 
during  the  month  was  due  to  strikes  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  to  breakdowns  and  re- 
jiair.s,  lack  of  .steam,  and  holidays. 

INCREIASED  PRODUCTION  FOR  YEAR. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  manufacturers,  the  production  for 
the  year  1917  exceeded  that  for  1916. 
The  figures  for  1917  show  a  production 
by  these  mills  of  1,349,729  tons,  and  for 

1916  a  total  of  1,314,740  tons. 

December  reports  from  220  jobbers 

show  a  slight  decline  in  stocks  of  sheet 
news  during  the  month.  On  the  first  of 
the  month  these  jobbers  held  6,513  tons 
of  sheet  news  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  6,005  tons.  Of  rolls  these  jobbers 
held  2,048  tons  on  the  first  of  the  month 
and  3,088  tons  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Total  stocks  held  by  jobbers  at  the  end 
of  the  month  were  95093  tons. 

Reports  from  656  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  showed  stocks  on  hand  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month  to  have  been 
147,732  tons;  received  during  month, 
105,067  tons;  u.sed  luid  sold  during 
month,  107,278  tons;  stocks  on  hand  at 
end  of  month,  145,521  tons,  with  38,612 
tons  in  transit.  The  figures  indicate  a 
decline  in  the  reserve  stocks  of  publish¬ 
ers  for  the  month  of  2,211  tons. 

The  imports  of  news  print  paper  for 
eleven  months  of  1917  amounted  to  503,- 
708  ton.s,  as  against  431,750  tons  for  the 
.same  period  of  1916.  The  figures  for 

1917  include  9,669  tons  of  Newfoundland 
paper — that  from  the  Northclifte  mills. 
Our  exports  of  news  print  for  the  same 
periods  were:  1  months  of  1917,  81,856 
tons;  11  months  of  1916,  70,457  ton.s. 

Exports  of  news  print  paper  for  Sep- 
temlier  exceeded  12,000  tons  and  for  Oc¬ 
tober  14,000  ton.s.  The  exports  for  No- 
vemlier  were  11,711  net  tons.  The  ex¬ 
ports  for  the.se  three  months  were  more 
than  double  the  monthly  exports  for 
these  three  months  were  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  the  monthly  exports  for  preceding 
months. 

Monthly  reports  from  news  print 
manufacturers  showed  fifty  new  con¬ 


tracts  made  during  December,  aggre¬ 
gating  40,178  tons.  Of  this  quantity, 
more  than  95  per  cent,  was  at  the  price 
of  $3  or  less  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Current  market  prices  to  domestic 
buyers  for  the  buik  of  the  tonnage  rang¬ 
ed  from  $2.90  to  $3.50  for  rolls  in  car 
lots  and  from  $3.15  to  $3.50  for  sheets 
in  car  lots.  Export  prices  were  some¬ 
what  higher. 

Monthly  reports  from  jobbers  for  de¬ 
liveries  in  small  quantities  from  ware¬ 
houses  show  the  following  price  quota¬ 
tions  on  rolls  and  sheets: 

Rolls  in  ton  lots,  East  and  IMiddle 
W^'est,  $3.10  to  $4.75;  Pacific  Coast,  $4.50 
to  $8;  sheets.  East  and  Middle  West, 
$3.75  to  $5.50;  Pacific  Coast,  $5  to  $8.25. 
These  quotations  show  a  slight  soften¬ 
ing  in  prices  during  the  month. 

The  average  price  for  suphite  during 
the  month  was  about  $60  a  ton.  Current 
market  prices  for  ground  wood  ranged 
from  $32  to  $37.50  per  ton. 


P-\PER  COMPANIES  PROSPEROUS 

One  Announces  Bonus,  and  the  Ollier 
Buys  Two  American  Companies. 
(ISpccial  to  The  £i>itou  anu  PuuuauEB.) 
Montreal,  January  21.  —  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  compa¬ 
nies  are  still  able  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  An  announcement  has  just  been 
made  by  Price  Brothers,  Ltd.,  that  a 
bonus  of  2  per  cent,  will  be  paid  to 
.shareholders.  This  company  started 
l>aying  6  per  cent,  dividends  in  1916; 
with  the  bonus  just  declared  it  means 
that  the  common  shareholders  will  get 
8  per  cent,  in  1917. 

The  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  which  held  its  annual  meeting  a 
few  days  ago,  announced  the  purchasj 
of  two  American  concerns,  the  Clare¬ 
mont  Paper  Company,  of  Claremont. 
N.  H.,  and  the  Wyman  Flint  &  Sons 
Company,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  The 
two  companies  have  been  important 
customers  of  Brompton  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  their  acqui.sition  secures 
an  outlet  for  the  entire  surplus  sulphite 
output.  No  new  financing  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  transaction. 


P.VPER  PRODUCTION  DROPS 

News  Print  Manufactured  in  November 
Reaches  Lowest  Point  in  1917. 

R.  T.  Houk,  jr.,  secretary  of  the 
New.s  Ihint  Service  Bureau,  reports 
that  the  news  print  “production  in  No- 
vernlier  reached  the  lowest  point  of 
this  year,  reflected  principally  by  the 
manufacturing  situation  in  the  Uniteil 
State.s.  Canadian  production  was  sat¬ 
isfactorily  maintained. 

“In  both  sections  of  the  country  No¬ 
vember,  1917,  production  bore  about 
the  same  relation  to  maximum  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  as  in  November  last  year. 
Shipments  for  these  mills  this  year, 
however,  were  con.siderably  higher 
than  during  the  same  month  last  year, 
and  greatly  in  excess  of  production. 
Stocks  decline  about  20  per  cent.” 


Pulp  Makers  Ask  Moratorium  ‘ 

The  Council  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  14  East  41st 
Street,  on  January  16,  pas.sed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  suggesting  a  moratorium  of  two 
weeks,  during  which  all  indu.stries  in  the 
United  States  be  absolutely  closed.  The 
resolution  declared  that  shutting  down 
only  one  day  a  week  would  not  effect 
immediate  relief,  sought  by  the  Garfield 
order.  A  copy  of  the  measure  was  sent 
to  President  Wilson,  Secretary  McAdoo, 
and  Fuel  Administrator  tjarfield.  Other 
than  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  the  communication,  Washington  has 
not  responded  to  the  petition. 


The  Editor  ^  Pvhlisher  for  January  26,  1918 


ECONOMIES  HELPFUL 
TO  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWS  PRINT  MAKERS 
FORM  NEWS  BUREAU 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


Newspaper  Executives  Declare  War  Has 
(Compelled  Publishers  to  Inaugurate 
Practices  Which  Should  Have 
Been  Adopted  Long  Ago. 


Sixty-five  Per  Cent,  of  Production  in 
United  States  and  Canadian  Plants 
Represented  in  Successor  to 
Manufacturers'  Association. 


Included  among  the  letters  from 
newspaper  executives  received  too  late 
for  the  Annual  Review  Number  of  The 
Editok  and  Publisher  were  important 
ones  from  Ed  Flicker,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  La¬ 
fayette  Young,  jr.,  general  manager, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  and  H.  V.  Jones,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal. 

“The  year  1917  was  filled  with  ditlicult 
problems  for  publishers  generally,  while 
trade  papers  report  that  1,200  discontin¬ 
ued  business,”  writes  Mr.  k'lieker.  "It 
is  my  opinion  that  it  did  not  include 
any  that  had  a  good  reason  to  exist. 
Cincinnati  newspapers  were  favored  by 
increased  volumes  of  advertising,  and 
this  together  with  economies  practiced 
resulted  in  offsetting  to  a  large  extent 
the  increased  cost  of  production  such 
as  white  paper  and  labor.  1  believe 
that  we  can  meet  the  1918  conditions 
as  We  did  those  of  the  year  just  passed.” 

“Most  of  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Des  Moines  and  near-by 
newspaper  flelds,  with  respect  to  econ¬ 
omy  and  conservation,  were  put  into 
effect  previous  to  1917,"  writes  Mr. 
Young.  “The  Capital  changed  from 
seven  to  eight  columns  in  1916;  in  1916 
we  adopted  the  dry  mat  system,  and  by 
this  we  are  saving  1%  inches  of  paper 
on  the  four-page  roll  width.  In  1916  we 
cut  off  returns;  almost  eliminated  the 
exchange  list;  adopted  agate  dashes, 
thinner  rules,  etc. 

PAPER  EXPENSE  BURDEN. 

"I  feel  certain  that  the  papers  in  this 
part  of  the  world  are  feeling  the  bur¬ 
den  of  white  paper  expense  very  heavily, 
and  this  is  indicated  by  the  reduced 
amount  of  reading  matter  which  they 
are  running.  Many  papers  have  reduced 
the  number  of  columns  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter  as  much  as  33 1-3  per  cent,  over 
their  former  standands. 

“All  of  these  reforms  have  been  bene¬ 
ficial  to  newspapera  The  judgment  of 
news  and  the  criticism  of  features  have 
been  keener  on  the  part  of  managing 
editors.  The  tremendous  Increased  cost 
of  production  has  been  wonderfully 
beneficial  to  the  business  conduct  of 


News  print  manufacturers  met  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria 
and  organized  a  News  Print  Service 
Hureau,  to  take  the  place  of  the  News 
I*rint  Manufacturers  Association,  dis¬ 
solved  by  Federal  order. 

According  to  the  articles  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  “the  purpose,  intention,  and  scope" 
of  the  Hureau  “is  solely  and  exclusively 
to  provide  for  its  members  service,  in¬ 
formation,  advice,  and  facilities  for  ac¬ 
quiring  accurate  knowledge  of  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  from  time  to  time,  and 
educational  opportunities,  without  in 
any  way  imposing  upon  any  member  or 
other  manufacturer  any  obligation,  re¬ 
striction,  limitation,  or  restraint  what¬ 
soever  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  his 
or  its  business.  It  is  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  and  agreed  that  no  action  shall  at 
any  time  be  taken  by  the  organization, 
its  members.  Its  executive  committee,  or 
its  officers  to  limit  or  restrain  the  free¬ 
dom  of  action,  of  trade,  or  commerce,  of 
any  member  or  other  manufacturer  of 
news  print  paper  or  of  any  other  prod¬ 
uct,  and  that  each  fnember  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  sliall  at  all  times  be  entirely 
free  to  conduct  his  or  its  business,  and 
to  follow  any  course  with  respect  there¬ 
to  In  the  matters  of  price,  production, 
competition,  and  trade  generally,  that  he 
or  it  may  see  fit." 

The  following  companies  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting: 

Laurentide  Company,  Ltd.,  Price 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brompton  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  Donnacona  Paper  Co.,  lAd.,  Inter¬ 
national  Par>er  Co.,  Gould  Paper  Co., 
Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  George 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  St.  Regis  Paper  Co., 
St.  Croix  Paper  Co.,  Dells  Paper  & 
Pulp  Co.,  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
Taggarts  Paper  Co.,  Pejepscot  Paper 
Co.,  West  End  Paper  Co. 

The  following  companies  were  not  rep¬ 
resented,  but  intend  to  become  members 
of  the  Bureau: 

Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Fort 
Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belgo- 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Remington 
Paper  &  Power  Co.,  Pettebone-Cataract 
Paper  Co..  Abltibi  Power  &  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  Clift  Paper  Co.,  Grandfather  Falls 
Co.,  Fitzdale  Paper  Co. 

The  officers  of  the  Bureau  arc: 

President,  Justus  A.  B.  Cowles,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Co.;  vice- 
president,  Maurice  Hoopes,  president  of 
the  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.;  secretary-trea¬ 
surer  (acUng),  R.  T.  Houk,  jr.;  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  John  A.  Davis,  of  the 
H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.;  Sir  William  Price, 
president  of  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.; 
George  W.  Mead,  president  and  manager 
of  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  & 
Paper  Co. 

The  manufacturers  represented  in  the 
Bureau  produce  about  65  per  cent,  of 
the  news  print  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


JAMES  M.  THOMSON. 


WHAT  was  once  a  vacant  lot,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Napoleon 
Avenues,  Now  Orleans,  is  now  an  all-the-year-’round  model  city  garden, 
created  and  maintained  as  an  object-lesson  to  the  people  of  that  city  on 
the  possibilities  of  utilizing  idle  acres  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs.  This  one- 
acre  farm,  teaching  war-fime  thrift  to  city  folk,  represents  a  “service-stunt”  on 
the  part  of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  of  which  James  M.  Thomson  is  publisher. 

Mr.  Thomson  feels  a  pardonable  pride  in  the  business  prosperity  of  the  Item 
which,  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  is  breaking  all  of  its  own  advertising  records; 
and  which,  according  to  post-oflicc  statements,  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
afternoon  newspaper  south  of  the  Oliio  and  Potomac  Rivers. 

But  Mr.  Tliomson’s  pride  in  the  Item  does  not  stop  here.  He  believes  that 
a  newspaper  should  be  a  good  deal  more  tlian  a  chronicle  of  the  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  of  its  lieid.  He  believes  that  it  should  develop  the  spirit  of  civic  pride 
and  national  solidaiuty.  Hence  the  model  city  garden — the  tobacco  fund  for 
soldiers — the  service  work  done  by  the  advertising  department  (under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  A.  G.  Newmeyer)  in  the  preparation  ol  result-briliging  copy  for  the 
Liberty  Loan  advertising  campaigns  in  the  New  Orleans  district,  as  well  as  for 
the  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaigns. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  born  at  Summit  Point,  W.  Va.,  February  15,  1878.  That 
is  down  in  the  Hai'per’s  Ferry  country,  where  John  Brown  Hashed  lor  a  brief 
hour  before  the  eyes  of  an  astounded  world.  Mr.  Thomson’s  father  was  a  Con¬ 
federate  soldier,  and  an  uncle,  James  Thomson,  was  killed  in  that  service.  The 
Thomson  family  has  lx?en  an  American  one  since  long  before  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  receiving  the  de¬ 
gree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1897.  He  founded  the  News-Letter,  the  first  college 
paper  of  that  famous  institution.  After  studying  law  for  a  time  he  joined  the 
Washington  i’ost,  later  going  to  the  Washingion  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
American. 

In  1900  he  purchased  the  Norfolk  Dispatch,  developed  it  into  a  newspaper 
with  a  daily  circulation  of  15,000,  and  sold  it  in  1906.  He  purchased  the  New 
Orleans  Item  in  January,  1907,  and  has  devoted  his  time  to  developing  it  ever 
since.  He  has  had  many  opportunities  to  sell  the  Item,  and  offers  to  enter 
still  larger  newspaper  Helds,  but  he  has  declined  them  all. 

On  June  30,  1915,  Mr.  Thomson  married  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
popuiar  of  American  girhs — Genevieve  Clark,  daughter  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Their  son,  Cliamp  Clark  Thom.son,  now  eleven  months 
old,  weighs  twenty-live  pounds.  / 

Paul  Jones  Thom.son,  a  brother,  is  assistant  busine.ss  manager  and  in  charge 
of  the  circulation  of  the  Item.  A.  G.  Newmeyer,  the  business  manager,  and 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  property,  is  the  only  newspaper  man  among  the 
officers  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Marshall  Bullard  has 
made  the  Item’s  editorial  page  nationally  important.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
James  Thomson  iKjlieves  in  surrounding  him.self  with  strong  men. 

The  Item  does  not  pubiish  patent  medicine  advertising,  and  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  movement  for  raising  the  standard  of  newspaper  advertising. 
In  this,  as  indeed  in  everything  else  having  to  do  with  publishing  policies,  Mr. 
Thomson  has  shown  clean  courage  and  the  progressive  mind. 


Encourage  Sale  of  War  Stamps 
The  New  Yorker  Herold  has  just 
lodged  a  campaign  for  the  sale  of  War 
Savings  sumps  and  War  Thrift  Stamps. 
The  New  Yorker  Herold  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  official  agent  by  the  United 
SUtes  Government  for  the  sale  of  these 
stampa 
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HOW  A  MANAGING  EDITOR  FOUND 
AND  DEVELOPED  AN  ARTIST 


Union.  All  acknowledged  It  grracefully 
and  several  Governors  wrote  that  It  had 
been  put  In  their  executive  office. 

Mr.  Cahan’s  sketches  of  life  on  the 
East  Side  of  New  York  have  brought 
Barefooted  Newsboy  blm  many  complimentary  letters  from 
people  who  recognize  their  accuracy  and 
who  say  they  have  an  educational  value. 
His  studies  of  Jewish,  Italian,  and  Chi¬ 
nese  characters  are  familiar  to  readers 
of  the  World  Sunday  Magazine  and  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Section.  They  run  the  gamut 
of  expression  from  pathos  to  humor  and 
show  scenes  about  which  the  average 
New  Yorker  knows  little  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Cahan  has  had  entire  charge  of 
the  portraiture  work  in  the  Editorial 
Section  and  Metropolitan  Section  of 
the  Sunday  World  for  the  past  five  years. 


Hy  Adam  C.  Haeselbarth.  • 

S  HE  STEl’l’ED  out  of  Mouquin’s  downtown  restaurant  one  June  day  nlne- 
teen  years  ago,  the  attention  of  Nelson  Hersh,  then  managing  editor  of  the 
World,  was  attracted  by  a  barefooted,  lightly-clad  newsboy  who  was  amus¬ 
ing  himself  by  sketching  the  blowing  up  of  the  United  States  battleship  Maine 
on  the  sidewalk,  using  colored  crayons  for  the  purpose. 

After  watching  the  boy  a  few  moments,  Mr.  Hersh  questioned  him  briefly, 
learned  his  occupation,  and  that  he  lived  with  his  parents,  gave  the  lad  his  card, 
and  told  him  to  call  upon  him  the  next  afternoon  at  thi}  World  office. 

Then  the  editor  sauntered  on  and  the 
boy  dashed  home  to  tell  his  mother  of 
his  prospect  for  a  real  job.  To  make 
him  more  presentable  the  mother  bor¬ 
rowed  a  little  shirtwaist  with  a  lace  col¬ 
lar,  and  also  shoes  and  stockings.  The 
parents  were  extremely  poor,  living  in 
rooms  which  they  were  given,  rent  free, 
in  return  for  work  as  janitors  of  the 
building.  The  father  was  in  ill  health 
and  the  average  of  35  cents  a  day  earned 
by  the  youngster  selling  papers  bought 
bread.  But  he  stood  by  manfully  until 
Opportunity,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hersh, 
knocked  at  his  door. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  the  World 
office,  saw  Mr.  Hersh,  was  given  a  job  as 
an  office  boy,  and  was  told  to  practice 
drawing  and  to  report  monthly  to  Mr. 

Hersh  his  progress. 

To-day,  at  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
that  former  newsboy,  Samuel  Cahan,  Is 
recognized  in  the  newspaper  field  as  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  best  sketch  artists  in  the 
profession.  He  gets  many  times  35  cents 
a  day  now  and  he  Is  still  with  the  World. 

After  two  years  of  progressive  pro¬ 
bation  Mr.  Cahan  was  given  a  staff  ap¬ 
pointment  on  the  World,  being  then 
probably  the  youngest  salaried  staff 
member  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Incidentally,  he  was  working  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  In  1902  his  work  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
.«tlgn,  which  awarded  him  first  etching 
prize  and  an  illustration  prize. 

Mr.  Cahan  has  sketched  for  the  World 
at  many  famous  trials.  Including  that  of 
Dr.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Carmen,  Lieut. 

Charles  Becker,  the  gunmen  Involved  In 
the  Rosenthal  murder,  the  Impeachment 
trial  of  Gov.  Sulzer  at  Albany,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  He  was  In  Washington  for  the 
World  during  the  Roosevelt  Investiga¬ 
tion.  He  has  made  notable  pictures  of 
Col.  George  W.  Goethals,  Martin  W, 

Littleton,  Gen.  Huerta,  Commissioner 
Hoover,  Editor  Lausanne  of  Paris,  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Swann,  Admiral  Dewey, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Cahan  depended  for  his  picture  of 
Admiral  Dewey  upon  pictures  made  in 
1898.  These  he  “aged”  nineteen  years 
later  and  sent  the  new  picture  to  Dewey. 

The  Admiral  and  his  friends  declared 
it  to  bo  the  be.st  portrait  ever  made  of 
the  hero  of  Manila  Bay.  Admiral  Dewey 
wrote  to  Mr.  Cahan,  expressing  appreci¬ 
ation,  and  asking  for  the  original  draw¬ 
ing.  This  was  sent  to  him  and  his  letter 
of  thanks,  framed,  now  hangs  on  a  wall 
in  Mr.  Cahan's  home. 

Mr.  Cahan’s  portraits  of  President 
Wilson  have  won  for  the  young  artist  a 
national  reputation.  The  first,  a  cam¬ 
paign  portrait,  was  used  in  more  than 
1,400  newspapera  It  was  the  picture 
with  which  “the  story  of  the  President’s 
face”  was  told.  Later,  Mr.  Cahan  was 
assigned  to  make  an  Inauguration  por¬ 
trait  of  the  President.  He  studied  Mr. 


Samuel  Cahan. 

about.  Newspaper  readers  will  believe 
a  photograph  before  they  will  a  sketch, 
even  though  it  is  not  so  artistic  or  any 
more  truthful.  The  future  is  likely  to 
see  .sketching  confined  to  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  and  to  other  peri¬ 
odicals.  In  these,  nothing  will  entirely 
supplant  It. 

To  hold  his  own  In  the  face  of  these 
changes  the  newspaper  sketch  artist 
must  be  progressive,  says  Mr.  Cahan. 
and  do  work  which  is  consistent  with 
the  changes  of  artistic  value  in  news¬ 
papers.  He  must  be  a  man  who  can  do 
more  than  sketch.  He  must  imbue  his 
pictures  with  the  life  which  makes  them 
interpretations  of  the  subject,  and 
which  are  an  aid  to  vivid  visualization. 

While  it  is  Mr.  Cahan’s  aim  to  de¬ 
velop  Into  a  portrait  painter,  he  says 
that  the  end  of  his  ambition  Is  to  In- 
trepret  with  pen  and  brush  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Hebrews  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York.  He  Is  at  present  trying  to  give 
the  public  an  idea  of  how  the  East 
Side  looks  through  an  artist’s  eyes,  but 
his  greatest  desire  Is  to  put  in  paint¬ 
ings  and  etchings  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  types  which  are  passing  as 
the  old  and  the  new  are  merged.  This 
work,  Mr.  Cahan  feels,  will  be  a  per¬ 
manent  contribution  to  the  pictorial  his¬ 
tory  of  one  of  the  most  Interesting  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  great  metropolis  and  will. 
In  a  broader  sense,  preserve  reflections 
of  certain  distinct  social  and  religious 
types  which  may  later  be  changed  as 
the  melting  pot  simmers  through  the 
y(:ar.s.  He  speaks  of  this  earnestly  and 
leverently. 

There  is  a  tribute  which  should  bo  paid 
to  Mr.  Cahan,  his  friends  say,  for  a  big 
accomplishment  about  which  he  is  very 
reticent.  Remembering  how  a  helping 
hand  was  stretched  out  to  him,  he  has 
been  passing  along  that  kindness  In  a 
similar  way  for  many  years.  Numerous 
newsboys  who  have  shown  artistic  talent 
have  been  the  objects  of  his  attention. 
Many  have  received  instruction  In  his 
home  and  others  have  been  put  by  him 
under  proper  tutelage  in  art  schools.  One 
of  these  young  men  Is  now  the  head  of 
the  art  department  of  one  of  the  larg- 
e.st  afternoon  papers  In  New  York  city. 
Others  are  already  on  the  road  to  as- 
.sured  sueee.ss. 

A.skcd  if  he  had  always  wanted  to  be 
an  artist,  Mr.  Cahan  said  he  had  no 
such  youthful  ambition.  He  drew  plc- 
asked  me  to  forget  that  he  had  web  tures  because  he  liked  to  do  so,  and 
feet  at  his  eyes.’”  never  thought  of  such  work  as  a  pro- 

The  day  of  the  sketch  artist  as  a  fes.slon  until  Mr.  Hersh  aroused  his  In¬ 
newspaper  Illustrator  of  daily  happen-  terest  by  showing  him  his  possibilities, 
ings  Is  passing,  Mr.  Cahan  thinks.  The  "Now,”  said  Mr,  Cahan,  "I  am  not  like- 
development  of  the  photogravure  pro-  ly  to  change  my  course.  An  artist  Is 
cess  has  done  much  toward  bringing  this  under  a  life  sentence.” 


HOW  EDITOR  HERSH  DISCOVERED  AN  ILLUSTRATOR. 

'rhe  incident  through  which  a  newsboy,  with  a  talent  for  drawing,  was  started 
on  the  road  to  fame,  has  been  pictured  by  the  artist,  nineteen  years 
later,  in  the  above  sketch,  made  for  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  Samuel  Cahan.  The  story,  a  little  romance  of 
real  life  In  the  newspaper  world,  is  a  narrative 
of  unusual  human  interest. 


Wil.son’s  face  at  the  dinner  given  to 
the  President  in  New  York  and  while 
the  President  was  speaking  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Piecing  many  sketches, 
and  utilizing  memory  of  expressions  and 
his  knowledge  of  portraiture,  Mr.  Cahan 
produced  his  masterpiece,  thus  far,  a 
picture  owned  and  admired  by  thou- 
.sands  of  Americans.  Col.  House  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  pronounc¬ 
ed  it  to  be  the  most  accurate  portrait 
of  the  Pre.sldent  ever  made.  It  Is  re¬ 
ported  that  Col.  House  .said  of  it:  "When 
I  have  left  the  President  and  see  that 
picture,  he  still  stands  before  me.”  All 
official  Washington  warmly  endorsed 
this  portrait.  Ralph  Pulizer,  Frank  I. 
Cobb,  Managing  Editor  Lincoln,  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  World  complimented  Mr. 
Cahan.  Earl  Harding,  of  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Democratic  National 
♦’This  story  is  believed  to  be  the  last  Committee,  sent  a  signaed  copy  of  this 
which  Mr.  Haeselbarth  wrote. — Editor.  portrait  to  every  Governor  in  the 
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V  \ LUE  OF  FEATURES 
STRONGLY  URGED 

r.in-ulatioii  Manager  Asserts  Need  for 

More  Varied  Diet  Tiian  Is  Afforded 

by  War  News  Alone — New  Postal 
Law  a  Menace  to  Newspapers. 

By  Jos.  H.  Lacket, 

Circulation  Uanagcr,  ifempkU  yeict-Seimitar. 

The  outstanding:  developments  during 
the  past  year  were  the  economies  ef¬ 
fected  which  enabled  us  to  reduce  our 
unpaid  circulation  47  per  cent,  and  to 
ifttrease  the  revenue  per  subscriber  11 
per  cent,  without  increasing  the  price  of 
the  paper  to  the,  subscriber.  An  increase 
of  8  per  cent,  in  the  paid  circulation 
has  also  been  a  gratifying  development. 

Conspicuous  among  the  economies  ef¬ 
fected  were  the  discontinuance  of  the 
return  privilege,  reducing  the  exchange, 
correspondent,  advertiser,  and  dead¬ 
head  list;  dropping  mail  subscriptions 
promptly  on  expiration,  and  a  general 
tightening  of  relations  with  agents  and 
carriers. 

You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions 
from  the  above,  as  to  whether  our  office 
measured  up  to  the  new  conditions.  I 
believe  that  the  circulation  managers 
generally  have  grasped  the  sigrnificance 
of  the  new  conditions  and  have  fully 
measured  up  to  them. 

SAME  OLD  PROBLEMS. 

We  face  in  1918  the  same  old  problems 
of  rising  costs  and  scarcity  of  all  ma¬ 
terials  essential  to  the  publishing  busl- 
ne.ss,  with  the  added  menace  of  a  raise 
in  postage  ratea 

It  is  very  Important  that  Congress 
reconsider  and  repeal  the  new  Postal 
Rate  law  before  it  goes  into  effect,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  actual  bur¬ 
den  it  will  place  on  the  publishers  as 
the  evil  effects  that  may  follow  in  the 
future  as  the  result  of  breaking  a  long- 
established  precedent. 

The  old  one-cent-a-pound  second- 
class  rate  is  a  fixture  in  our  institu¬ 
tions,  and  Congress  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  hesitated  and  considered 
well  iKifore  breaking  It.  The  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  rate  originally  was  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  “the  eternal  fitness  of  things,” 
and  the  enlightenment  of  our  country 
that  has  re.sulted  from  the  economical 
di.sscmination  of  intelligence,  has  amply 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
inaugurated  It. 

The  vast  superiority  of  the  United 
States  over  Russia,  culturally  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  is  due  to  our  public-school 
sy.stcm  and  to  our  periodicals  and  dally 
presa  Congress  might  ju.st  as  well  lay 
a  dc.structive  hand  upon  our  public- 
.school  sy.stem  as  upon  the  pre.ss — each 
has  its  own  educational  sphere,  and  one 
is  as  vitally  necessary  to  the  enlight¬ 
enment  and  progress  of  our  nation  as 
the  other.  Hamper  or  destroy  either 
and  you  have  set  back  the  hands  of 
civilization  and  progress. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

It  would  be  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Congress  if  it  could  take  the  broad  and 
statesmanlike  view  of  the  matter,  con¬ 
sidering  the  press  in  its  true  light  as  an 
educational  and  civilizing  force,  as  did 
that  Congress  which  inaugurated  the 
one-cent  rate,  rather  than  view  it  as  a 
journalistic  gadfly,  to  be  feared  and 
punished.  The  rai.sing  of  the  second- 
cl.ass  rate  smacks  more  of  a  desire  to 
penalize  the  press  than  a  de.slre  to  raise 
revenue. 

Our  plans  for  the  coming  year  may  be 
summarized  as  “some  more  of  the 
same,”  tho  1917  plans  having  proved 
effective.  These  plans  consist  In  plain. 


THE  DEMAND  OF  THE  HOUR 

By  ,Ta.son  Rogrr.s, 

Publisher,  The  Xcw  York  Globe. 

Let  me  urge  as  large  a  number  of  newspapers  as  possible  in  the  United 
Stafe.s  to  pledge  their  unqualified  .support  of  the  Government  to  help  with 
the  war. 

The  Admini.stration  in  power  will  and  must  .see  the  thing  through.  Its 
work  will  be  more  effective  if  we  all  got  back  of  it  and  eliminate  criticism  of 
the  sort  desired  by  the  German  propagandists. 

If  we  are  to  wdn  the  war  we  must  all  pull  together,  make  sacrifices  of  most 
ladical  klr.d.s,  and  do  our  best  to  stimulate  the  cordial  support  of  all  of  the 
rx'ople. 

Our  newspapers  can  do  much  along  constructive  lines.  Let  us  all  for  the 
duration  ot  the  war  at  least,  cut  out  political  and  other  purposes,  and  pull 
together  to  bring  the  war  to  a  victorious  end  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lot  our  newspapers  reflect  inspirational  loyalty  and  united  purpose. 

Let  us  all  for  the  time  forget  petty  local  competition  and  quest  for  small 
advantages 

I.^'t  us  help  one  another  to  weather  the  storm,  conserve  all  supplies  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  and  show  others  that  we  deserve  the  leadership  we 
as'.sume. 

Lot  us  effectively  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  all  its  announced  pur- 
po.se.s,  help  expose  and  interne  those  against  our  aims  and  seeking  to  dampen 
the  ardor  of  loyal  .\mericans  in  patriotic  service. 

Our  Government  needs  our  help,  and  by  doing  our  duty  in  full  and  perhaps 
beyond,  un.selfi.shly  and  in  the  broadest  way,  we  shall  not  only  have  done  our 
I  it,  but  our  all,  which  is  the  demand  of  the  hour. 


old-line  bucking  along  the  legitimate 
and  tried  paths,  using  the  merits  of  the 
paper  as  the  ba.sis  of  our  appeal. 

Our  regular  war  news  service  has 
l)een  supplemented  with  special  articles 
by  .strong  writers.  We  have  added  some 
attractive  features,  and  our  editorial  de¬ 
partment  is  prepared  to  as.similate  the 
human  raw  material  supplied  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  department.  War  news  alone 
as  our  special  reliance  would  be  too 
much  like  a  diet  of  bread  and  meat — 
the  public  wants  and  should  have  .some¬ 
thing  sweet  and  fluffy  along  with  it  and 
our  editorial  menu  is  de.slgned  to  offer 
a  variety  of  selling  points. 

The  coming  year — barring  a  paper 
shortage  and  high  prices — pre.sents  a 
pleasing  front  to  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try,  due  to  the  quickened  interest  of  the 
people  in  the  war  and  public  affairs. 
Our  country  is  reaching  the  chrysalis 
stage  and  is  breaking  the  provincial 
lK)nds  which  have  heretofore  bound  it, 
foreboding  good  to  all  purveyors  of  in¬ 
telligence. 

QUALITY  CIRCULATION  PAYS 

Providence  Journal  Circulation  Manager 
Ha?  No  Use  for  Premiums. 

“In  the  general  'house  cleaning’ 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  publi.shing 
busine.ss  .since  the  cost  of  production 
liegan  to  soar,  one  of  the  most  Impor¬ 
tant  facts  brought  home  to  publi.shers 
and  advertisers  alike,  is  the  value  of 
qualify  circulation,”  said  Joseph  P.  B.ar- 
ry,  circulation  manager  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin, 
before  the  New  England  Association  of 
Circulation  Managers,  in  Boston,  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

“The  old  policy  of  getting  circulation 
at  any  price  has  died  a  natural  death; 
the  worthless  circulation  has  been 
weeded  out,  and  everybody  is  bettor  off 
on  that  account. 

“The  publisher  who  uses  premiums 
and  contests  to  promote  circulation,  be¬ 
lieves  he  Is  .selling  subscriptions  and 
giving  a  prize  as  a  special  inducement, 
but  he  is  deluding  himself,  as  wh.at  he 
Is  really  doing  Is  selling  premiums  and 
giving  his  paper  for  nothing,  and  as 
the  public  .seldom  appreciate  anything 
they  get  for  nothing,  it  Is  apparent  that 
reader  confidence  cannot  be  bought  with 
premiums. 

“Don’t  wait  for  clrcul.ation  to  come 
to  you,  but  go  out  and  get  It,  is  the 
policy  every  circulation  manager  should 
follow.” 


SNOW  FAILS  TO  STOP  CARRIERS 

Storm  Which  Sweeps  Middle  West 

Can't  Hinder  Plucky  Staff  of  Roys. 

During  the  recent  snowstorms  which 
swept  the  middle  Western  States,  many 
newspapers  ran  up  again.st  almost  in¬ 
surmountable  ob.stacles  in  trying  to 
make  deliveries.  Rockford,  Ill.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  found  itself  covered  with  from 
four  to  six  feet  of  snow  and  yet  not 
without  its  new'.spapers. 

G.  S.  Galloway,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Rockford  Register-Gazette  and 
.secretary-trca.surer  of  the  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  of  Illinois  is 
proud  of  what  his  boys  did  during  the 
■Storm.  Although  street  cars  and  trains 
were  unable  to  move,  the  boys  plough¬ 
ed  their  way  through  the  snowdrifts — 
the  .smaller  boys  accompanied  by  men 
— and  delivered  their  papers. 

For  a  time  papers  were  delivered  by 
horses  and  cutter.s,  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance  a  man  had  to  travel  for  a  week 
on  foot  five  miles  to  get  copies  of  the 
Register-Gazette  to  the  carriers. 

On  a  Saturday,  de.spite  12-below-zero 
weather  and  a  high  wind,  the  boys 
made  90  per  cent,  of  their  collections. 
When  they  returned  to  the  office  they 
were  given  hot  coffee  and  sandwiche.s. 
And  plenty,  too. 

A  long  story  could  be  told  about 
these  plucky  little  carrier.s.  No  won¬ 
der  Mr.  Galloway  is  proud  of  having 
that  kind  of  a  staff  of  assistants.  Hi.s 
t)oys  are  real  soldiers. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  I 
CIRCULATORS 

Allen  G.  Thurman,  formerly  eircuha- 
tlon  manager  of  the  Dallas  (Ore.) 
Chronicle,  is  now  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Fnincisco  Call.  Mr. 
Thurman  was  for  ten  years  with  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Evening  Telegram. 

L.  A.  Nixon,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Now  Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun-Journal,  has 
organized  his  carrier  boys  into  a  war 
.savings  society,  every  member  pledging 
to  save  a  definite  sum  each  month  and 
to  lend  it  to  the  Government  by  pur¬ 
chasing  War  Savings  Stamps  and  thrift 
stamps. 

Daniel  J.  Hanlon,  well  known  In  cir¬ 
culation  work  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  Atlanta,  has  been  appointed  a.s.slst- 
ant  to  A.  G.  Lincoln,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  SL  Louis  Post- Dispatch. 


SMALLER  AND  BETTER 
PAPERS  NEEDED 

Year  of  “Economic  Disacljiislmenl”  Has 

Shown  Nee«l  of  Cutting  Out  “Chaff, 
Twaddle  and  Chit-(Jiat,”  Says 
Detroit  Publisher. 

By  James  ScHtaiMERHORN, 

Publisher  The  Detroit  Times. 

It  is  pre-determined — wltne.ss  the 
wartime  w'orries  of  our  contemporaries 
of  the  Allied  countries — that  we  shall 
feel  the  pinch  of  economic  disadju.stment 
thi.s  year;  so  we  might  just  as  w’ell  brace 
ourselves  for  the  jolt  and  get  whatso¬ 
ever  joy  we  may  from  the  reflection  that 
it  is  better  to  be  pinched  than  to  be  a 
profiteer. 

Drastic  retrenchment  which  the  situa¬ 
tion  suggests,  has  this  comforting  aspect 
to  the  publisher:  the  more  he  cuts  out 
of  features  that  his  judgement  tells  him 
can  be  dispensed  with,  the  higher  his 
product  will  rank  as  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  industries  of  this  conservation 
period. 

He  will  be  following  the  example  of 
the  official  conservationists  in  giving  his 
readers  what  he  thinks  they  should  have 
rather  than  .seeking  to  give  them  what 
they  want. 

The  latter  process  has  led  to  bulktness 
and  banality,  and  the  di.sclpline  of  this 
year  of  cheese-paring  will  not  be  with¬ 
out  its  compensations  In  chaff,  twaddle, 
chit-chat,  and  romancing  are  eliminated 
for  all  time. 

It  would  give  us  a  press  more  worthy 
of  a  redeemed  democracy. 

SUSPICION  OP  wastage. 

Tlie  passion  for  big  .space  in  advertis¬ 
ing  should  yield,  as  well,  to  the  necessity 
of  making  more  compact  papers.  Pub¬ 
lishers  .should  relieve  this  item  from  sus¬ 
picion  of  wastage  or  superfluity  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  stand  for  definite  service  and,  by 
charging  a  more  scientific  rate,  cncour- 
:ige  space-buyers  to  keep  their  business 
messages  within  rea.sonable  bounds. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  economi¬ 
cally  sound  for  department  and  instal¬ 
ment  house,  for  example,  to  fire  daily 
broadsides  that  are  heard  above  the  roar 
of  democracy’s  big  guns  at  the  front. 

Tills  may  not  be  heartening  to  “those 
of  pes.simistic  -mood,”  but  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  helpful  if  it  shall  have  even 
slight  Influence  in  encouraging  a  philo¬ 
sophical  attitude  toward  the  inevitable. 
Whatever  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  w^ir  impo.ses  upon  the  Detroit  Times 
— reduced  earnings,  shortened  business 
days,  increased  postage — we  will  stand 
without  a  whimper  while  men  arc  going 
to  their  death  for  democracy’s  survival 

War  spells  hard.ship  and  deprivation. 
We  must  meet  absolute  autocratic  ty¬ 
ranny  with  concentrated  democratic 
authority.  The  irritation  now  running 
tlirough  the  land,  born  of  the  various 
conservation  decrees  and  di.sappointment 
with  departmental  delays,  savors  of  in¬ 
subordination. 

The  Times  took  exceptions  before  war 
was  declared;  we  take  orders  now. 

Seek  Relief  from  Postal  Rurdens 

The  legisl.ative  committee  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  .\sso- 
clation  is  in  Wa.shlngton  working  to 
obtain  legi.slation  which  will  remove 
po.stal  burdens  Imposed  by  the  act  of 
October  .7,  1917.  The  committee  is  di¬ 
recting  its  efforts  toward  separation  of 
newspapers  from  magazines  and  work¬ 
ing  in  lino  of  the  McKellar  amendment 
with  maximum  rate  of  one  cent  for 
first  zone,  5/1*1  miles,  with  gradii.ated  in- 
crea.scs  beyond  zones  of  greater  dis¬ 
tance  and  with  no  tax  on  advert i.slng. 
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THE  PACE  SET  BY 
THE  CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 

during  the  year  1917  was  the  greatest  in  its  history,  and  demonstrates  without  question  its 
leadership  in  Cincinnati.  All  the  Cincinnati  papers  published  less  advertising  during  the 
year  1917  than  the  year  preceding  with  the  single  exception  of  the  TIMES-STAR.  It  is  the 
only  paper  that  made  a  gain  and  the  gain  made  was  exceedingly  substantial  and  gratifying. 

HERE’S  THE  STORY  IN  FIGURES 

During  the  year  1917  the  TIMES-STAR  published  6,422,857  lines  of  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  (classified  not  counted),  which  was  a  gain  of  142,324  lines  over  the  year  1916 

The  TIMES-STAR  Published  During  1917 

2,189,558  lines  of  Display  more  than  The  Post 
1,965,747  lines  of  Display  more  than  The  Enquirer 
4,424,413  lines  of  Display  more  than  The  Commercial  Tribune 

made  by  the  TIMES-S'J'AR  is  all  the  more  phenomenal  when  the 
twenty-five  percent,  increase,  which  was  made  in  the  rate,  is  considered. 

The  TIMKS-S'l'AR  censorship  regarding  advertisements  of  a  question- 
character,  being  so  exacting,  has  eliminated  from  its  columns  many 
thousands  of  lines  of  advertising  which  were  published  by  the  other 
papers.  Wild  Cat  Oil  and  Mining  Speculations,  Fake  Jewelry  Auction 
‘F  Sales,  Objectionable  Medical  and  advertisements  of  a  similar  character 

are  not  accepted  in  the  d'lMKS-STAR  columns. 

The  above  figures  without  question  clearly  substantiate  the  TIMKS- 
S'FAR’S  claim  of  absolute  supremacy  in  the  Cincinnati  Field  of  Advertising,  and  also  prove  that  it  is 
the  one  Cincinnati  Daily  that  is  known  and  read  by  people  who  have  money  to  spend. 

The  TI AIKS-STAR  is  also  the  only  Cincinnati  Daily  which  is  a  member  of  Fhe  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations. 


Eastern  Representative 

E.  A.  BERDAN 

1127  Brunswick  Building,  New  York 


Western  Representative 

THE  L.  H.  CRALL  CO. 

904  Tribune  Building,  Chicago 
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EIGHT-COLUMN  NEWSPAPER  PAGE  IS 
STEADILY  WINNING  FAVOR 


Saving  of  News  Print,  Increased  Advertising  Revenues  and  Im¬ 
proved  Make-Up  Result  from  Adoption  of  New  Standard 
Size — Some  Obstacles  In  Way. 

By  W.  L.  Haij?tead. 

Formerly  General  Manager,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Now  Assoeiated  with  the 
Committee  on  Paper,  .1.  N.  P.  A. 

SIMIEART.y  as  to  the  dry-mat  stereotype  process,  which  was  discussed  in  the 
last  previcus  issue  of  The  Kpitor  and  Pcbi-isher,  publishers  seeking  methods 
of  intensive  economy  have  analyzed  the  eight-column  page  size  in  relation  to 
their  own  situations.  A  few  have  di.scovercd  to  their  amazement  that  their 
presses  could  not  be  converted,  the  cylinders  being  too  short.  Some  have  been 
(letetred  by  the  initial  expense  of  the  change  which  is  considerable;  others  by  the 
fear  of  controversy  with  advci-li.scrs  over  the  reduced  column  width.  Few  who 
have  gone  into  the  subk'ct  thoroughly  have  found  any  of  the  obstacles  insur¬ 
mountable.  Vorn  pat>ers  have  made  the  change  during  the  year  probably  than 
in  any  previous  one.  Xo  complete  list  is  now  available.  None  has  ever  changed 
Viack. 

The  no'chanical  changes  necessfiry  for  a  paper  of  any  other  page  size  to  adopt 
8  columns  12*4  ems,  which  is  now  recognized  as  the  .standard  .size,  recommended 
by  paper  manufacturers  and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
when  at  all  po.ssihle,  are  quite  simple,  although  they  involve  con.siderable  expense 
and  numerous  adjustments.  New  chases  and  .sometimes  new  turtles  must  be  had. 
.“tome  chases  can  be  converted  by  cutting  down  the  side  sticks,  but  that  usually 
fatally  weakens  them  and  is  not  advi.sable.  The  .slugs  and  rules  mu.st  be  changed, 
which  is  ea.sier  for  those  who  make  most  of  their  material  by  linotype  and  mono¬ 
type  ca.ster.s  than  for  tho.se  who  still  ii.se  type  foundry  material.  Alterations  have 
to  be  made  in  the  .stereotype  machinery  and  pres.se.s.  New  rubber  and  felt 
blankets  and  new  rollers  mu.st  be  had  for  the  presses.  These  are  technical  mat¬ 
ters.  too  intricate  to  describe  in  detail  in  this  connection  and  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood  everywhere. 


The  Advantage  of  8-Column  Size 


The  advantages  of  the  eight-column 
size,  most  of  which  accrue  equally  to 
the  12*4  or  13-em  column,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

It  saves  slightly  less  than  1  per  cent, 
in  news  print  paper  in  compari.son  with 
the  seven-column  .size,  in  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  margins  (which  are  waste 
except  for  ornamental  and  convenience 
purposes)  to  the  whole  area  of  the  page 
is  1  per  cent.  less. 

To  express  the  same  thing  in  another 
way:  one  more  column  is  added  to  the 
page,  with  no  increase  in  the  side  mar¬ 
gins.  and  an  increase  in  the  top  and 
bottom  margins  of  only  the  extra  col¬ 
umn. 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood  calculated  this 
saving  for  all  page  sizes  in  very  elaljor- 
ate  and  mathematically  conclusive  form 
some  years  ago.  The  booklet  which 
contained  this  is  now  out  of  print,  but 
the  data  were  reprinted  recently  by  the 
Committee  on  Paper  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
and  may  be  secured  on  request. 

EASIER  make:-up. 

The  eight-column  page  makes  up 
easier  and  vkith  better  balance,  especial¬ 
ly  with  the  pyramid  arrangement  of 
advertising.  A  large  advertisement  does 
not  so  easily  “kill"  the  page.  The  news 
editor  has  a  better  show  for  the  display 
of  news. 

Papers  which  make  up  in  the  older 
way,  with  advertising  on  both  sides  of 
many  pages  and  with  news  in  the  centre, 
find  it  advantageous;  two  columns  of 
advertising  can  be  run  on  the  left  .side 
of  the  page,  and  three  on  the  right  side, 
with  three  columns  for  news  in  the  cen¬ 
tre.  With  a  seven-column  page,  this 
contingency  leaves  but  two  columns  at 
the  top  of  the  column  for  news,  which 
is  difficult  to  utilize  effectively. 

Pagf^  without  adverti.sing,  such  as 
the  first,  the  editorial,  the  magazine,  and 
feature  page.s,  dress  more  effectively, 
even  with  single-column  make-up.  For 
broken-column  work  the  same  is  true. 

Position  ads  are  more  easily  placed, 
and  there  are  more  positions  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  total  columns  in  the  issue. 

A  RAISE  IN  ADVBRTISINO  RATES. 

A  change  from  13  to  the  12^-em  col¬ 


umn,  if  the  advertiser  is  required  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  at  the  same  agate-line  rate,  is 
in  reality  an  advance  in  the  advertising 
charge  of  approximately  4  per  cent.  The 
advertiser  receives  an  agate  line  one- 
half  em  pica  shorter. 

BETTER  PAGE  SYMMETRY. 

The  symmetry  of  an  eight-column  page 
width  for  all  except  the  very  .short  page 
lengths  (twenty  Inches  type  measure)  Is 
generally  regarded  as  better.  A  .short 
column  length  with  an  eight-column 
width  makes  the  pages  nearly  .square, 
which  is  not  "beautiful”  from  an  artis¬ 
tic  standpoint.  George  French,  in  his 
book  on  the  principles  of  advertising, 
has  elucidated  this  fully  in  connection 
with  the  shape  of  adverti.sements.  The 
rectangular  proportions  of  the  Maltese 
cross  are  the  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  of 
all  similar  forms. 

Te.sts  have  been  made  which  show 
that  the  12V4-em  column  is  no  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  read  than  the  13-em  column. 
In  fact,  with  6  or  7  point  body  type, 
if  the  face  is  a  conden.sed  one,  it  is  eas¬ 
ier  to  read.  The  12*4  or  13-em  column 
is  ju.st  the  width  that  the  average  nor¬ 
mal  human  eye  can  trace  back  and 
forth  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue.  The 
.smaller  the  type  the  le.ss  distance  can 
the  eye  so  shift  without  tiring. 

A  full-page  advertisement,  which 
many  advertisers  use  frequently  for  its 
attention  and  impression  value,  involves 
the  purchase  of  more  space  than  with  a 
seven-column  page.  The  dominance  of 
a  page  requires  a  larger  advertisement. 
This  automatic  forcing  up  of  the  adver- 
ti.ser  produces  many  agate  lines  of  ex¬ 
tra  space,  the  extra  co.st  of  which  to 
the  publisher  is  negligible. 

AIlKITIONAIi  PAGES  AVOIIlEXt. 

The  unit  of  increa.se  or  decrea.s«“  in  th(? 
.size  of  an  issue  lieing  two  page.s  of  six¬ 
teen  columns,  in.stead  of  two  pages  of 
fourteen  column.s,  additional  pages  arc 
more  easily  avoid<'d.  The  man  who  con¬ 
trols  the  size  of  the  i.ssue  from  day  to 
day  will  find  it  neces.sary  to  increa.se 
the  size  two  pages  le.ss  often  when  the 
increase  involves  sixteen  than  when  it 
involves  fourteen  columns.  In  that  way 


many  and  many  a  two-page  run  of  pa¬ 
per,  Ink,  composition,  and  postage  is 
saved  without  the  reader  ever  realizing 
that  he  is  skimped. 

The  reverse  is  true,  of  course.  When 
the  rai.sing  of  the  paper  is  unavoid.tblc 
the  increase  is  16  instead  of  14  columns. 
But  actual  operation  has  shown  that 
managing  editors  have  fewer  “must” 
raises  with  the  larger  page  size. 

ADVANTAGE  TO  MILLS. 

One  of  the  most  important  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  8-column  page  size  is  the 
preference  of  paper  mills  for  roll  sizes 
based  upon  it.  These  sizes  fit  their 
paper  machines  with  less  “trim”  or 
wairte.  That,  as  much  as  the  advan¬ 
tages  enumerated,  has  induced  the 
large  newspapers,  fighting  for  the  la.st 
cent  in  the  price  of  paper,  to  recognize 
the  mill  conditions. 

The  paper  makers  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publlsher.s’  Association  have 
for  .some  years  jointly  urged  the  adop¬ 
tion  wherever  possible  of  the  8-column 
page  .size  in  the  interest  of  standardiza¬ 
tion.  To  whatever  degree  that  is 
brought  about  the  cost  of  paper  will  be 
correspondingly  reduced.  Under  recent 
and  present  conditions  there  is  no  tan¬ 
gible  benefit  to  the  publishing  industry, 
of  course,  but  as  a  sound  economic  sav¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  a  .saving  in  the  great 
long  run. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  problem 
which  such  a  large  number  of  roll  sizes 
is  to  the  mills,  the  Publisher.s’  Paper 
Company,  which  is  now  handling  the 
Northcliffe  Newfoundland  paper  in  the 
United  States,  had  in  stock  in  New 
York  city  146  different  sizes,  but  was 
unable  to  supply  paper  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  inquirers. 

A  glance  at  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
Committee  on  Paper  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
showing  the  roll  widths  used  by  more 
than  1,000  papers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  which  was  sent  out  gen¬ 
erally  to  newspapers,  will  stagger  one 
with  the  lack  of  uniformity  now  exist¬ 
ing.  It  is  almost  out  of  the  question 
for  mills  to  manufacture  for  storage, 
without  considerable  loss,  due  to  in¬ 


ability  to  estimate  what  sizes  they  can 
dispose  of  on  the  open  market. 

The  installation  of  paper  making  ma¬ 
chines  is  quite  a  problem.  The  width 
of  the  machine  limits  its  u.se,  to  a  large 
degree,  to  certain  roll  sizes  which  con¬ 
sequently  narrows  the  market  of  the 
product  of  that  machine  to  those  news¬ 
papers  it  can  accommodate.  If  there 
were  a  greater  degree  of  standardization 
in  roll  sizes  the  mills  could  accommo¬ 
date  a  larger  number  of  newspapers. 
This  would  make  a  wider  buying  mar¬ 
ket  for  each  publisher. 

SO.Mi;  DISADVANTAGhiS. 

There  are  s<jinc  disadvantages  to  Ihe 
8-column  page.  It  increases  the  size 
of  the  already  too  large  page.  .V  news- 
I»apor  is  unwieldy  in  .size,  much  more  so 
than  a  book  or  magazine.  The  man  wlio 
built  the  first  newspaper  printing  i>ress 
and  caiLsed  the  first  newspaper  to  re¬ 
semble  a  “blanket”  ought  to  lie  resur¬ 
rected  and  shot  at  sunrise.  The  incon¬ 
venient  shape  of  newspapers  emphasizes 
the  flimslne.ss  of  their  physical  material 
and  the  relative  crudeness  of  their 
physical  makeup,  inescapable  when 
manufactured  to  be  sold  at  one  or  two 
cents.  The  entire  indu.stry  has  been 
developed  around  the  “blanket  sheet” 
as  undesirable  as  it  is,  but  now  un¬ 
changeable. 

Many  valuable  cuts  not  made  in  re¬ 
cent  years  are  rendered  worthless. 
Many  offices  have  for  .some  time  made 
their  cuts  narrower  than  formerly  in 
anticipation  of  a  change  in  column 
width.  This  does  not  apply  to  large 
paper.s,  which  seldom  use  cuts  a  sec¬ 
ond  time,  mo.st  of  them  filing  only 
photographs  and  drawings. 

Some  years  ago  advertising  cuts  and 
matrices  were  made  only  for  13  ems. 
Now  nearly  all  arc  made  for  either  col¬ 
umn  width.  The  earlier  papers  to  u.se 
the  12>4-em  column  had  considerable 
difficulty  with  this  condition. 

In  smaller  cities,  where  ad  writers 
prepare  but  one  copy  of  advertisements, 
pa.s.sing  it  along  to  one  or  more  news¬ 
papers,  or  supply  one  newspaper  with 


Amerita'i  Largtit  and  Btti  NnL'tfagtr  InduttHal  Aditnliing  jigmei'' 


Permanent  weekly  industrial  pages 
among  non-regular  advertisers. 

Solicitors  of  Industrial  Advertising 
for  Rotogravure  Sections  and  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Sections. 

High  Class  Special  Editions  handled 
for  leading  newspapers  in  the  larger 
cities  only  when  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  their  publication  and 
where  the  Publisher  is  willing  to 
make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  from  a  news  standpoint. 
— Entire  supervision  of  news  and 
mechanical  ends  given  when 
requested. 

All  Industrial  advertising  solicited 
on  an  indirect  result  general  pub¬ 
licity  basis  somewhat  along  the  same 
lines  that  Trade  Journal,  Bill  Board 
and  Street  Car  advertising  is  secured. 
No  campaigns  conducted  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  less  than 
200,000. 


JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Main  OfliPe,  Ninth  Fioor,  Dexter  Bnilding,  Ronton,  Mann. 

Branch  Ofllcea. — Hoorn  1822 — .10  Broad  St.,  New  York  ; — North  American 
Buildlnx  Philadelphia ; — Herald  and  Traveler  Building,  Boston; — .’>06-8 
Equitable  Building,  Baltimore ; — Courier  Journal  Omre  Building,  Txiuis- 
ville; — Ttmea-DUpatrb  Building,  Richmond; — Constitution  Building.  At¬ 
lanta. 
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a  proof  from  another  oBice  some  trouble 
is  encountered  if  but  one  paper  has  the 
12%-em  column.  A  lay-out  and  copy 
prepared  for  13-em  columns  will  not 
go  without  alterations  in  12Vi-em  col¬ 
umns.  This  is  a  minor  difficulty,  soon 
obviated. 

A  paper  which  takes  the  lead  in  a 
city  in  using  the  12*4-em  column  and 
asks  advertisers  to  accept  it  as  an  agate 
line  will  very  likely,  especially  if  "com- 
I,)etitlon”  aggravate  the  situation,  as 
newspaper  competition  invariably  does 
to  its  discredit,  have  something 
of  a  light,  which  can  be  won,  however, 
by  courage  and  tact  which  will  win 
most  good  fights. 

PRICB  SCALJJ  COMPUCATIONS. 

The  Typographical  Union  probably 
will  claim  and  make  a  fight  over  the 
l>olnt  that  the  printer  should  have  the 
same  pay  for  setting  a  12%-eni  line 
as  for  a  13-cm  line  on  the  piece  scale, 
one  requiring  as  much  time,' effort  and 
.skill  as  the  other.  There  was  a  pro¬ 
longed  controversy  about  this  in  Chi¬ 
cago  some  years  ago.  It  would  be  ad- 
vi.sable  to  thresh  the  point  out  with  the 
printers  before  the  change  is  made,  if 
the  piece  scale  is  in  use. 


INK  SHORTAGE  RELIEVED 

Little  Danger  tli.it  Supply  Will  Fail- 
Much  Material  Held  in  Transit. 

Printing  ink  manufacturers,  who 
feared  the  Garfield  order  would  cause  a 
fffilure  of  supply  to  the  papers,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  modification  that 
permitted  them  to  continue  operations 
for  the  five  closed  days,  so  far  as  news 
ink  was  concerned.  This,  according  to 
David  E.  Goe,  secretary  of  the  National 
A.s.soclatlon  of  Printing  Ink  Manufac¬ 
turers,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  has  re¬ 
lieved  the  situation  so  that  there  will 
be  no  shortage. 

Priority  orders,  Mr.  Goe  said,  has 
been  holding  up  the  materials  in  tran¬ 
sit  to  such  an  extent  that  It  has  been 
difficult  for  the  manufacturers  to  get 
enough  to  run  their  plants.  There  are 
thirty  or  forty  cars  now  bringing  ma¬ 
terial  to  New  York,  that  are  held  up 
somewhere  between  here  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  he  is  trying  to  trace  them. 
15ut  the  authorities  at  Washington  have 
given  their  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
by  giving  the  same  preference  to  ink 
that  is  given  to  news  print,  are  hasten¬ 
ing  deliveries.  The  supply  will  be  tight 
for  about  a  week,  Mr.  Goe  said,  but  af¬ 
ter  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  material  will  arrive  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  regularity.  Meantime,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  borrowing  from  one  an¬ 
other  wherever  possible,  to  fill  con¬ 
tracts. 


State  Laws  Hinder  Censorship 
Washington,  January  22. — Bcc.au.se 
newspapers  in  some  coast  States  are 
required  by  State  law  to  publish  ship 
movements,  the  Navy  Department,  in 
its  efforts  to  keep  such  information 
from  the  enemy,  is  considering  asking 
Congress  to  enact  a  law  forbidding 
such  publications.  The  great  majority 
of  newspapers  of  the  country  strictly 
follow  the  voluntary  censorship  agree¬ 
ment,  but  State  laws  put  many  of  them 
in  difficult  positions. 


Limit  A.  N.  P.  A.  Dinner  Attendance 
It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  on  Fri¬ 
day,  April  26,  Inste.ad  of  Thursday,  April 
25,  the  date  originally  set.  This  time 
attendance  will  be  limited  strictly  to 
members.  Only  three  tickets  will  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  each  memlier,  and  those  who 
use  them  must  be  from  the  home  office 
of  the  publication  represented. 
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FINDS  NEW  USE  FOR 
TRADE  REPORTS 

Bureau  of  Advertising  Demonstrates 

Their  V'alue  in  the  Development  of 

New  Advertising  Accounts — Plan 
in  Operation  Six  Months. 

By  Thomas  H.  Mooue, 

Associate  IHrociof,  Uurcau  of  AdvertUiny. 

HERE  is  a  specific  phase  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  work  which 
has  developed  in  the  past  six  months 
that  I  should  like  to  speak  of  in  this 
number. 

It  is  a  plan  of  gathering  definite  in¬ 
formation  covering  a  particular  indus¬ 
try  and  using  that  information  for  a 
canvass  of  that  industry  in  its  entirety 
in  behalf  of  newspaper  advertising. 

The  idea  is  an  evolution  rather  than 
something  entirely  new,  and  its  adop¬ 
tion  in  its  present  shape  is  due  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge,  Fleming  Newbold. 

The  Bureau  sends  out  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  newspapers  in  various  cities, 
asking  each  paper,  to  secure  answers 
from  a  number  of  representative  deal¬ 
ers.  The  questionnaires  are  so  widely 
distributed  among  the  newspapers  that 
no  one  is  called  upon  to  do  any  bur¬ 
densome  work,  yet  enough  information 
is  gathered  to  enable  the  Bureau  to 
make  an  intelligent  survey  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  possibilities, 
based  on  such  similarities  or  differences 
in  reports  as  lead  to  conclusions. 

Surveys  have  been  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  such  industries  as  silverware, 
artificial  soles,  automobile  lenses,  lino¬ 
leum,  and  paint.  The  latter  report  is 
the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  that 
has  yet  been  done.  It  presents  a  graphic 
story  of  the  paint  business  that  has 
proved  of  comiielling  interest  to  some 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
country,  and  has  already  helped  to 
shape  several  very  good  sized  newspa¬ 
per  appropriations. 

Demands  from  manufacturers  for 
copies  of  tihs  particular  report  and  for 
interviews  have  actually  exceeded  the 
Bureau’s  capacity  to  meet. 

OTHER  TRADE  REPORTS. 

The  report  on  silverware  was  produc¬ 
tive  to  a  lesser  degree  and  has  served 
the  purpose  of  making  silverware  man¬ 
ufacturers  give  more  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  newspapers  than  ever  before. 

The  increased  volume  of  advertising 
in  newspapers  on  artificial  soles  is  an 
evidence  that  something  has  meuie  the 
manufacturers  of  these  products  real¬ 
ize  they  need  extensive  publicity. 

The  Bureau  has  found  that  the  solici¬ 
tor  armed  with  a  trade  report  has  an 
open  door  in  front  of  him  to  the  office 
of  a  big  man.  There  is  something  there 
the  man  with  money  to  spend  wants  to 
see.  Some  of  the  letters  received  by 
the  Bureau  thanking  it  for  its  informa¬ 
tion  are  really  astonishing.  Advertisers 
are  always  willing  to  listen  to  facts, 
and  frequently  eager  to  do  so.  The 
trade  report  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
presenting  facts  we  have  found  up  to 
date. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  specific  argu¬ 
ments  for  newspaper  advertising  we 
have  yet  developed. 

This  work  in  its  preesnt  form  is  only 
six  months  old.  It  is  growing  rapidly. 

The  reports  are  getting  better  and  re¬ 
sults  are  becoming  more  apparent. 

When  it  makes  its  next  annual  report 
to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  the  Bureau  can  point 
to  canvasses  of  several  industries  more 
thoroughly  made  than  any  canvass  ever 
before  made  on  behalf  of  newspapers. 
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Dependable 

Here’S  a  point  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  every  publisher 
about  to  install  composing 
machines : 

Hundreds  of  Linotypes  built 
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INCOME  TAX  STILL 
PUZZLES  MAN^ 

Altlioupli  Trea>ury  Department  Has  Fur¬ 
nished  Detailed  Information  Con- 
rerning  War  Measure,  Inquiries 
Continue  to  Pour  In. 

(Special  to  The  Editok  ami  I’uiimsiiek. ) 

Washington,  January  21.  —  News- 
paiKT  men,  like  other.s,  are  subject  to 
the  income  tax,  which  affects  all  un¬ 
married  jK-rsons  drawing  .salaries  of 
$1,000  or  more  a  year.  The  Treasury 
iX'partment  has  furnished  information 
which  g(x-s  into  detail  and  answers  in¬ 
numerable  que.stions.  The  war  income 
tax  has  ln'on  widely  di.scus.sed,  still 
there  are  many  jiersons  whose  first 
question  is,  "What  are  the  exemp¬ 
tions?”  Tbe  answer  is  $2,000  in  the 
ca.se  of  married  persons  and  $1,000  in 
the  case  of  unmarried  persons. 

"Hut,”  a  numlier  of  inquirers  have 
.said,  "I’m  married,  and  as  my  in(,'ome 
for  1917  was  just  $2,000,  I  don’t  have  to 
file  a  return.”  Wrong!  The  law  re¬ 
quires  that  returns  shall  be  made  by 
married  pi-rsons  or  heads  of  families 
whose  income  was  $2,000  and  by  un¬ 
married  iKTSons  who.se  income  was 
$1,000,  although  the  tax  applies  only  to 
incomes  in  exce.ss  of  those  amounts. 

"I’m  not  married,  but  I  have  a  moth¬ 
er  dependent  upon  me  for  support.  Am 
I  allowed  an  exemption  of  $2,000?”  This 
is  another  frequent  query.  The  answer 
is  "Yes."  A  taxpayer  Is  considered  to 
Ik;  the  head  of  a  family  and  entitled  to 
the  $2,000  exemption,  if  he  is  supporting 
one  or  more  persons  related  by  blood  or 
by  marriage.  An  additional  exemption  of 
$200  Is  allowed  for  each  dependent  child 
if  under  eighteen  years  of  age  or  in¬ 
capable  of  self-support. 

If  a  husband  and  wife  make  separate 
returns  their  total  exemption  may  be 
claimed  by  either,  but  not  by  both,  or 
it  may  be  divided  between  them.  The 
exemption  for  dependent  children  Is  al¬ 
lowed  either  the  husband  or  wife,  but 
,  not  both. 

FOUR  FORMS  USED. 

Four  separate  forms  are  used  in  re¬ 
porting  income  taxes.  Per.sons  whose 
individual  incomes  for  1917  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $3,000  should  a.sk  for  Form  1010-A 
Those  whose  individual  incomes  were 
in  excess  of  that  amount  should  ask  for 
Form  1040.  Additional  forms  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  excess  profits  and  corpora¬ 
tion  taxes.  The  return  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  affidavit. 

The  normal  rate  of  tax  under  the  act 
of  1917  is  2  per  cent.  The  old  Income 
tax  under  the  act  of  1916  still  Is  in  ef¬ 
fect,  so  that  the  total  tax  is  the  sum 
of  these  taxes  added  together.  Under 
the  act  of  1916  the  normal  rate  of  tax 
Is  2  per  cent  on  incomes  of  married 
persons  in  excess  of  $4,000  and  on  in¬ 
comes  of  .single  per.sons  in  excess  of 
$8,000.  For  Instance,  a  married  man 
with  an  income  of  $4  500  must  pay  a 
tax  of  $60  and  a  single  man  a  tax  of 
*100.  This  is  2  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
above  his  exemption  of  $2,000  ($2,500). 
under  the  act  of  1917,  and  2  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  above  his  exemption  of 
$4,000  ($500)  under  the  act  of  1916. 

Returns  must  be  filed  on  or  before 
March  1,  1918.  In  ca.se  of  Illness  or 
ab.sence  from  home  a  taxpayer  may  ob¬ 
tain  an  extension  of  thirty  days  by  fil¬ 
ing  a  written  application  before  March 
1.  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue  are 
not  authorized  to  grant  extensions  of 
more  than  thirty  days,  but  this  author¬ 
ity  is  granted  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal'  Revenue  in  meritorious  causes. 
If  .such  extension  is  desired,  the  re¬ 
quest  addressed  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  should  contain  a 


detailed  statement  covering  the  reasons 
wliieli  make  it  impo.ssible  for  tlie  tax- 
payei-  to  file  ins  return  on  or  before 
March  1. 

I’AV.MtNT  iniFOKE  JUNE  15. 

I’ayment  must  be  made  on  or  before 
June  15,  1918.  Under  a  ruling  of  tiie 
Treasury  Department  the  taxpayer  may 
pay  in  four  instalments,  the  first  of 
which  must  be  made  on  or  before  Janu¬ 
ary  30,  the  second  on  or  before  Febru¬ 
ary  2S,  the  third  on  or  before  April  30, 
and  the  fourth  on  or  before  June  15. 
Advance  payments  are  credited  with  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  a  year 
from  the  date  of  payment  to  June  15, 
which  interest  is  deductible  from  the 
total  amount  due. 

Several  inquiries  have  been  made 
concerning  the  Government’s  method  of 
a.scertaining  whether  persons  subject 
to  the  law  have  complied  with  its  re¬ 
quirement. 

The  answer  is  that  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  has  a  checking  system 
by  which  it  will  be  informed  of  de¬ 
linquents.  The  "information  at  source” 
provision  will  provide  the  Government 
with  many  complete  returns.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  every  individual, 
firm,  or  corporation  is  required  to  file 
with  the  Commi.s.sioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  a  true  and  accurate  report  of  pay¬ 
ments  made  in  salary,  wages,  interest, 
commissions,  rentals,  etc.,  of  $800  or 
more  during  the  year  1917,  together 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  such  jiayments  were 
made. 

For  failure  to  file  the  return  on  time 
the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$20  nor  moi"c  tlian  $1,000,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  50  per  cent,  of  tlie  amount  of  tax 
due.  For  making  a  false  or  fraudulent 
return  the  penalty  is  a  fine  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $2,000  or  not  exceeding  one  year’s 
impri.sonmcnt,  or  both,  and  100  per 
cent,  of  the  tax  due.  For  failing  to  pay 
the  tax  on  time  the  penalty  is  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
a  tax  due  plus  1  per  cent,  interest  for 
each  full  month  during  which  it  re¬ 
mains  unpaid. 

It  should  lie  impressed  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  while  the  Government  experts 
in  many  cities  are  offering  their  ser- 
•vices  w'ithout  co.st,  failure  to  .see  them 
does  not  nlieve  per.sons  subject  to 
the  tax  of  their  duty  to  file  their  re¬ 
turns  within  the  time  prescribed.  The 
Government  is  not  required  to  seek  the 
taxpayer.  The  taxpayer  munt  seek  the 
(lovernment. 

HONOR  “OLD”  BOB  WILKES 

Bench  and  Bar  of  New  \  ork  Pay  Trib¬ 
ute  to  Evening  World  Reporter. 

The  bench  and  bar  of  New  York  last 
Thursday  night  jiaid  a  high  tribute  to  a 
reporter.  The  high,  the  middle,  and  the 
low’  courts  were  represented;  the  great¬ 
est  of  legal  talent,  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  a  diplomat,  lately  returned  from 
abroad:  laymen  of  high  station,  and 
the  new.spaper  profe.ssion,  all  contributed 
in  various  ways  to  attest  to  the  esteem 
and  admiration  in  which  they  hold  “Old” 
Boh  Wilkes,  of  the  Kvening  World,  who 
celebrated  his  .silver  jubilee  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Criminal  Courts  Building. 

In  the  Winter  Garden  of  the  Hotel 
McAlpin  they  gave  "Bob,”  otherwise 
Robert  R.,  a  banquet  and  presented  him 
with  a  solid  silver  service  set.  In  the 
gathering  were  fifty-one  judges  and 
many  more  ex-jurist.s.  Then;  were  law¬ 
yers  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
greatest  criminal  trials  the  city  has 
known  in  the  jia.st  twenty-five  years; 
barristers,  whose  names  are  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  intricate  legal  machinery 
of  the  mo.st  prominent  ca-ses  of  State 
and  nation. 


(;har(;ed  with  stealing  news 

New.s  Furnished  Staat^-Zeitung  by  P. 

Found  Its  Way  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Agents  of  the  Department  of  Ju.stice 
are  investigating  the  case  of  G.  Arviza, 
.New  York  correspondent  of  L’ Union  of 
Buenos  Aires,  who,  according  to  a  re- 
t>ort  filed  with  the  Government  authori- 
lie.s,  has  been  obtaining,  through  the  al¬ 
leged  brilK-ry  of  a  former  Associated 
Press  employee,  news  furnished  the 
.New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  The  publishers  of  The 
.'^taats-Zeitung  have  been  exonerated  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  and  the  investi¬ 
gation  now  has  to  do  only  with  the  al- 
legc'd  activities  of  Arviza  and  the  person 
through  whom  he  was  able  to  get  copies 
of  “A.  P.”  news  dispatches. 

L’Union  is  a  well-known  Argentinian 
daily,  and  Arviza  has  been  for  some 
time  in  charge  of  its  New  York  office, 
which  is  in  the  World  Building.  He  has 
admitted  to  the  Federal  authorities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  A.s.sistant  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  John  C.  Knox,  that  it  is 
ti’ue  that  he  obtained  some  Associated 
Press  news  dispatchi%  which  had  been 
.sent  into  the  Staats-Zeitung  office,  but 
insisted  that  he  had  obtained  the  dis¬ 
patches  for  purely  news  purpo.ses  and 
for  transmi.ssion  to  his  paper  in  Buenos 
.Vires. 

Hear  Plea  for  Training 

The  editorial  conference  of  the  New 
York  Bu.sineas  Publisher.s’  As.sociation 
Inc.,  was  addressed  at  its  luncheon 
meeting  Tuesday  by  Howard  H.  Gros.s, 
president  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  Dague.  Mr.  Gross  made  a 
stirring  apiieal  to  the  members  to  lend 
the  .support  of  their  publications  to  the 
movement. 
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POOR  MAIL  SERVICE 
STILL  LiNREMEDIED 


Cin-ulatlon  Managers  Everywhere  Report 
That  Irregular  and  Late  Delivery 
Is  Getting  to  Be  Rule  Rather 
Than  the  Exception. 


The  complaints  of  poor  mail  service 
continue  to  reach  The  Kditor  and  Pub- 
LisHEK.  Wilmington,  O.,  reports  that 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  for  the  6th 
was  received  on  Tuesday,  the  15th,  and 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  for  the  12th 
in  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  tlie  16th. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  reports  that  The  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher  for  December  29th 
was  not  received  until  January  13th 
and  The  Editor  and  Publisher  for  the 
January  5th  was  not  received  until 
January  14.  Elgin,  Ill.,  reports  that 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  for  the  6th 
was  not  received  until  Monday  the  14th 
and  so  it  goes.  Complaints  of  irregular 
and  late  delivery  are  general.  That  this 
poor  service  is  not  confined  by  any 
means  to  one  section  of  the  country,  or 
one  publication,  is  shown  by  numerous 
letters  on  file.  Excerpts  from  which  are 
reproduced  herewith : 

II.  A.  Waters,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Telegram: 

“Our  principal  complaint  against  the 
mail  service  is  the  indifference  shown 
mailed  newspapers  by  postmasters  in 
regard  to  the  returning  of  papers  un¬ 
claimed  or  refused.  First  class  matter 
containing  bills  are  generally  returned, 
but  seldom  the  new.spaper.  Very  often 
even  the  bills  mailed  as  first-class  mat¬ 
ter  arc  returned  two  or  three  months 
old.” 

E.  H.  Mason,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal: 

“We  are  compelled  to  maintain  auto¬ 
mobile  service  in  nearly  every  direction 
from  our  city  in  order  to  get  the  papers 
into  nearby  towns  in  time. for  evening 
delivery.  The  mail  service  is  the  worst 
l)ossible.  Matters  seem  to  be  getting 
worse  instead  of  better.  Papers  some¬ 
times  are  not  received  for  two  or  three 
days,  .sometimes  the  subscribers  receive 
two  or  three  papers  at  one  time.’' 

S.  L.  O'Connor,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Glohe: 

“Complaints  are  becoming  more  nu¬ 
merous  every  week.  For  some  time 
past  we  have  known  that  magazines  of 
national  circulation  were  experiencing 
considerable  delay  in  the  delivery  of 
their  publications,  but  we  were  not  at¬ 
tracted  until  recently. 

“One  rather  .significant  point  observed 
Is  that  distance  does  not  necessarily  add 
frequency  of  complaints  as  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  as  many  complaints  from  near-by 
towns  as  we  are  from  di.stant  sections, 
that  Is,  British  Columbia  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  Southern  States.” 

C.  H.  Breed,  circulation  manager.  The 
Spokesman-Review : 

“Our  experience  here  has  led  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  get  the  best  service  over 
the  expre.ss  lines.  Our  dally  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  which  amounts,  on  the 
daily,  to  43,000  and  on  the  Sunday,  to 
sixty-odd  thou.sand.  Is  nearly  all  sent 
by  expre.ss.  We  send  only  6,000  or  7,000 
by  mail. 

“Our  experience  has  been  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  post  office  officials  reply 
to  complaints  that  they  can't  find  out 
who  Is  to  blame. 

“I  had  some  po.st  office  officials  talk¬ 
ing  to  me  not  a  great  while  ago  with 
relation  to  sending  a  larger  amount  of 
business  through  the  mails  and  I  told 
them  that  I  could  not  see  my  way  clear 
to  do  so,  that  if  they  conducted  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  business  the  same  way  the  express 


companies  conduct  theirs,  there  might 
be  .some  reason  to  make  the  change.” 

I*.  L.  McCrary,  circulation  manager,  Su¬ 
perior  Telegram: 

“VVe  have  not  heretofore  had  so  many 
complaints  of  poor  service  as  we  are 
receiving  now,  and  it  seems  to  be  get¬ 
ting  worse. 

“It  is  because  of  the  poor  mail  service 
that  we  are  shipping  as  much  of  our 
out-of-town  circulation  by  express  as 
we  can,  and  getting  boys  in  the  towns 
in  our  territory  to  receive  the  express 
bundles  and  deliver  the  papers. 

“Within  the  next  six  months  wo  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  the  greater  portion  of  our 
out-of-town  circulation  go  by  express 
instead  of  mail.” 

Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Utica  Press: 

“The  service  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be  a  few  years  or  even  a  few  months 
ago,  and  complaints  from  our  sub¬ 
scriber  continue  to  be  received  at  our 
office  daily. 

“Inadequate,  unreliable  porter  ser¬ 
vice  at  railroad  stations  has  been  the 
cause  of  our  missing  trains  many  times, 
hundreds  of  our  papers  being  overlook¬ 
ed  until  after  the  departure  of  mail 
trains,  and  being  delayed  several  hours 
thereby.  Our  paper  is  a  morning  pub¬ 
lication,  and  removal  from  service  of 
certain  trains  has  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  reach  many  of  our  subscribers 
until  the  day  following  date  of  publi¬ 
cation — and  this  within  fifty  miles  of 
Utica.  Under  such  conditions  a  pub¬ 
lisher  is  sure  to  lose  business,  as  sub¬ 
scribers,  after  meeting  with  repeated 
di.siippointments,  will  finally  cancel 
subscriptions. 

“Through  the  heavy  work  imposed 
on  clerks  of  the  K.  P.  O.  (in  some  cases 
apparently  due  to  one  train  carrying 
the  mail  formerly  carried  on  two)  sacks 
containing  our  publication  have  not 
been  throw'n  off  at  stations,  but  have 
been  carried  by  and  returned  at  a  later 
hour,  often  reaching  post  offices  after 
the  departure  of  rural  free  delivery 
carriers,  and  subscribers  on  such  routes 
do  not  receive  papers  until  following 
day. 

“Another  regulation  which  has  caused 
us  much  trouble  and  has  created  a 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among 
hundreds  of  our  subscribers  is  that 
with  reference  to  the  reorganization  of 
rural  free  delivery  routes.  M^y  routes 
have  been  discontinued  ai«l  others 
lengthened — ^In  some  cases  several 
miles.  This  has  affected  our  business 
to  quite  an  extent,  as  many  people  who 
formerly  enjoyed  the  delivery  service 
are  now  denied  that  privilege  and  are 
no  longer  readers  of  dally  newspapers. 
Others  who  live  on  the  extreme  ends 
of  routes  are  receiving  their  mail  hours 
later  than  under  former  arrangements, 
and  that,  of  course,  is  not  pleasing  to 
them. 

“When  complaints  or  matters  re¬ 
questing  certain  information  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  investigation,  they  do  not  seem  to 
receive  as  prompt  attention  as  former¬ 
ly.  As  an  example  one  instance  might 
be  cited.  On  June  7,  1917,  we  referred 
a  certain  complaint  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  because  of  late  and  irregular 
delivery  of  his  copy  of  the  Press.  No 
advice  was  received  by  us  regarding 
this  matter  until  November  8,  when  a 
letter  dated  November  7  was  received 
from  the  office  of  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Hallway  Mail  Service,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  advising  that  this  service  could  not 
be  improved.  It  took  five  months  and 
one  day  for  us  to  receive  this  Informa¬ 
tion.  We  lost  the  subscriber,  and,  real¬ 
izing  that  his  claim  was  just,  rebated 


to  him  the  amount  of  six  months’  sub- 
■scription.  Similar  in.stances  are  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence. 

“Our  local  men  in  the  Post  Office 
Service  give  us  all  the  assistance  pos¬ 
sible,  but  there  seem  to  be  some  mat¬ 
ters  beyond  their  reach  which  might 
be  improved.” 


FIRST  BUILD  WELL  AT  HOME 


Chicago  Tribune  Starts  Campaign  to  Help 
Solve  Transportation  Problem. 

Realizing  that  East-bound  transporta¬ 
tion  is  almost  completely  paralyzed  and 
that  Western  manufacturers  reach 
Ea.stern  markets  only  under  tremendous 
handicap.s,  the  Chicago  Tribune  last 
Monday  fired  the  first  shot  in  a  quin- 
tuple-State  campaign,  designed  to  beat 
the  embargo  by  urging  manufacturers 
in  the  Central  West  to  build  their  busi¬ 
ness  well  in  the  Central  West  before  en¬ 
tering  other  fields. 

To  drive  home  this  mes.sage,  a  full- 
page  advertisement  was  printed  in  the 
Tribune  last  Monday,  and  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  weekly  display  in  that  paper 
and  in  twenty  more  selected  newspapers 
throughout  the  Central  West.  The  first 
copy  in  other  papers  will  appear  In 
about  a  week,  it  was  announced. 

Twelve  in  Service 

The  Dallas  Dispatch  is  flying  a  service 
flag  bearing  twelve  stars. 


CONDEMN  POSTAL  SERVICE 


New  York  Associated  Dailies  Hold  Semi- 
Annual  Meeting  at  Albany 
The  semi-annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Associated  Dailies  was 
held  Tuesday  in  Albany. 

During  1918  the  Association  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  both  State  and  Federal 
legislation  looking  toward  solving  some 
pressing  newspaper  problems.  The  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  were  severe  in  their 
criticism  of  the  present  po.stal  service. 

Included  among  the  speakers  was 
Thomas  H.  Moore,  associate  director  of 
the  bureau  of  advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A., 
who  spoke  on  “Newspaper  Advertising — 
A  $375,000,000  Indu.stry.” 

E.  D.  Corson,  of  the  Lockport  Union- 
Sun  and  Journal,  was  elected  president. 
E.  C.  Van  Loan,  of  the  Hud.son  Repub¬ 
lican,  was  named  vice-president,  and 
Gardiner  Kline,  of  the  Amsterdam  Re¬ 
corder,  was  reelected  secretary-tre.a- 
surer. 


Oklahoma  Editors  Meet 
The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association  was  held  in 
Oklahoma  City  January  18  and  19.  The 
editors  endorsed  nation-wide  prohibition 
and  woman  suffrage  and  pledged  their 
loyalty  to  their  country.  They  urged  the 
Government  to  use  paid  advertising  to 
float  Liberty  Bond  Issues  and  encourage 
thrift. 


During  1917  The 
Brooklyn  Standard 

Union  carried  a  total 
of  5,549,711  lines  of 
advertising. 

This  total  exceeds 
that  of  the  Eve.  Sun, 
Mail,  Globe,  Post, 
Eve.  World, Tribune 
or  Morning  Sun.  . 

It  proves,  apparent¬ 
ly,  that  we  are  among 
the  leaders. 
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The  Editor  4;  Publisher  for  January  26,  1918 


WOULD  LIMIT  DAILIES 
TO  16  PAGES 


Bill  Introduced  in  House  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Fuller,  of  Illinois,  Proposes  Fix¬ 
ing  Sizes  of  Newspapers  to  Save 
Print  Paper. 

iSpecidi  to  The  Editob  and  Pcbubbeb.) 

Washington,  January  20. — The  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  privileges  will  be  denied 
newspapers  containing  more  than  six¬ 
teen  pages  in  the  daily  issues  and  twen¬ 
ty-four  pages  in  the  Sunday  issue, 
should  a  bill  introduced  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Fuller,  of  Illinois,  become  a  law. 
His  bill  also  denies  the  second-class 
mailing  privilege  to  publications,  the 
majority  part  of  which  consists  of  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Washington,  made 
the  same  proposal  in  an  amendment  to 
the  news  print  paper  resolution  voted 
on  in  the  Senate  last  week.  The  Jones 
amendment  prohibited  the  printing  of 
newspapers  containing  more  than  six¬ 
teen  pages.  This  amendment  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  record  vote  of  fifty-three 
to  four. 

The  Fuller  bill,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads,  and  is  known  as  H.  R  8750, 
reads  In  full  as  follows: 

"That  to  conserve  the  supply  of  print 
paper,  and  to  limit  the  consumption 
thereof,  until  prices  return  to  a  normal 
basis,  commencing  thirty  days  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  and  continuing  for 
one  year  thereafter,  no  weekly  or  semi- 
weekly  newspaper  containing  more  than 
twelve  pages,  no  daily  newspapers  con¬ 
taining  more  than '  sixteen  pages,  no 
Sunday  newspaper,  or  Sunday  edition 
of  a  newspaper,  containing  more  than 
twenty-four  pages,  and  no  magazine 
containing  more  than  one  hundred 
pages,  shall  be  entitled  to  second-class 
mail  privileges,  or  be  admitted  to  the 
malls  at  second-class  rates  as  now  fixed 
by  law. 

“Sec.  2.  That  for  the  period  of  time 
mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act  no 
newspaper  or  other  publication,  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  which  consists  of  advertl.se- 
ments.  shall  be  entitled  to  second-class 
mail  privileges,  or  be  admitted  to  the 
malls  at  second-class  rates  as  now  fixed 
by  law." 


minnesot.\  editors  meet 


H.  C.  Hotaling,  President  of  N.  E.  A., 
Addresses  .\nnual  Conference. 

The  Northern  Minnesota  Kditorlal  As¬ 
sociation,  embracing  dallies  and  week¬ 
lies  in  more  than  half  the  counties  of 
the  State,  held  Its  annual  meeting  at 
Fergus  FalLs,  January  17  and  18.  H.  C. 
Hotaling,  of  the  Mapleton  Enterprise, 
president  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  gave  an  addre.ss  on  “Progres¬ 
sive  and  Persistent  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing.”  W.  P.  Kirkwood,  head  of  the 
department  of  Journalism  in  the  State 
Unlver.sity,  told  of  the  work  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  his  department. 

The  new  officers  are:  President, 
George  E.  Eiicson,  Northern  New.s, 
Spooner;  vice-president,  W.  E.  Verity, 
of  the  Pioneer  Journal,  Wadena,  where 
the  next  convention  will  be  held;  secre- 
tary-trea.surer,  A.  G.  Rutledge  (reelect¬ 
ed). 


France  to  Take  Over  Telegraph 
The  French  Minister  of  War  has 
made  known  his  Intention  to  place  all 
the  postal  and  telegraph  service  under 
the  War  Department,  militarizing  the 
entire  service,  according  to  recent  cable 
dispatches  from  Paris. 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


I  THIMK  YOUl?  CARTOONS  ARE  \ 
UU5T  TOOSVIEET  FOR  ADYTHINGi 


WHY  HAVE  A  LONG  NAME  WHEN  YOU  CAN  GET 
ALONG  WITH  A  LITTLE  ONE  LIKE  PIM? 


The  Birmingham  public  cannot  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  Pirn,  just 
plain  P-i-m,  is  the  real  name  of  the  Birmingham  News  cartoonist.  People 
have  varying  ideas  about  it;  some  insist  that  it  is  a  monogram,  meaning 
Philip  Ingram  Maxwell,  or  else  a  pet  trade-mark  that  is  easy  to  make  and 

therefore  popular  with  the  artist.  It 
has  become  a  tragedy  with  him,  fit  for 
any  tragedy  column. 

“Did  you  see  that  Jane  who  just  left 
my  den?"  he  asked  the  other  day. 
“Well,  she  came  up  to  find  what  my 
REAL,  NAME  is.  Had  to  be  told 
straight,  too — wouldn't  take  the  name 
on  the  door  as  evidence." 

But  Piin  doesn’t  cai'u.  He  likes  his 
name.  Next  to  drawing  "slacker”  car¬ 
toons,  by  which  he  has  become  famous 
throughout  Alabama  within  the  past 
year,  he  likes  to  tell  of  the  origin  of  the 
name.  It  used  to  be  Pym,  he  says,  back 
in  ye  olde '  English  days  when  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Lion-Hearted  roared  over  Brit¬ 
ain.  He  knows  more  about  British  his¬ 
tory  than  the  dean  ,of  the  University 
of  Alabama.  In  fact,  he  is  a  historian 
by  choice  and  a  mere  cartoonist  to  beat 
the  old  H.  C.  of  L.  game,  and  admits  it. 

Pirn  admits,  furthermore,  that  there 
are  other  tragedies  m  life.  He  mentions 
the  aridness  of  all  Alabama  as  one  of 
them.  Then  there  are  the  haunted 
dreams,  made  horrible  by  the  faces  of 
imaginary  famous  comic  folk  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  and  rising  paper 
costs,  might  have  been — but  who,  instead,  persistently  bring  the  courteous  stock 
rejection  slip. 

He  doesn't  believe  in  axioms  and  slogans  any  more.  In  support  of  his  skep¬ 
ticism,  he  points  to  "Here  We  Rest,”  emblazoned  on  the  State’s  great  seal  as 
the  shibboleth  of  the  commonwealth,  and  points  out  that  he  hasn’t  had  a  day’s 
rest  in  weeka  He  is  too  busy  making  “slacker"  and  "thrift”  cartoons,  through 
which  he  has  earned  a  national  reputation.  He  did,  however,  find  time  to  enact 
a  most  romantic  romance,  when  last  summer  he  was  one  of  the  principals  in 
“the  highe.st  wedding  ever  staged  in  the  South,”  taking  unto  himself  one  wife 
on  the  twenty-seventh  floor  of  the  Jefter.son  County  Bank  Building,  in  the 
Birmingham  Preiss  Club  headquarters. 

Pirn’s  work  has  been  widely  copied  in  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
His  “thrift”  cartoons  are  especially  attracting  attention,  and  are  being  copied 
by  bankers’  magazines  and  financial  publications  all  over  the  United  Statea 
Born  in  Pennsylvania,  he  overcame  that  handicap  by  going  to  Ohio,  where,  in 
Cleveland,  he  formerly  operated  an  independent  studio,  doing  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  newspaper  art,  and  an  occasional  comic  strip.  He  has  been  on  the 
Birmingham  News  for  two  yeara 

Next  to  working  hard.  Pirn  likes  to  get  down  to  the  Preas  Club  and  sur¬ 
round  himself  vith  friends  of  his  choice.  He  is  a  champion,  paid-up-for-life 
member  of  the  Univer.sal  Order  of  Good  Fellows,  and  is  a  recognized  exponent 
of  the  Birmingham  philo.sophy  which  he  iniects  constantly  into  his  work. 

.  W.  H,  Hkndrix. 


W.  Paul  Pjm. 


WANT  A.  P.-L  N.  S.  SUIT 
EXPEDITED 


Supreme  Court  of  United  Sutes  Asked  to 
Fix  April  15  as  Date  for  Hearing  Ar¬ 
guments — Motion  Concurred  in 
by  Associated  Press. 


Washington,  January  19. — The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  was  to-day  asked  to  expe¬ 
dite  the  suit  brought  by  the  Associated 
Press  to  prevent  the  International  News 
Service  from  “pirating”  news  from  the 
former  organization.  Injunctions  re¬ 
straining  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  from  that  practice  were  granted 
by  the  lower  courts  and  appeal  was  tak¬ 
en.  The  Supreme  Court  was  asked  to¬ 
day  to  fix  April  15  for  hearing  argu¬ 
ments.  The  motion  to  have  the  case 
called  for  early  hearing  was  concurred 
in  by  the  A.ssociated  Press. 

“Until  the  decision  of  this  court,  re¬ 
spondent  (The  Associated  Press)  and 
its  members,”  the  Associated  Press  said 
in  a  memorandum  filed  with  the  court 
in  support  of  the  motion,  “must  either 
submit  to  irreparable  loss  in  the  Juris¬ 
dictions  not  controlled  by  the  judgment 
below  or  undertake  a  multitude  of  cases 
in  other  jurisdictions  to  enforce  its 
rights.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
court  has  taken  up  the  case  by  writ  of 
certiorari,  courts  below  will  be  reluctant 
to  grant  injunctions  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  respondent’s  rights  until  this 
court  has  finally  determined  the  ques¬ 
tion  Involved  in  cases  which  complain¬ 
ant  may,  as  above  stated,  be  required  to 
bring  in  other  Jurisdictions. 

“The  violations  of  complainant’s 
rights  have  been,  still  are,  and  will  be 
most  serious  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war  because  of  the  great  expense 
to  which  complainant  is  put  In  collect¬ 
ing  the  war  news  and  the  great  public 
demand  that  exists  for  it. 

“Only  the  decision  of  this  court  can 
assure  the  news  Industry  of  a  sound 
and  Indisputable  foundation,  and  delay 
of  such  assurance  will  cau.se  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  great  mass  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.” 


MAY  AMEND  ESPIONAGE  ACT 


Change  Aims  at  Wilful  Conveying  of 
False  News  About  War  Preparations. 

(Special  to  Tub  Editor  and  Pdblibbkb  ) 
Washington,  January  22. — An  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  E.spionage  act,  prohibiting 
the  wilful  conveying  of  false  news  re¬ 
garding  war  preparations,  and  provid¬ 
ing  a  fine  of  $10,000,  or  imprisonment, 
for  violation  of  same,  is  proposed  by 
Senator  Cullx^rson  in  "the  Senate,  and 
Representative  Webb  in  the  House.  The 
proposed  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

“Sec.  3.  Whoever,  when  the  United 
States  is  at  war,  .shall  wilfully  make 
or  convey  false  report.s  or  false  state¬ 
ments  with  intent  to  Interfere  with  the 
operation  or  success  of  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  promote  the  succe.ss  of  its  enemies, 
or  with  intent  to  obstruct  the  sale  by 
the  United  States  of  bonds  or  other  se¬ 
curities  of  the  United  States  or  the 
making  of  loans  by  or  to  the  United 
States,  and  whoever,  when  the  United 
States  is  at  war,  shall  wilfully  cause, 
or  attempt  to  cau.se,  In.subordinatlon, 
di.sloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty, 
in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  shall  wilfully  obstruct 
the  recruiting  or  enlistment  service  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  injury  of  the 
service  or  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both.” 
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PARIS  WORRIES  OVER 
PAPER  SHORTAGE 


Paris  Representative  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  Describes  War's  Influence 
Upon  French  Newspapers— News 
Notes  From  Abroad. 


Special  Correspondence  of 
Tna  Bditob  and  Pcblisbeb. 

Paris,  December  26. — The  newspaper 
world  had  a  severe  shock  this  week, 
when  an  apparently  official  statement 
appeared  in  the  morning  papers  that 
the  Government  was  preparing  a  bill 
to  restrict  the  consumption  of  paper, 
by  reducing  each  daily  paper’s  circula¬ 
tion  by  one-half  and  prohibiting  new 
publications  except  with  Government 
permission. 

Inquiry  showed  that  the  report  was 
either  unfounded,  or  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  before  the  general  outcry  was 
raised,  changed  its  intention.s.  The  new 
bill  allows  the  Government  to  take  a 
census  of  existing  stocks  of  paper  and 
pulp,  by  compulsory  declaration  of  the 
holders.  It  empowers  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  to  regulate  by  decree  the 
consumption  of  paper  other  than  print 
paper,  especially  for  posters,  prospec¬ 
tuses,  circulars,  and  catalogs,  and  the 
quality,  but  not  the  quantity,  of  paper 
for  books.  Paper  for  newspapers  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  a  special  report.  The 
free  distribution  of  prospectuses  on  the 
streets  is  prohibited. 


The  Association  for  Economical  De¬ 
fence  of  the  French  daily  press,  in 
which  120  Paris  and  provincial  dallies 
are  represented,  met  this  week  and 
adopted  a  report,  which  expressed  their 
anxiety  at  having  found  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  stock  of  paper  and  raw  materials 
only  represented  two  months’  supply, 
while  the  tonnage  at  the  disposal  of 
the  press  was  decreasing  at  an  alarm¬ 
ing  rate.  The  Association  .drew  the  au¬ 
thorities’  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
measures  had  been  taken  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  to  prevent  wastage 
of  other  paper  than  print  paper. 


In  Switzerland  the  papers  are  rais¬ 
ing  an  outcry  again.st  the  restrictions 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  Jour¬ 
nal.  of  Geneva,  points  out  that  it  is 
not  the  newspapers  that  consume  most 
paper  in  the  country,  as  the  total  an¬ 
nual  consumption  in  1915  was  74,800 
tons,  of  which  the  newspapers  used  only 
18,700  tons.  The  rest  was  consumed  by 
the  public  and  by  Government  offices, 
by  the  army,  and  especially  by  the 
railroads.  But  as  the  papers  are  the 
easiest  to  reach,  it  is  they  who, are  at¬ 
tacked  and  are  ordered  to  decrease 
their  consumption  arbitrarily. 


James  Gordon  Bennett,  owner  of  the 
New  York  Herald  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Telegram,  is  now  at  his  Ri¬ 
viera  home,  at  Beaulieu,  near  Nice.  He 
has  recovered  from  the  severe  attack 
brought  on  by  catching  cold  after  vis¬ 
iting  a  heated  hospital.  Ho  is  as  oc¬ 
cupied  as  ever  with  his  paper,  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  Herald,  which  has 
never  been  so  flourishing. 


Increased  cost  of  everything  has  forc¬ 
ed  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Army  edition, 
to  rai.se  its  price  from  two  to  three 
cents,  which  has  not  decrea.sed  its  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  lea.st. 


The  Daily  Mail,  which  already  has 
an  English  provincial  edition,  publish¬ 
ed  in  Manchester,  England,  and  a  Par¬ 
is  edition,  has  this  week  started  an 
American  edition  for  the  troops  in 


The  Editor  8^  Publisher 

France.  Three  columns  are  devoted 
to  American  topics  in  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  i.ssue,  one  being  given  to  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  visit  to  an  American  avia¬ 
tion  school  in  France,  by  Percy  Noel, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News’s  aviation  ex¬ 
pert.  The  other  two  are  made  up  with 
clippings  from  the  latest  American  pa¬ 
pers. 


This  week  has  seen  the  suppression  of 
the  Bulletin  des  Armies,  the  weekly 
paper  distributed  to  the  French  army 
by  the  War  Office.  The  only  reason 
given  is  "for  budgetary  considerations,” 
and  if  it  is  true,  as  generally  stated, 
that  it  cost  $200,000  a  year  during  its 
three  years’  existence,  the  reason  seems 
well  founded. 

This  Army  Bulletin  began  life  as  a 
daily,  when  troops  moving  about  the 
country  could  not  receive  the  papers. 
It  became  weekly  later  when  trench 
warfare  kept  men  in  the  same  po.sitions 
fur  an  indefinite  time  and  so  allowed  a 
regular  po.sta!  service.  It  will  be  chief¬ 
ly  mi.ssed  by  the  poilu  because  he  found 
in  it  all  the  regulations  about  permis¬ 
sions  and  circulars  from  the  War  Dt;- 
partment  which  affected  him,  which  he 
cannot  find  in  full  in  an  ordinary  daily. 


Two  Paris  daily  papers  are  asking 
their  readers  to  give  them  a  million 
francs  ($200,000)  to  enable  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  with  four  pages,  as 
often  as  they  are  allowed.  The  first 
is  the  royalist  organ,  L’Action  Fran- 
gaise,  which  has  already  obtained  half 
that  sum,  and  the  second  is  Gustave 
Herv4’s  paper,  La  Victoire.  Herv6 
says  that  the  compulsory  increase  of 
one-cent  papers  to  two  has  cost  him 
one-third  of  his  readers,  as  they  natu¬ 
rally  prefer  to  buy  a  four-page  paper 
for  their  two  cents,  at  least  five  times 
a  week,  and  so  he  appeals  to  Socialists 
and  Republicans  to  do  at  least  as  much 
as  the  Royalists. 


Under  the  title.  The  Morning,  anoth¬ 
er  attempt  is  being  made  to  supply 
American  troops  in  France  with  some¬ 
thing  to  read.  This  is  an  eight-page 
paper  brought  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Matin,  whose  well-known  re¬ 
porter,  Hugues  le  Roux,  acts  as  editor 
and  seems  to  have  enlisted  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  chief  correspondents 
of  London  papers. 


NAME  WATER  POWER  COMMITTEE 


(Congressman  Sims  Appointed  Head  of 
New  Legislation  Division  of  House. 
(Special  to  Tub  Editor  and  Pdbusheb.) 
Washington.  January  21. — Congress¬ 
man  Sims,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  House,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  new 
Water  Power  Legislation  Committee  of 
the  Hou.se.  The  Committee  will  organ¬ 
ize  Immediately,  as  President  Wilson  is 
urging  expeditious  action  to  save  the 
water  power  resources  of  the  country. 
The  other  members  of  the  Committee 
named  are  as  follows: 

Representatives  Ferris,  Okla. ;  Lever, 
S.  C.;  Doremus,  Mich.;  Taylor,  Colo.; 
Lee,  Ga.;  Stephen.s,  Neb.;  Raker,  Cal.; 
Candler,  Miss.;  Hayden,  Ariz.;  Esch, 
Wls.;  Lenroot,  Wis.;  Haugen,  la.; 
Hamilton,  Mich.;  La  Follette,  Wash.; 
McLaughlin,  Mich.;  Parker,  N.  J.,  and 
Anderson,  Minn. 


New  Ludlow  Books  Out 
The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
has  Just  published  a  new  catalogue  about 
the  Ludlow  Typograph  and  a  booklet 
showing  one-line  specimens  of  Ludlow 
Typograph  faces. 
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Orandfathcr  Apple  Tree  Over  100  Years  Old — in 
Il’fAt  Virginia 


West  Virginia  Apples  Always  Delight 
and  Surprise ! 

The  reputation  of  the  State  so  runs  to  coal, 
iron,  oil,  natural  gas,  lumber  and  sandstones, 
that  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  West  Virginia 
has  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  apple  and 
fruit  lands — and  over  7,000,000  bearing  trees 
and  vines! 

West  Virginians  have  the  money  to  buy 
and  the  taste  to  discriminate.  They 
are  liberal  customers  for  goods  adver¬ 
tised  in  these  papers : 


Bluefield 

Circu¬ 

lation. 

Rate 

for 

5.000 

lines. 

Telegraph  .. 

..(M) 

4,224 

.01428 

Charleston 

Leader  . 

..(M) 

6,819 

.0157 

Leader  . 

...fS) 

7,351 

.0157 

Mail . 

...(E) 

7,170 

.02 

Clarksburg 

Exponent  .. 

..(M) 

6,457 

.015 

Telegram  . . . 

...(E) 

6,990 

.02 

Telegram  .. 

...(S) 

6,750 

.02 

Fairmont 

Times . 

..(M) 

4,879 

.0143 

West  Virginian (E) 

4,893 

.0143 

Grafton 

Sentinel _ _ 

...(E) 

1,925 

.0107 

Huntington 

Advertiser  . , 

...(E) 

8,063 

.02 

Huntington 

Circu¬ 

lation. 

Rate 

for 

5.000 

lines. 

Herald-Dis- 

patch . 

.(M) 

7,460 

.015 

Martinsburg 

Journal . 

..(E) 

2,949 

.00893 

Morgantowft 

Post-Chronicle  (K) 

1,300 

.005 

Moundsville 

Echo . 

..(E) 

2,246 

.007 

Journal  . 

..(E) 

1,654 

.007 

Parkersburg 

News . 

.(M) 

4,450 

.0125 

News . 

..(S) 

5,300 

.015 

Sentinel . 

..(E) 

5,051 

.0115 

Wheeling 

Intelligencer  . 

.(M) 

13,200 

.0225 

News . 

..(E) 

15,500 

.03 

News . 

..(S) 

18,500 

.04 

TAKE  A  LOOK  AT 
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EDITORIAL 


NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERS  IN  LINE 
HE  New  York  newspapers  have  submitted  to 
the  inevital)lc,  and  will  hereafter  sell  at  the 
two-oent  price. 

The  event  is  big  with  .significance  to  publishers 
in  Hoston  and  in  other  cities  where  the  penny  price 
still  prevail.s.  It  is  the  .signal  for  capitulation  to 
exi.sting  economic  conditions. 

New  York  publishers  held  to  the  penny  price 
through  a  period  of  great  stress,  in  which  costs  of 
every  kind  were  steadily  mounting.  They  rejected 
the  overtures  of  rhiladelphia  publisher.s,  who  urged 
them,  months  ago,  to  abandon  the  penny  price.  They 
continued  to  play  with  that  sort  of  fire  which  leaves 
the  mo.st  cruel  of  buriA — economic  fire.  Day  by 
day  they  continued  to  sell  their  manufactured  prod¬ 
uct  at  a  price  which  did  not  meet  the  costs  of  the 
raw  materials. 

The  history  of  the  two-cent  policy  in  other  big 
citie.s — in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Duflalo — did  not  serve  to  readily  persuade  them  of 
the  .soundness  of  that  policy  for  Ne\fr  York.  There 
were  circulation  los.ses  in  all  of  those  cities — and 
that  fa<'t  chilled  the  New  York  publi.sher.s.  Hut  it 
had  U-come  plain  to  them  that  the  newspapers  in 
those  other  cities  had  .shown  records  of  steady  re¬ 
covery  of  initial  circulation  losst-s;  that  the  adver- 
ti.s«-rs  in  .«uch  cities  had  recognized  the  greater 
value  to  them  of  a  two-cs-nt  circulation,  as  including 
a  ininimuiii  of  waste  and  dui)lication. 

The  c<jntemi»lated  iduiige  lo.st  some  of  its  pros- 
IM'ctive  chill  and  .shtK'k  as  the  facts  of  the  situation 
in  <»ther  cities  Is’came  plainer  and  more  compelling. 
'I'he  further  facts  i)re.sented  by  the  co.st  sheets  of 
the  publi.sher.s,  pointing  a  .straight  road  to  disji.ster 
for  all  exc<  i>t  the  .strongest,  served  to  tip  the  scales 
of  deci.sioii — and  the  rational  price  has  won. 

No  gift  of  prophecy  is  required  for  a  foreca.st 
of  the  results.  We  shall  have  better  newspais-rs. 
We  shall  witne.ss  the  usual  initial  losses  in  circula¬ 
tion — running,  in  some  instances,  to  as  high  as  25 
l«-r  cent.  We  shall  see  a  .steady  recovery  in  this 
— a  gradual  regaining  of  circulation  on  a  sound 
price  ba.sis.  At  the  two-cent  price,  an  increase  of 
cii'culatiou  will  not  mean  an  increa.scd  los.s.  We 
.•■.hall  s<‘e  no  imnu-diate  fluctuation  in  the  volume  of 
advertising — and  we  .shall  .s<‘e,  in  due  time,  a  great 
expansion  of  that  volume,  and  at  higher  rates.  Kor 
advertising  space  will  have  a  higher  value. 

The  new  policy  pre.sages  increa.sed  pro.sperity  for 
the  .New  York  ncw.spapers.  The  publishers  are  to 
Is!  congratulated — and  .so  are  their  readers  and 
adverti.se  r.s. 


A.  B.  C.  RATE  INCREASE 
I'HEISHEK  memlK-rs  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
c'irculation.s  are  keenly  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  increa.st'  the  dues  to  an  extent  which 
shall  iirovide  a  minimum  additional  revenue  to  the 
Bureau  of  jK'r  year. 

Publisher  memlx'r.s,  uiK»n  whom  the  major  part 
of  this  burden  would  fall,  and  who.se  experiences 
witli  the  Bureau  have  led  them  to  believe  that  the 
(uv.sent  meth»)d.s  of  auditing  are  neodles.sly  involved 
and  expensive,  are  inquiring — quite  naturally — 
whether  it  may  not  b«-  iK).s.sil>le  to  reduce  the  pre.sent 
o|M-rating  ctsts  without  impairing  the  funthiinental 
v.ilue  of  the  .s<‘rvice  Hindered? 

It  has  b.  i-n  pointed  out  by  many  publisher  mem- 
Is-rs  that  the  .sjtlary  of  the  managing  director  of 
the  B.  C.  is  the  .•same  as  that  paid  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Sui>reme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
$15,000  per  year.  It  is  twice  the  salary  p;ud  to  a 
S<-nator  of  the  United  States;  $3,000  per  year  more 
than  paid  to  Cabinet  members. 

Staiih  y  Clague,  managing  director  of  the  A.  B. 
C.,  is  an  able  man — a  man  of  experience  in  the 
advei-tising  liusiness,  and  a  capable  executive.  No 
publisher-member,  .so  far  as  is  known  to  The  Epitor 
AND  Proi.isHKiE,  ouc.stions  his  ability  and  fitness  for 
the  position  h.‘  holds.  To  rai.se  the  question  as  to 
the  m-cessity  of  paying  to  the  managing  director  a 
.salary  of  J15,ooo  a  year,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
call  is  being  made  upon  members  to  vote  for  an 
increase  of  dues,  is  nut  to  make  a  personal  issue  of 
Ih-  matter  in  any  .sen.se.  The  whole  issue  involved 


DVERSITY  is  sometimes 
hard  upon  a  man;  but  for  one 
man  who  can  stand  prosperity 
there  are  a  hundred  who  will 
stand  adversity. — Carlyle. 


is  that  of  how  to  adju.st  the  revenues  of  the  Bureau 
to  the  expen.ses  of  operation. 

Publi.sher-members  believe  that  this  may  be  done 
without  an  increa.se  of  dues.  They  believe  that 
operating  expenses  may  be  cut — should  be  cut.  And 
they  believe  that  the  cutting  should  begin  at  the  top. 
Mr.  Clague  asks  the  publi.sher-members  for  more 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau.  They  ask 
Mr.  Claque  to  accept  less  money  for  his  services. 
There  is  no  pcr-sonal  consideration  involved  in  either 
request.  One  is  entitled  to  the  same  dispassionate 
consideration  as  the  other. 

Publisher  members  are  al.so  suggesting  that 
.auditing  co.sts  may  be  more  equitably  adjusted 
through  this  policy:  That  newspapers  whose  ac¬ 
counting  systems  are  involved  and  obsolete,  requir¬ 
ing  additional  time  on  the  part  of  auditors  for  the 
verification  of  the  publishens’  st.atement.s,  .shall  be 
a.sse.ssed  for  this  additional  time  and  expense.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  penalty  for  the  .shortcomings  in 
the  accounting  sy.stems  of  a  few  publi.shers  should 
not  be  as.sc.s.sed  pro  rata  upon  publishers  who  main¬ 
tain  up-to-date  sy.stems.  The  publisher  who  creates 
extra  expense  in  auditing  should  pay  that  exi>en.se. 


NEWS  PRINT  PRICES 

UUING  the  month  of  December,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
fifty  new  contracts  for  news  print  were  made 
by  publishers  with  the  thirty-.six  United  States  com¬ 
panies  reporting  to  the  Commis.sion.  These  con¬ 
tracts  aggregated  40,178  tons,  and  the  prices  for  95 
I>er  cent,  of  this  tonnage  ruled  at  $3  and  les.s,  f.  o.  b. 
mill. 

Open  market  prices  for  rolls  in  car  load  lots 
ranged  from  $2.90  to  $3.50,  .and  for  sheet  paper,  $3.15 
to  $3.50. 

Tub  Editor  and  Puhi.isher  has,  for  months,  urged 
upon  publishers  that  no  new  contracts  should  lx: 
made  at  this  time,  unless  made  at  a  price  below  $3. 
The  Paper  Committee  of  the  A.  N.  I’.  A.  has  strong¬ 
ly  advised  that  policy,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
publishers  have  profited  by  the  admonition. 

The  advice  is  still  good.  Conditions  are  still  un¬ 
settled,  of  course,  and  will  be  until  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  have  ruled  upon  the  question  of  a 
maximum  priee  for  the  period  of  the  war.  To  tie 
up,  through  a  long-term  contract,  pending  that  rul¬ 
ing,  would  be  to  surrender  to  those  who  have  im¬ 
posed  and  who  still  m:iintain — with  weakening  grip 
— .'i  sellers’  market. 

A  comixjtitive  market  is  coming — and  it  is  not 
far  away.  Prices  may  not  rule  quite  so  low  as 
tlio.se  just  established  by  the  Canadian  News  Print 
Controller — but  they  should  not  rule  materially 
higher.  Fair  profits  for  the  manufiicture;-s  will  be 
assured.  Every  publisher  desires  that.  But  e.xces- 
sive  profits  on  news  print  will,  in  the  course  of  near 
event.s,  come  to  an  end. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 

ERMANS  h.ave  consoled  themselves  with  the 
contention  that  the  American  people  would 
not  take  the  burden  and  the  sacrifice  seriously. 

They  have  not  believed  that  a  nation  could  be 
LED  to  figbt  with  all  of  its  man-power  and  ma¬ 
terial  .strength.  They  have  been  accu.stomed  to  the 
theory  that  a  nation  mu.st  be  DRIVEN  to  fight — 
that  military  might  is  possible  only  when  builded 
upon  autocratic  authority. 

When  the  great  Republic,  whose  rulers  are  its 
.servants,  .adopted — and  the  people  ACCEPTED — the 
.srdective  draft,  the  Germ.an  theory  received  a  shock. 
But  it  survived.  When  the  Garfield  order,  closing 
indu.strics  in  a  critical  period,  was  issued,  the  news 
mu.st  have  arou.sod  lively  interest  at  Berlin.  For 
now,  according  to  the  Teutonic  reasoning,  the 
Amei'ican  pocket-book  was  attacked — the  interests 
of  the  “war-making  capitalists"  were  imperilled. 
What  but  revolution  could  come  of  it? 

If  the  American  “capitalists”  could  drag  the 
nation  into  war  for  the  safeguarding  of  their  foreign 
investments,  as  the  Germans  and  their  sympathizers 
here  among  us  have  contended,  that  they  did,  why 
shouid  they  not  be  able  to  bring  about  a  revolt 
again.st  any  national  policy  which  might  impose 
gre.at  and  immediate  los.ses  upon  them? 

The  American  bu.siness  men,  and  the  people  gen¬ 
erally,  have  made  answer.  That  answer  should  now 
lx:  known  and  understood  in  Berlin.  It  is  the  an¬ 
swer  always  made  Vjy  a  free  people — loyal  response 
to  whatever  call  the  nation  sounds! 

The  iieople  have  criticised  the  Garfield  order,  for 
that  is  the  right  of  citizens  of  a  free  nation,  in  war 
as  in  peace.  They  have  questioned  its  wisdom  as 
ji  remedy  for  freight  congestion.  BUT  THEY  HAVE 
OBSERVED  THE  OltDER  TO  THE  LETTER. 

The  American  democracy  has  thus,  once  more, 
•attested  to  the  soundness  and  the  stability  of  the 
democratic  idea  of  government.  The  American 
newspapiTs,  without  .abdicating  their  right  to  criti¬ 
cise  n.ational  war  policies,  have  urged  loyal  support 
for  any  war  measure — this  one  Included — which  the 
Government  at  Washington  may  adopt. 

The  Garfield  order  may  or  may  not  prove  to 
have  been  wise.  Th.at  it  seemed,  when  formulated, 
to  afford  the  only  answer  to  a  condition  which  had 
become  menacing  to  the  success  of  the  Allied  war 
effort  is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  was  a  call  for  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  nature  unprecedented  in  our  history.  If 
greater  calls  shall  come,  they,  too,  will  be  answered 
in  the  same  spirit  of  Americanism. 


CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS,  in  a  series  of  leading 
editorials  in  his  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has 
been  sounding  a  timely  and  impressive  warning  to 
American  business  men  who  are  inclined  to  curtail 
their  activities  in  the  war  period.  He  calls  for 
courage  in  the  bu.siness  office  which  shall  match 
that  shown  by  our  boys  on  the  firing  lines.  He 
warns  that  a  slackening  of  indu.strial  effort  will 
lead  to  a  paralysis  of  the  nation.al  strength.  “Prog¬ 
ress  and  not  penuriousne.ss,”  says  Mr.  Curtiss, 
“courage  and  not  cheese-paring,  enterprise  and 
energy  rather  than  a  too  timid  economy  are  the 
watchwords.  Let  us  spend  wisely,  let  us  shunt 
w.a.ste,  let  us  get  our  money’s  worth.  But  let  us 
remeinlx'r  that  a  dollar  is  like  a  bicycle — It  stops 
bearing  burdens  when  it  stops  rolling.” 


A  C.  HAESELBARTH,  for  m.any  years  a  special 
•  contributor  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  died 
suddenly  a  week  ago  at  his  home  in  Lconia,  N.  J. 
For  ten  years  he  had  been  librarian  of  the  New 
York  World,  finding  time  during  that  period  for 
producing  much  excellent  fiction,  including  a  story 
of  Porto  Rican  life,  “Patty  of  the  I’alnis.”  Mr. 
Hae.selljartli  was  a  writer  of  sturdy  English  and  .a 
newspaper  man  highly  trained  in  judgment  of  nows 
values.  He  will  be  affectionately  remembered  by  a 
ho.st  of  friends  for  his  habit  of  eheerfulness  and  of 
gentlene.ss,  and  for  his  unvarying  adherence  to  high 
ideals  in  his  work  and  in  his  life. 


The  Editor  ^  Publisher  for  Januarif  20,  lOlS 
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PERSONALS 

NKW  YOUK. — I^islc  Devonshire  Hell, 
former  dnimatic  critic  on  tlie  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  Monitor,  is  doing  free-lau'  c 
work  ill  Xew  York. 

Hobert  J.  Cole,  art  critic  for  the 
Evening  Sun,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
colora 

Irving  Brock,  for  several  years  the 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Magazine  of  the 
Evening  Post,  has  received  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  captain  in  the  signal  service, 
aviation  section,  of  the  United  States 
army.  He  will  be  president  of  the  lioard 
of  examiners  of  the  aviation  section  in 
New  Orleana  Capt.  Brock  is  a  native 
of  Virginia,  but  has  been  identilied  with 
Now  York  journalism  for  years.  Ijcav- 
ing  thd  New  York  Times,  he  joined  the 
.staff  of  the  Evening  Post  in  1912  as  a 
memlier  of  the  city  staff.  Foster  Ware, 
who  has  been  an  Evening  Post  reporter 
since  1908  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Magazine,  succeeds  Capt.  Brock. 

E.  W.  Powell  is  writing  the  art  news 
for  the  Evening  Mail  in  the  place  of  W. 
B.  McCormick,  who  has  gone  to  the 
American. 


OTHEIl  CITIES.  — Hunt  McCaleb, 
who  succeeded  T.  O.  Harris  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  Au¬ 
gust  20,  will  in  turn  bo  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Harris,  who  leaves  the  New  Orleans 
Item  to  return  to  Shreveport.  The  Jour¬ 
nal,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Caleb,  has  known  a  highly  prosperous 
season,  and  Is  stronger  to-day  than  ever. 
Mr.  McCaleb,  in  leaving  the  Journal, 
announces  his  permanent  retirement 
from  journalism,  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years.  He  is  now  the 
confidential  man  of  W.  K.  Henderson, 
jr.,  sole  owner  of  the  largest  garage  in 
tho  Southwest. 

Julian  Capers,  jr.,  formerly  with  the 
Dallas  Evening  Journal,  is  now  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Kansas  City  United  Press 
Bureau. 


Boston. — Paul  Waltt,  Sans  Chip- 
man,  and  Lyman  Arm.s,  all  former 
memlKM's  of  the  Post  .staff,  have  joined 
the  Traveler  staff. 

Ix'on  H.  Merchant,  formerly  of  the 
financial  dei>artmcnt  of  the  Advertiser, 
has  acccjited  a  place  on  tho  copy  desk 
of  the  Uecord. 

Mark  .1.  Staples,  formerly  commercial 
editor  of  thi-  Advertiser,  has  joined  the 
Herald  staff. 


DETUOIT. — “Joe”  Jackson,  ba.seball 
expert  of  the  News  for  tho  last 
two  years,  has  resigned.  He  has  not 
made  any  announcement  of  his  future 
plan.s. 

A.  C.  Blackford,  former  news  editor 
of  the  Journal,  has  taken  a  position  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  News. 

Hoy  Hibbler,  a.s.si.stant  sporting  editor 
of  the  Free  Pre.ss,  has  resigned. 


ST.  LOUIS. — Kichard  (lardner,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  .Vs.sociated  Pre.ss  night  edi¬ 
tor  here  to  join  tho  -Vrmy  Aviation 
Corps,  has  lieen  di.scharged  becau.s«'  of 
[ihysical  di.sabilities.  He  is  now  on  tlie 
local  staff  of  the  Bepuldic. 

Balph  B.  Boss,  formerly  with  the 
Post-Dispatch,  has  lieen  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  to  Bomulo  S,  Naon,  .Vrgentine 
Ambas.sador  to  the  United  State.s,  and 
h.as  sailed  for  Buenos  .Vires. 

T.  C.  Rogers  and  Sam  B.  Shelton,  of 
the  Post-1  fispatch,  have  joined  the  .Virny 
Aviation  Corps. 


O  AN  FK.VNClSt'O. — .\  special  election 
has  been  called  by  the  Newspaper¬ 
men’s  Club  to  elect  a  president  to  .suc¬ 
ceed  Franck  Havenner,  of  the  Bulletin, 


A  SPIRATION  sees  only  one  side  of  every  question; 


possession  many. — Lowell. 


who  has  gone  to  Washington  as  jirivatc 
secretary  to  Senator  Hiram  W.  John¬ 
son,  of  California. 

Verne  Bailey,  who  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Lovelock,  Nev.,  for  a 
year,  has  returned  to  Oakland  and  is  do¬ 
ing  general  on  the  Post. 

Frank  P.  Noon  is  writing  amateur 
sports  on  the  Call.  He  succeeded  John 
Connolly,  who  enlisted. 

Wood  Soanes,  police  reporter  on  the 
Oakland  staff  of  the  Chronicle  for  the 
last  three  years,  has  been  ordered  to 
report  tor  military  service. 


INDI.VNAPOLIS — John  H.  Quinn  has 
resigned  from  the  Star  and  taken  a  po¬ 
sition  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Washington. 

Bloor  Schleppey  has  left  the  staff  of 
the  News  to  become  city  editor  of  the 
Indiana  Daily  Times. 


CAN.VDA — M.  O.  Hammond,  who  has 
iH'cn  acting  for  some  months  as  as- 
sitant  news  editor  of  the  Toronto  Clobc, 
has  now  been  appointed  permanently  to 
the  position. 

Norman  l.iambert  succeeds  M.  O. 
Hammond  as  city  editor  of  the  Globe. 

Ross  Keane,  editor  of  the  Stratford 
Herald  for  several  years  past,  has  been 
called  up  under  the  Military  Service  act 
and  is  with  the  Western  Ontario  Regi¬ 
ment  at  London  Camp.  Another  Her¬ 
ald  man  to  be  called  up  is  I..<‘onard  I..a- 
velle,  sporting  editor,  who  is  also  at 
London  Camp. 


HOSTO.N  ADVKRTISKK  CIlAMiKS 


Order  to  Reduce  Payroll  Hits  Every 
Department  of  Ncwspajier. 

The  Boston  Daily  Adverti.scr  last 
Satuixlay  removed  from  its  i)ayroll 
eighty  employeo.s.  The  order  to  reduce 
the  payroll  coming  from  New  Y'ork, 
was  received  with  the  greatest  .surpri.se. 
It  hit  every  department  of  tho  paper, 
whii'li  during  the  present  week  is  being 
publi.-ihed  with  a  minimum  staff. 

Two  days  pi-ior  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
staff  the  price  of  the  paper  was  reduced 
from  two  to  one  cent,  and  several  regu¬ 
lar  Hear.st  features  were  added.  The 
make-up  and  policy  of  the  paper  were, 
al.so  .slightly  I'lianged,  the  most  radical 
being  the  editorial  page  which  was  com¬ 
pletely  altered  to  re.scmble  tho  Hearst 
style. 

The  full  leased  wire  .service  of  the 
.New  Y'ork  Journal  of  Commerce  has 
also  been  cancelled  and  the  four  regu¬ 
lar  financial  p.agcs  reduced  to  a  single 
page. 

The  paper  is  now  published  with 
.Vrthur  Brisbane's  Washington  column 
“To-Day":  a  jiage  of  news  photographs; 
K.  C.  B.'s  “Ye  Towne  Go.ssip";  Win.sor 
McCay’s  iiolitical  cartoons:  James  J. 
M()ntagu<‘’s  editorial  features  entitled 
“.More  Truth  Than  Poetry”;  Christy 
Mathewson’s  baseball  features;  Broa- 
dan  Wall’s  column  of  New  York  stock 
market  news;  two  columns  of  shipping; 
a  )iage  of  comics:  ninl  spi'cial  contri¬ 
butions  by  Herbert  Kaufman,  Ada 
Patter.son.  and  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 


were  made  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  Federal 
Food  -Vdministiator  for  Indiana,  on 
how  the  city  editors  can  help  tho  Food 
.Vdminist ration;  Brigadier-General  Har- 
ry  B.  Smith,  commanding  the  Indiana 
State  Militia,  on  tho  work  done  by  the 
newspapers  in  bringing  about  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  force;  Edward  M.  War- 
fel.  Publicity  Director  for  the  Indiana 
State  Council  'of  Dt'fcnce,  and  Walter  S. 
Greenough,  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
staff,  who  also  spoke  on  the  militia  .situ¬ 
ation.  The  annual  banquet  was  held  at 
the  Clay  pool  Hotel,  with  Tim  Jewett,  cjty 
editor  of  the  Terre  Haute  Star,  as  toast¬ 
master. 


NAME  A.  r.  TICKET 

Noiiiinuling  ('oiiimittee  Selects  Caiiili- 
dates  for  Hoard  of  Directors. 

Ni-.w  Om.K.iNs,  January  19. — The 
Nominating  Committee  of  the  A.s.sociat- 
ed  Press  at  its  meeting  here  to-day 
nominated  lamlidates  for  members  of 
till'  Boaiii  of  Directors  to  succeed  mem¬ 
bers  whose  terms  expire  in  1918.  The 
nominations  were; 

Eastern  Division — Oswald  tjarrison 
Villard.  New  York  Evening  Post  (in- 
eiimbent):  Benjamin  II.  Anthony,  New 
Itedford  Standard. 

Ci'iitral  Division — Victor  Law.son,  Chi¬ 
cago  News  (incumlsMit) :  .1.  I,.  Sturte- 
vant,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Rei’ord-Herald. 

Southern  Division — 1).  E.  Town, 
Isiuisville  lleruhl  (incumbent);  Victor 
H.  Hanson.  I’.irmingham  News;  R.  M. 
Johnston.  Houston  Post  (incumbent); 
John  .Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond  News- 
Leader. 

Wcstei'ii  Divi.sion — W.  H.  Cowles. 
Spokane  Siiokesman-Review  (incum¬ 
bent);  I.  N.  Stevens,  Pueblo  Chieftain. 


TIMES  AIDS  .^22  FAMILIES 


Annual  Cliri.slmas  Appeal  by  New  Y  ork 
Times  Rroiiglit  $62,103.47. 

The  New  York  Times  annual  Chi’i.st 
mas  appeal  for  the  “100  Neediest  Char¬ 
ity  Cases”  of  New  Y'ork  city,  selected 
by  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the 
A.s.soclation  for  Improving  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor,  the  State  Charities’  .Vid 
A.ssociation,  and  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charitie.s,  this  year  brought  $(!2.10:1.17. 
The  re.sponses  were  so  numerous  and 
generous  that.  Instead  of  100  cases,  .322 
I'ases  were  given  their  absolute  necessi¬ 
ties  for  1918,  and  872  individuals  wei(> 
benefited. 

The  amount  needed  for  the  loo  ca.ses 
was  $29,661.  The  apjaal  in  the  Times 
brought  forth  $62,103.47,  leaving  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $3.3,442.47,  which  was  used  to 
a.s.sist  222  de.serving  ca.ses  in  addition  to 
the  list  of  lOO. 

■Much  of  the  beneilt,  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  charitable  organizations, 
from  this  annual  a|>i>eal,  which  the  New 
York  Times  has  now  printed  for  six 
year.s,  cannot  be  reduced  to  figures.  It 
is  stated  that  scores  of  per.sons  who  fir.st 
became  known  to  the  charity  organiza¬ 
tions  through  their  subscriptions  to  the 
100  Needie.st  Cases  have  become  regular 
supporters  of  tho.se  charitie.s,  while  many 
others  who  have  taken  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  families  helped  by  their  contri¬ 
butions,  have  kept  in  friendly  contact 
with  them  and  helped  them  from  time  to 
time  ever  since. 


Consul-General  Wilber,  at  Genoa,  re¬ 
ports  that  an  Italian  decree  reqiiireil 
that  all  daily  papers  might  publish  dur¬ 
ing  Ik'cember,  1917,  twelve  numbers  of 
two  pages.  Papers  of  a  size  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  50  by  36  centimetres  might 
publish  only  eight  numbers  of  two 
page.s,  provided  they  published  four 
numbers  of  six  iiages. 


INDIANA  CITY  EDITORS  MEET 

New.pai>er  Men  Told  Wlial  They  ('.an 
Do  to  Help  Vi’iii  the  Vi  ar. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  City 
Eilitors’  .V.ssociation  was  held  at  Indian- 
apoli.s.  January  19  and  20.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  wc-re  electi'd;  K.  J.  Mullivan, 
.Alexandria  Times-Tribune,  president;  R. 
H.  1  lomildson,  IClwood  Call-Leader,  vice, 
pri'.sident ;  W.  11.  Robertson.  Lafayette 
Journal,  tr<  usurer ;  James  R.  Branson, 
liii  ijinapolis  New.s,  secretary. 

The  city  editors  departed  from  the 
Ixaten  path  of  .such  meetings  in  that 
tiK'y  talked  shop  very  little.  .\ddr(!sses 


Would  .Abolish  Journalism  Seboid 
Recommendation  that  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Texas 
be  aboli.shed,  is  made  in  the  report  of 
the  sub-committee  of  the  Central  Legis¬ 
lative  Invc.stigating  Committee,  that 
made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
workings  of  the  State  University  at 
.Austin. 


The  bu.siness  man  who  .s«  es  in  a  1- 
vei-tising  m'w  pos.sibilities  in  a  iieriod 
of  up.set  jiossesses  a  fine  brand  of  in¬ 
tuition — which  is  t'ne  basis  of  “i-ommon- 
smise.” 


Tlie  Los  Angeles  Times 
Has  Signed  a  Contract 
for  The  Haskin  Service 
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TIME  HERE  FOR  AUTO  MAKER  AND 
PUBLISHER  TO  GET  TOGETHER 


INow  That  the  Motor  Indu^t^y  Is  Threatened,  Manufacturers 
and  Newspaper  Makers  Should  Co-operate  to  Solve  Each 
Other’s  Problems — Time  to  Banish  Publicity  Nuisance. 

By  A  Western  Motor  Soucitor. 

ACCOHDIXG  to '  plans  outlined  at  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  automobile 
advertising  managers  during  the  New  York  show  the  newspapers  are  going 
to  bf;  fed  with  a  jh wtcr  spoon  and  the  magazines  with  one  of  gold.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  the  newspajK-rs  will  Ik;  given  a  dose  of  publicity,  and  the  magazines 
will  be  offered  nothing  to  suggest  making  a  wry  face. 

It  is  a  very  nice  plan.  Theoretically  it  sounded  admirable  as  the  plans  were 
unfolded.  Practically  it  is  all  bunk. 

For  a  decade  the  newspapers  have  been  building  up  the  motor  industry.  On 
Glidden  tours  back  in  the  old  days,  when  factory  mechanics  drove  cars  wild-eyed 
in  what  proved  to  be  road  races,  which  violated  every  law  in  an  effort  to  bring 
out  the  weak  points  of  cars  and  advertise  the  makes  for  the  factories,  newspaper 
men  went  along.  They  were  the  martyrs.  They  jeopardized  their  lives  and  took 
a  lot  of  chances  to  write  the  stories.  And  they  plastered  the  columns  of  the 
pai>ers  with  specials  from  as  far  North  as  yuebec,  as  far  South  as  Jacksonville, 
as  far  West  as  Denver,  as  far  Southwest  as  Dallas,  and  as  far  Fast  as  Boston. 
And  the  papers  in  hundreds  of  cities  through  which  the  tours  passed  gave  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories  galore.  The  i'aces  on  Ormond  Beach  also  took  to  Florida  many 
newspapermen.  The  big  track  e\ents  at  Indianapolis  and  elsewhere  drew  them 
to  write  their  stories  and  use  pictures.  But  to  the  greater  number  of  magazines 
all  this  was  nierely  ‘Trade  stuff.” 

Publicity  Departments  Among  First  to  be  Established 


Meanwhile  many  motor  companies 
were  being  organized  and  one  of  the 
first  departments  created  was  a  pub¬ 
licity  one.  And  so  there  began  to 
stream  out  into  the  mails,  flooding  the 
newspaper  offices,  all  kinds  of  stories, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Competition 
for  motor  advertising  began  then.  In¬ 
stead  of  selling  his  product  the  auto¬ 
mobile  solicitor  gave  it  away.  With 
the  hope  of  getting  an  advertisement 
he  published  a  column.  For  the  promise 
of  an  ad  he  used  two  columns.  And 
when  an  ad  really  showed  up  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  sometimes  got  half  a  page  with 
pictures.  It  was  not  so  with  any  other 
line  of  advertising  such  as  department 
stores,  railroads,  real  estate,  etc.  As  a 
result  the  advertising  man  in  a  motor 
plant  soon  found  that  he  was  the  dic¬ 
tator  of  what  went  into  the  columns  of 
many  papers.  With  an  ad  in  one  hand 
and  a  story  in  the  other  he  proffered 
both  to  the  newspaper  man  who  had  to 
swallow  the  two  at  one  gulp. 

So  there  appeared  in  hundreds  of 
good  papers  throughout  the  country  the 
most  nonsensical  lot  of  stuff  that  has 
ever  been  printed.  There  were  many 
admirable  articles  written,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  were  hauled  down  to  the  level 
of  the  inferior  stuff.  The  aim  of  the 
publicity  man  was  first  to  keep  in  the 
public  eye  some  official  to  whom  he 
owed  his  job,  secondly  to  work  in  the 
name  of  car  or  acces.sory.  Theatrical 
people  from  chorus  girls  to  stars;  base¬ 
ball  men,  politicians,  and  even  animals 
were  featured  in  pictures  in  various 
cars.  And  then  many  people  began  to 
pass  up  the  motor  .sections  of  the 
papers,  for  the^  had  intelligence  enough 
to  realize  that  the  stories  in  many  in¬ 
stances  were  of  no  value  to  a  reader. 

Publishers  held  meetings  and  dis- 
cu.s.sed  the  matter  a  few  times.  But 
very  few  of  them  wanted  to  tamper 
with  it.  Some  of  them  realized  that  If 
they  got  twenty-five  cents  a  line  for 
r.n  automobile  advertisement,  and  they 
ran  four  columns  of  publicity  and  four 
columns  of  ads  it  represented  12% 
cents  a  line.  But  in  many  Instances 
there  were  five  and  sometimes  six  col¬ 
umns  of  reading  and  three  or  two  col¬ 
umns  of  advertisements.  That  repre¬ 
sented  a  loss.  And  to-day  that  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  remedied. 

Meantime  the  magazines  were  forg¬ 
ing  along,  getting  advertising  with  no 
artHnmi  There  were  no  stories  about 


President  Smith,  Sales  Manager  Jones, 
Advertising  Manager  Brown  In  the  pe¬ 
riodicals.  There  were  no  yarns  about 
what  the  Mikado  could  do  with  a  sporto- 
mobile ;  how  well  the  Kajah  of  Bun- 
coree  looked  in  a  Bandola  Sedan.  No 
one  ever  was  pained  to  see  a  picture  of 
a  car  climbing  Mt.  Pagoda  backwards 
with  fourteen  passengers  cheering  at 
the  photographer.  Nor  were  there  any 
real  good  stories  about  race  meets, 
tours,  and  the  like.  In  other  words 
every  cent  given  to  the  magazine  for 
an  ad  was  full  profit. 

The  climax  came  this  year.  At  the 
New  York  show  the  big  motor  editions 
of  the  newspapers  fell  off  from  30  to  50 
per  cent.  But  they  carried  the  full 
quota  of  publicity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  magazines  showed  a  gain  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Some  may  say  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  are  to  blame  for  using 
the  magazines  because  the  cost  of  one 
insertion  in  a  magazine  would  repre¬ 
sent  fifteen  or  twenty  insertions  in  dif¬ 
ferent  newspapers;  and  with  the  maga¬ 
zine  it  would  be  all  over  at  one  shot, 
while  there  would  be  that  much  extra 
work  getting  the  copy  into  the  score  of 
papers  and  collecting  the  commission. 
However,  that  is  what  happened. 

Now  comes  the  anti-climax.  The  in¬ 
dustry  is  threatened,  so  it  seems,  from 
various  angles.  National  and  State  leg¬ 
islators  intend  to  tax  here  and  there;  to 
restrict  output;  to  prevent  sending  cars 
from  factory  to  dealer;  possibly  to  hold 
up  on  coal,  etc.  So  the  press  is  to  be 
appealed  to  to  save  the  situation. 

We  must  have  some  constructive  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  Industry.  That  is  what 
the  advertising  managers  said  at  their 
meeting.  We  must  subordinate  our  self¬ 
ish  aims  on  publicity,  not  wholly,  just  a 
little.  So  once  a  month  there  must  be 
written  an  article  by  various  motor  peo¬ 
ple  about  the  Industry.  They  are  to  be 
a  series  of  essays.  No  name  of  any  car 
or  factory  official  is  to  be  attached  to 
them.  At  least  that  is  the  aim.  But  It 
is  very  evident  that  some  names  will  be 
tagged  onto  articles  here  and  there,  and 
that  will  break  the  Ice  for  others,  and  so 
weaken  the  idea  there. 

But  here  is  where  the  punctured  toy 
balloon  idea  bobs  up.  It  may  come  on 
the  same  day  two  articles  for  the  mo¬ 
tor  editor.  One  may  be  written  hur¬ 
riedly  by  some  man  connected  with 
a  factory  that  sends  out  motor  adver¬ 


tising,  say,  nine  months  in  the  year.  It 
may  be  raced  off  just  to  fill  the  gap 
like  a  college  youth  turning  in  an  ex¬ 
position  barely  in  time  to  prevent  getting 
a  call  from  the  professor.  The  other 
may  be  a  masterly  survey  of  the  motor 
field  by  a  keen  mind,  who  knows  eco¬ 
nomics  like  a  collegian.  But  it  may 
come  in  from  a  company  that  advertis¬ 
es,  say,  only  at  show-time  and  again  in 
the  fall,  just  a  couple  of  ads. 

What’s  the  answer?  The  motor  edi¬ 
tor  is  not  going  to  jeopardize  the  man 
in  the  big  factory  who  places  a  lot  of 
copy,  and  may  get  sore  because  his  story 
was  not  used.  So  that  will  be  marked 
“Must.”  The  other  story  may  be  set  in 
typo,  and  held  as  a  filler.  After  being 
held  some  months  in  the  composing- 
room  gathering  potash  and  dirt;  Its 
timeliness  gone;  a  proof  may  be  sent  to 
the  writer  as  evidence  of  what  was  in¬ 
tended,  and  then  the  story  will  be  killed. 
Its  chances  of  being  used  will  be  1  in 
100.  The  inferior  story-  by  the  fellow 
in  the  big  company  will  have  a  100  to  1 
chance  of  getting  in. 

NEWSP.VPET.  MEN  KNOW  DIFFERENTLY. 

Now,  the  advertising  managers  may 
pat  themselves  on  the  back  and  say  that 
is  not  so.  But  any  newspaper  man  knows 
differently.  If  the  latter  had  not  so 
enslaved  themselves  they  could  tell  the 
advertising  men  to  send  their  eulogistic 
stories  to  the  magazines  and  demand 
that  for  all  the  money  paid  them  that 
they  do  something  for  the  industry.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  happen. 

The  only  salvation  tor  the  advertis¬ 
ing  men  getting  all  the  good  stories  into 
the  papers  would  be  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  pass  upon  them,  not  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  themselves,  but  one  connected 
with  the  National  Automobile  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  makers  of  cars 
and  trucks.  And  have  all  the  stories 


sent  out  from  there.  Then  the  news¬ 
paper  men  would  not  have  to  shiver 
when  reams  of  bunk  came  in  to  carry 
out  this  constructive  campaign. 

When  the  Postmaster  at  Wash¬ 
ington  notified  newspapers  that  some 
of  the  stuff  used  in  the  motor  col¬ 
umns  was  not  news,  the  publishers  had 
a  glorious  chance  to  strangle  the  entire 
publicity  octopus.  But  they  did  not  take 
concerted  action.  And  so  with  the  cost 
of  white  paper  mounting  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  piling  up,  they  see  motor  adver¬ 
tising  shrinking  and  publicity  Increas¬ 
ing,  thereby  increasing  their  total  costs. 
But  the  magazine  men  merely  laugh  and 
gather  in  the  ducats  on  a  golden  spoon, 
letting  newspapers  do  the  fighting  for 
the  industry,  and  getting  merely  the 
pap  that  does  not  give  stability. 

It  is  time  to  have  a  reckoning.  And 
the  only  way  to  have  it  right  would  bo 
to  have  a  conference,  say,  at  Chicago, 
between  the  real  big  men  in  the  motor 
industry,  the  makers,  and  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  big  papers.  Then  something 
could  be  accompli.shed.  Otherwise  both 
the  motor  industry  and  the  newspapers 
will  both  .suffer  and  drift  apart  instead 
of  working  along  constructive  lines. 


V3  is 

Some  lead ! ! 

The 

Morning  Record 
Meriden,  Conn. 


Has  nearly  a  third  more  circu¬ 
lation  PROVED  than  the  local 
evening  paper  CLAIMS. 

The  Record  is  the  only  A.  B.  C. 
paper  in  the  city. 


Wisconsin’s  Staunchest  Newspaper 

THE  WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURNAL 

circulates  in  more  than  13,000  American  homes 
in  the  Badger  State 
e.xerting  a  mighty  influence  over 
a  inultitude  of  prosperous  souls 


I 

1917  Record  Year  (Agate  Lines) 


Mouth 

Local 

Foreign 

Classified 

Total 

January, 

225,596 

72,086 

36,932 

334,614 

February, 

186,382 

64,106 

37,702 

288,190 

March, 

251,398 

62,748 

55,006 

369,152 

April, 

243.278 

85,596 

56,210 

385,084 

May, 

238,588 

90,986 

53,550 

383,124 

June, 

199,472 

58,366 

49,756 

307,594 

July. 

168,014 

55,454 

38,640 

262,108 

August, 

159,502 

52,864 

55,804 

268,170 

Septemlier 

205,100 

61,320 

52,332 

318,752 

October 

220,696 

69,944 

52,892 

343,532 

November, 

208,278 

72,268 

41,986 

322,532 

December, 

274,260 

50,694 

41,566 

366,520 

Total, 

2,580,564 

7%,432 

572,376 

3,949,372 

The  State  Journal  printed  111,482  agate  lines  more  adver¬ 
tising  than  its  contemporary,  the  Democrat. 

The  average  daily  and  Sunday  net  paid  sale  of  The  W'is- 
consin  State  Journal  for  the  six  months  ended  September  30, 
1917,  was  13,048  copies  as  per  A.  B.  C.  report. 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES: 

G.  Logan  Payne,  Col.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston 
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CREEL  NOT  FRIENDLY 
TO  CENSORSHIP 


Urges  National  Organization  of  News¬ 
paper  Men  and  Recognized  Code  of 
Ethics  Before  Ohio  City  Editors’ 
Association  Meeting. 


(Special  to  The  EniTOR  and  Pobi-isiier.) 
Columbus,  O.,  January  21. — Addresses 
by  George  Creel,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information,  and 
Courtland  Smith,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  As-sociation,  featured  the 
third  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio  City 
Editors’  Association,  held  here  Saturday 
and  yesterday. 

Insi.sting  thiit  the  city  editor  can  he 
of  great  .service  to  his  country,  and  al.so 
that  he  does  not  Itelieve,  and  never  has 
believed,  in  oen.sorship  of  the  prcs.s, 
Mr.  Creel  made  the  principal  address  at 
the  convention  banquet. 

Mr.  Creel  said  it  was  his  de.sire  to 
put  before  every  newspaper  man  the 
importance  of  the  task  which  is  now 
upon  us.  He  invited  the  editors  to  criti¬ 
cise  his  department  when  they  saw  fit, 
and  suggested  wise  and  well-founded 
criticisms  of  other  departments  of  the 
Government. 

URGJS  N.\TIONAL  ASSOCI.vnoX. 

"There  should  be  a  national  associa¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  men.  Newspaper  busi- 
ne.ss  in  this  country  is  unorganized  and 
without  a  code  of  ethics.  If  a  national 
organization  obtained,  I  could  go  to  it 
for  advice.” 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Creel  said: 

"We  fight  for  freedom,  for  the  right  of 
the  world  to  work  and  aspire,  for  a  peace 
that  is  not  shadowed  by  the  menace  of 
aggre.ssive  autocracy.  Our  ideals  are 
not  stained  by  a  single  ignoble  motive. 
We  ask  nothing  for  ourselves  that  we 
do  not  ask  for  all,  and  having  drawn 
the  .sword,  it  .shall  not  be  sheathed  until 
we  have  effected  every  high  determina¬ 
tion.” 

George  Burba,  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  a.sked  Mr.  Creel  why  it  %vas  that 
when  troops  landed  at  or  sailed  from 
San  Franei.sco,  newspapers  must  say  “a 
certain  Pacific  port.”  Mr.  Creel  replied 
that  this  was  not  the  order,  and  that 
only  the  ntimber  of  troops  tran.sportcd 
was  not  to  be  u.sed. 

IL  S.  SHOULD  PAY  FOU  ADS. 

Announcing  his  belief  in  paid  adver¬ 
tisement  by  the  Government,  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  newspaper 
men,  and  denouncing  the  cen.soring  of 
news  and  the  "camouflaging”  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  Courtland  Smith,  president 
of  the  American  Press  Association,  and 
member  of  the  War-Savings  Commis- 
.sion,  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
of  Sunday’s  se.s.slon. 

"No  closed-mouth  country  can  whip 
the  Germans.”  s.ald  Mr.  f?mith.  “It  Is  a 
mistake  to  try  to  fool  the  .\merlcun  peo- 
l»le.  The  only  thing  1  have  against  Mr. 
George  Creel  is  that  he  accepted  the  po 
sifion  of  censor.  Wc  must  have  the 
truth  from  men  brave  enough  to  tell  the 
truth.” 

■Mr.  Smith  regretted  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  practicing  thrift  a.s  well  as 
preaching  it.  He  cited  the  flood  of 
pamjihlets  with  which  the  fJovernment 
is  flooding  the  country,  many  of  which 
are  not  even  opened  by  publishers.  He 
■nlvised  that  the  Government  employ  ex¬ 
perienced  men  to  edit  this  material  be¬ 
fore  it  is  .sent  out,  .so  that  it  will  be  read¬ 
able,  and  so  that  it  can  be  cut  and  used 
In  part  if  necessary.  He  al.so  told  the 
convention  that  he  would  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  War-Savings  Com¬ 
mittee  unless  this  expert  editing  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for. 


Mr.  Smith  hinted  that  there  was  a 
possibility  that  the  Government’s  policy 
on  thrift  might  injure  advertising.  He 
said  that  extravagant  things  are 
widely  advertised,  and  that  many  of 
them  must  be  done  away  with,  even 
though  advertising  is  hurt. 

TELLS  OP  CATCHING  SPY. 

Addresses  were  made  by  President 
Steen,  of  the  Association,  and  Max  B. 
Cook,  city  editor  of  the  St.  I.A)uis  Re¬ 
public,  who  was  instrumental  in  captur¬ 
ing  the  German  spy,  Karl  Armagrad 
Graves.  Mr.  Steen  also  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  spy,  but  did  not  suspect 
him.  Mr.  Steen  told  of  "How  I  Did  Not 
Capture  Karl  Armagrad  Graves,”  and 
Mr.  Cook  followed  with  "How  I  Cap¬ 
tured  Karl  Armagrad  Graves.” 

“The  Experience  of  a  Non-Socialist 
on  a  Radical  Newspaper”  was  given  by 
Claud  J.  Diegle,  managing  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Charles  E.  Otis, 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  .sent  a  paper  on  "A  Word  to 
Newspaper  Men.”  E.  C.  E.  Stebbens, 
director  of  sales  for  the  Maxwell  Auto¬ 
mobile  Company  of  Detroit,  in  his  speech 
proved  that  the  automobile  page  in  news¬ 
papers  is  widely  read. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Pres¬ 
ident  Clyde  P.  Steen  (third  term),  Lima 
News;  vice-president,  Frank  G.  Mc- 
Crackern,  Bollefountaine  Examiner;  sec¬ 
retary,  Helen  W.  John,  Zanesville  Sig¬ 
nal;  treasurer,  Donald  McCrudy,  War¬ 
ren  Tribune;  executive  committeemen, 
Donald  H.  Harper,  Mt.  Vernon  Daily 
Banner;  G.  E.  McCormach,  Marion  Star; 
C.  F.  Ridenour,  Xenia  Gazette;  C.  H. 
Harri.s,  Athens  Messenger,  and  Clyde  P. 
Steen,  Lima  New.s. 


(^LIZ  LA  FOLLETTE  S  CRITIC 

Senator’s  Work  Pleasing  to  Germans, 
Says  Richard  Lloyd  Jones. 

Madison,  Wis.,  January  21. — Walter  C. 
Corrigan,  attorney  for  Senator  Robert  M. 
La  Follctte,  has  questioned  Richard 
Lloyd  Jonc.s,  editor  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  in  connection  with  the 
action  instituted  by  Mr.  La  Follette.  The 
questions  were  a-sked  before  Judge  A. 
C.  Hoppman.  Excerpts  from  the  re¬ 
port. s  of  the  day’s  proceedings  are; 

“Referring  to  editorials  written  by 
you  and  put  in  the  State  Journal,  at 
the  time  that  you  were  writing  them 
and  put  them  in  your  paper,  did  you 
intend  to  convey  to  your  readers  the 
idea  that  La  Follctte  was  dishonest?” 
a.sked  Mr.  Corrigan. 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  Jones. 

“Did  you  intend  to  convey  the  Idea  to 
your  readers  by  any  of  them  that  he 
was  pro-German?”  asked  Mr.  Corrigan. 

"Pro-German  to  the  extent  that  the 
work  ho  did  was  pleasing  to  the  German 
forces.”  was  the  answer. 

“Did  you  mean  to  convey  In  any  of 
the  editorials  that  he  had  retainers  from 
German  interests?”  asked  Mr.  Corrigan. 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  Jone.s. 

“Did  you  intend  to  convey  an  idea  In 
any  editorial  that  La  Follette  was  dis¬ 
loyal?” 

"No,  except  that  his  work  tended  to 
weaken  our  national  defences.” 

"Did  you  intend  to  convey  the  idea 
that  he  had  made  di.sloyal  utterances?” 

“Not  as  such;  no.” 

“Did  you  intend  to  convey  the  Idea 
to  ri  aders  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  his 
country?” 

To  this  Mr.  Jones  replied  that  he  did 
not. 


If  any  advertiser  can  sell  his  com¬ 
modity  through  advertising  it  In  your 
column.s,  YOU  can  sell  your  classified 
space  to  your  readers  through  adver¬ 
tising  It  in  your  columns. 


BOSTON  IS  PROUD  OF 
ITS  ONE  WOMAN 
COPY  READER 


Miss  Katherine  Ijewis,  better  known 
to  the  general  reading  public  as  "Kath¬ 
erine  Brooks,”  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  woman  copy  reader  in 
Boston.  Miss  I^ewis  divides  her  time  on 
the  Boston  Advertiser  between  the  copy 
desk  and  the  duties  of  literary  editor. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Advertiser,  she  was 


Miss  KATHFnuNH  Lewis. 

with  the  Boston  Record,  the  Herald,  and 
the  Traveler,  as  a  special  feature  writer. 

.\sked  if  she  found  copy-reading  any 
more  difficult  than  any  other  branch  of 
newspaper  work.  Miss  Lewis  replied 


that  the  hardest  part  of  her  task  is  to 
hide  her  tears  when  handling  a  par¬ 
ticularly  pathetic  piece  of  copy.  Miss 
Lewis  read  much  of  the  copy  published 
in  the  Advertiser  on  the  Halifax  dis¬ 
aster,  and  admits  that  she  was  forced 
at  time  to  wipe  the  tears  away  as  she 
edited  some  of  the  most  pathetic  parts 
of  the  disaster  news. 

Miss  Lewis,  following  her  graduation 
from  Tufts  College,  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Bo.ston  Herald,  and  was  a.ssigned 
under  Philip  Hale,  to  music  and  drama 
reviewing.  Later  she  became  a  reporter 
and  special  feature  writer  on  the  Herald 
staff,  and  after  several  years’  experience 
in  this  branch,  was  transferred  to  fh«' 
Traveler,  where,  under  the  name  of 
Katherine  Brooks,  she  wrote  in  .serial 
form  “Little  Adventures  in  Married 
Life.”  The.se  articles  were  widely  read 
and  for  more  than  two  years  were  syn¬ 
dicated  throughout  the  country  by  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  .syndicate. 

Severing  her  connection  with  the 
Traveler,  she  joined  the  Record  staff 
and  was  made  woman’s  page  editor, 
which  position  she  resigned  to  take  up 
copy-de.sk  work. 


The  Best  Known  Slogan 
in  St.  Louis 

f^doril  $  ay"Pap«r^ 

Trade  Mark  Keglstered 


Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

Story,  brooks  &  Finley 


CliionKo  l*hiln<leli>lila  New  York 


BEST  BUY  IN  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Place  your  advertising  in  the  prosperous 
Pittsburgh  field 

Minimum  Rate,  Gazette  f  TOTALI 

Times  . 12^^  I  r  i,-  »;  d  i  i  20c  Week  Days 

Minimum  Rate,  Chron-'  O  C  ^  j  22,!  If  Sunday  is  Used 

icle  Telegraph  I 

TWO  BIG  NEWSPAPERS 

By  using  the  combination,  advertising  can  be  bought  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  minimum  rate. 

THE  GAZETTE  TIMES  daily  and  THE  CHRONICLE 
TELEGRAPH  daily,  20c  per  agate  line,  providing  the  same  copy 
is  used  within  same  week. 

THE  GAZETTE  TIMES  Sunday  and  THE  CHRONICLE 
TELEGRAPH  daily  225^c  per  agate  line  for  the  combination. 

During  the  year  1917  THE  GAZETTE  TIMES  (daily  and 
Sunday)  carried  129,808  agate  lines  more  automobile  display  adver¬ 
tising  than  the  Dispatch  and  Post  combined  (its  two  competitors). 

During  the  year  1917  THE  CHRONICLE  TELEGRAPH 
carried  more  automobile  display  advertising  than  any  other  evening 
daily  paper  (59,346  lines  more  than  its  next  competitor). 

During  the  year  1917  THE  GAZETTE  TIMES  (published 
morning  and  Sunday)  and  THE  CHRONICLE  TELEGR.APll 
(evenings  except  Sunday)  carried  more  automobile  display  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  two  Pittsburgh  newspapers  (daily  and  Sun¬ 
day)  combined. 

Let  these  figures  and  facts  he  your  guide. 

Follow  the  beaten  path  of  the  leading  and  successful  automo¬ 
bile  merchants. 

THE  GAZETTE  TIMES 

Pittsburgh’s  ONE  BIG  Newspaper 

Pittsburgh  Ch  ronicle  Telegraph 

•TM«  WArr»  THAT  OOO  MOiit 

Gazette  Square,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

U,  E.  DICE,  Foreign  Advertising  Manager 

Knatern  Krprrnentatlvp  Wp»tppn  Rp,irp«piitn«ive 

.1.  V.  WII.IIIOHniNO,  KNII.I.-IUIRKK.  Inc., 

not  Fifth  Avc.  .\ew  Y€»rk  City.  I'coplen  Gnu  UIcIk..  ChlcaRo,  HI. 
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The  Kditor  PnJdishcr  for  January  20,  1!HS 


§1,250,000  LOST  TO  NEW 
YORK  PAPERS  ^ 

(^arfifltl  Order  Ha,  DraKlie  Fiffert 
I  (toil  Advertising  and  Cireula- 
tioii  How  Karh 
Suffered. 

It  is  estimated  by  an  atitliority  that 
the  Carlield  closing  order  ha.s  co.st  the 
morning  i>ai>ers  of  New  York  city  not 
le.ss  tiian  $100,000,  and  that  the  .same 
loss  will  occur  each  of  the  remaining 
nine  weeks  during  which  Monday  i.s  to 
tie  regarded  as  a  holiday,  unless  the  or¬ 
der  shall  1)0  modified. 

“This,”  he  said,  "repre.sents  loss  in  ad- 
v<-rtising,  damage  done  to  circulation, 
and  additional  expen.ses.  The  whole  will 
amount  to  the  piffling  sum  of  $1,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  the  profits,  by  a 
gieat  deal,  for  a  .similar  period.  It  will 
make  ;ill  the  difference  between  the 
jirotit  and  lo.ss  accounts  at  the  end  of  the 
year.” 

As  was  expected,  every  one  of- the 
Sunday  papers  showed  a  falling  oft  in 
advertising.  The  Sun  lost,  as  compared 
with  the  sjime  date  la.st  year,  6,678  lines; 
the  World,  47,690;  the  Herald,  29,792; 
the  Tribune,  11,300;  the  American,  26,- 
soo;  the  Time.s,  10,900,  an  aggregate  of 
133,160  lines. 

The  lo.ss  in  advertising  applied  not 
•inly  to  Sunday,  but  to  Monday  and 
Tiiesilay  as  well.  The  following  table 
••xhiliits  the  difference,  exprc.s.sed  in  col¬ 
umns: 

*  Net  lops 


Sun- 

Mnn- 

Tiica. 

for  3 

I';4|MT. 

day. 

day. 

day.  Total. 

days. 

Tiiiii-s  191  s . 

2:iR 

78 

85 

302 

1917 . 

27« 

74 

78 

428 

120 

Triioim* 

i.’i 

21 

104 

1!H7. . . . 

100 

38 

42 

180 

82 

Herald  1918 . 

IRR 

38 

34 

241 

1917 . 

270 

32 

44 

340 

lO.-i 

AiiHTiriin  IRIS., 

2o:i 

fll 

.5R 

323 

1917.. 

2R8 

.54 

f.n 

415 

92 

Sun  . 

6.3 

12 

IR 

94 

i;m7 . 

sn 

30 

27 

142 

48 

\\*^r\i\  IIHS . 

2.3  S 

78 

70 

nm 

11M7 . 

40S 

!»0 

118 

010 

230 

r«tiiiiiii>rri:il  IRIS. 

10 

1.5 

31 

1R17 

14 

17 

31 

6S,5 

The  afternoon  papers  accepted  the  or 
d»‘r  as  placing  la.st  .Monday  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  holidays  such  as  Labor  Hay,  on 
which  they  ali  issue  a  limited  number 
•if  •••litions.  All  got  out  th^-ir  varbius 
•■•litions  with  thi‘  limitations  usu.al  to 
that  ilay,  some  of  thi-m  publishing  as 
many  as  five,  while  others  s^mt  out  only 
two.  It  is  calculated  that  thi-ir  hi.ss 
•■ounting  all  thi-  items  menti^im-d  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  b).s.se.s  of  maiming  pa- 
IM-rs,  was  approximately  $2.7.000.  On 
this  basis  thi-ir  total  loss  will  be  $2."i0,- 
000  for  the  pi-rii>d  of  clo.s^sl  .Monday.s. 

KVBNING  WORU)  •:Al^•^al. 

Only  one  of  the  afterrifion  papers  fail- 
••d  to  show  a  loss  in  a^lverti.sing — th<- 
Kvening  World,  whit'h  actually  gaini-d 
1,625  lines.  The  Kvening  Host  lost  1.800 
line.s,  the  Kvening  Mail  1,400,  the  ChilH; 
8,100,  the  Kvening  Kun  8.400,  the  Kve¬ 
ning  .loiirnal  185,  the  Tidegrjim  1.200 
the  Hrooklyn  Kagle  5.600,  the  llrooklyn 
Standard-I'ni^in  4,500,  making  a  total 
loss  of  29,560. 

.-Ml  the  plants  that  m.niufa^’ture  ma 
chinery  u.sed  in  pawiucing  newsfiais-rs 
were  clo.sc-d,  except  tho.se  that  had  (lov 
ernment  contract.s,  and  these  ••onfinisl 
themselves  to  that  work.  Tlu-re  was 
for  a  time  dang^T  that  papers  which 
use  the  dry  mats  waiuld  Iw  forced  to 
close  for  <a  day  at  least,  early  in  *he 
week,  but  the  manufactun'rs  •ibtaini-d 
an  order  of  exemption  that  iK-rmitted 
th^-m  to  run,  thus  staving  iiff  thi-  dif- 
fa'ulfy. 

NKWS  PRINT  PLANTS  •.T»8KI). 

All  the  news  print  plants  throughout 


the  ••ountry  were  clo.sed,  beginning  with 
the  first  of  the  five  days  affected  by  the 
order,  and  f^ir  a  time  it  was  feared  that 
a  .shortage  would  occur  that  w'ould  stop 
some  papers,  or  at  least  force  them  to 
a  change  of  .size.  On  Monday,  however, 
1  >r.  Oarfudd  ri'alizfsl  that  this  was  a 
probability,  and  i.ssued  a  permit  for  the 
n^-ws  print  jilants  to  resume  operation 
Some  of  them  received  the  order  on 
■Monday  aftern^ion,  but  moat  of  them  did 
not  see  it  until  Tuesday  morning.  A 
numlM'r  of  them  .started  up  Monday  af- 
ti.Tiio^in,  others  on  Tuesday  morning,  and 
Honu’,  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  nece.s.sary  repairs,  they  said, 
did  not  move  their  machinery  until  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning.  It  is  not  believed 
however,  that  the  production  will  fall 
below  the  requirements  of  the  new'spa 
pers. 

So  far  the  critical  .situation  of  New 
York  newspar>ers  with  regard  to  news 
print  has  not  been  affected  by  the  shut¬ 
down.  It  remains  practically  where  it 
was  la.st  week,  as  told  in  The  Kditor  and 
I’l  BMSHER.  Mo.st  of  the  papers  are  liv¬ 
ing  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  .sever.al  of 
them  are  in  dire  .straits  because  of  de- 
l.ays  In  transportation,  {several  are  Ixir- 
rowing  certain  sizes.  The  .severe  .storm 
of  Monday  and  Tue.sday  has  further  re¬ 
tarded  the  arrival  of  consignments,  but 
it  i.s  expected  that  the  clearance  affected 
by  the  flarfield  order  will  .so  facilitate 
freight  movements  that  this  will  be  over¬ 
come. 


(^hi^'ago  Sees  It  Tlirougli 
f'hicago  held  up  well  under  Fuel  Ad- 
mini.strator's  fuel  cons^-rvation  order. 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  last  week  printed  full-page 
ads  sounding  an  'optimi.stic  note  to  ad- 
verti.sers,  and  .suggc.sting  that  advertis¬ 
ing  would  l)c  exceptionally  remunera¬ 
tive  during  the  enforced  holidays  as 
reailers  would  have  more  leisure  to 
.study  the  papers  than  on  working  days. 


WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


The  H.  K.  McC.ann  Company,  Ltd., 
fidvcrti.sing  agimts,  have  opened  an  of- 
tice  in  Montri-al  with  L.  L.  Cleaves, 
vii'c-pre.sident  and  managing  director 
of  the  company,  in  charge.  Mr.  Cleaves 
has  had  upwards  of  fifteen  years'  active 
a.s,sociation  with  adverti.sing,  being  for 
some  three  years  with  the  McCann 
■Vgency,  Ijefore  that  with  the  Montreal 
•Star,  and  at  a  .still  earlier  period  with 
the  Chicago  News. 

The  Kisher-Uuebel-Hrown  Adverti.sing 
.-Agency,  of  St.  Ixiuis,  announces  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  staff  of  C.  1.1.  Grigg,  who 
will  act  in  a  merchandising  and  ser- 
vii'e  capacity.  Mr.  Grigg  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Nelson-Chesman  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  for  more  than  six 
years. 


Ailvcrtising  Makes  Play  Pay 
One  of  the  triumphs  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
verti.sing  and  int^'nsive  publicity  has  been 
.scored  by  the  management  of  I.iOU  Tel- 
legi'U,  who  i.s  now  apiK'aring  in  his  own 
play,  “Hlind  Youth,”  at  the  Thirty-ninth 
.Street  Theatre.  Mr.  Tellegen’s  busine.ss 
manager  is  Charles  Kmcr.son  Cook,  and 
the  latter’s  firm  of  Charles  Emerson 
('•)ok,  Inc.,  has  also  acted  as  publicity 
agent.s.  The  earlier  re<?eption  accorded 
“Hlind  Youth”  was  not  entirely  enthu- 
sia.stic,  although  Mr.  Tellegen's  person¬ 
al  triumph  was  complete.  There  was  no 
profligate  waste  of  adverti.sing  appropri¬ 
ation,  but  a  con.stant,  steady  plugging, 
and  the  result  has  been  that,  from  a 
mediocre  financial  propo.sitlon,  Mr.  Tel¬ 
legen’s  production  is  now  sated  one  of 
the  most  successful  along  Broadway. 


New  A.  N.  P.  A.  Member 
The  l’as.saic  (N.  J.)  Daily  News  ha? 
iK-en  elected  to  active  member.ship  in 
the  .American  .Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 


I  r(;k.s  chi  rchks  to  advkrtise 


Buffalo  Pastor  Says  Some  (Churches  For¬ 
get  They  .Are  in  Businesii. 

‘‘Some  churches  forget  that  they  ‘are 
in  busines.s’  and  that  the  business  that 
wins  nowadays  mu.st  advertise,”  s.'iid  Dr. 
AA'illiam  S.  Mitchidl,  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Mi'thodist  Kpi.scopal  Church,  Buffalo, 
ivcently,  in  advocating  church  adver¬ 
tising.  “AVaiting  for  folk  to  come  to 
church  is  like  waiting  for  cu.stomers  to 
come  to  a  .store.  They  may  come,  but 
they  arc  more  likely  to  if  urged  to  do  .so 
through  judicious  and  effective  adver¬ 
ti.sing  in  the  newspapers. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  place  a  display  ad 
in  a  newspaper  and  another  to  really 
advertise.  Modern  adverti.sing  is  built 
on  the  principles  of  successful  appeal. 
It  must  pull.  It  would  Jolt  some  official 
lioards  to  actually  know  how  much  real 
pull  there  is  in  the  stuff  they  publish 
every  week.  Some  churches  I  know 
spend  more  time  and  money  on  janitor’s 
supplies  than  on  their  apiH'al  for  at¬ 
tendance. 

“The  te.st  of  church  adverti.sing  is  in 
its  ability  to  get  folk  there  who  saw  it 
in  the  paper  and  came  bt'cause  of  that.” 


Big  Movie  Ad  Lanipuigii  Plunne^l 
.An  adverti.sing  and  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  embracing  the  use  of  magazine.s, 
daily  newsjiaper.s,  trade  publications 
and  special  circularization,  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Frank  Hall,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  United  States 
Exhibitors’  Booking  Corporation,  as  Am 
exhibitor  aid  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
special  release.s,  “The  Zeppelin’s  La.st 
Paid,”  ‘‘Tluj.se  AA’ho  Pay,”  and  “The  Bel¬ 
gian.”  This  advertising  will  continue 
indefinitely  and  will  cover  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Words  are  spiritual  coin.  To  weigh 
the  words  of  a  man  is  to  weigh  his  .soul. 


PAH)  ADVEK^ISIl^(;  LINEAGE  OF  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  21  LARGE 
A.MERICAN  CITIES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1911  AND  1915 

[.Vcc  (>}iposite  liiifK’.  for  chart  and  fif/urcs  for  years  1916  and  1917.] 


YEAR— 1914 


City 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Atlanta  . 

1.51 7.992 

',509,452 

1,800,938 

2,446,840 

1,920,044 

1,981,686 

2,891,956 

1,589,1 12 

1.544.998 

'.531,740 

1.673.545 

'.398,562 

1,482,082 

',539.'6o 

2,652,264 

1,492,680 

Italtimore  . . . 

2, 271*488 

2.oi3,5'5 

1,191,638 

2,712,005 

2,499.962 

2,039,608 

2,136,161 

2.598,012 

2,357.883 

htrtninKham  . 

1 .202.  S02 

'.505,952 

1.454.572 

1,408,442 

1,209,908 

1,149.778 

',083.978 

1,027,208 

', 167,040 

','35.946 

'.263,346 

Hoston  . 

2.993435* 

2.5'2,552 

3,557.092 

3.717,953 

3,894,436 

3.207,502 

2,534.991 

2,195.462 

2,830,088 

3.390, '55 

3,212,764 

2,885,565 

HufTalo  . 

1,581*000 

4,oj8,ooo 

1.463,000 

1,698,000 

1,885,000 

1,708,000 

1.620,000 

1,441,000 

',189,000 

1,815,000 

1,874,000 

1,500,000 

1,588,000 

<  hicaco  . 

3.55',70o 

4.593,600 

4.784,400 

4.775.100 

1,908,900 

4,299,000 

3.747.900 

3.390,300 

3,815,700 

4,211,400 

4,261,500 

4,368,300 

Ciiunnnati  — 

1,572,000 

1,428,300 

1,824,600 

1,796,700 

1,544,400 

1.389,000 

*,245,300 

',386,600 

1,710,000 

1,718,100 

1,729,800 

Cleveland  _ 

2. 37'. 500 

1,953.600 

2,381,190 

2,529,600 

2,642,400 

2,183,100 

2,052,900 

1,958,100 

2, *34,500 

2,439,600 

2,341,200 

2,787,900 

2,307,000 

I  Detroit  . 

2,714,700 

2.353.500 

2,338,500 

3,1 16,100 

3.533.700 

1,436,204 

1,821,270 

2,773.800 

2,481,100 

2,176,800 

1,082,298 

2,5  ",600 

2,768,700 

2,889,300 

Houston . 

1  ,247,680 

1,203,272 

*.3^0,200 

1,544,1 16 
1,642,073 

1,377,124 

1,241,800 

1,148,000 

1,066,814 

1,165,178 

1,243,186 

I  ,148,084 

',528,927 

1  ndianapolis 

1,497,263 

1,760,557 

1,523,242 

*.23*.905 

*,065,199 

','7', 226 

>,418,423 

1,578,201 

',497.399 

Kansas  City  . 

',"3.381 

1,020,169 

4,090,800 

1,221,455 

',305.758 

1,358,226 

1,133,501 

999.309 

I,  I  ",781 

'.297.990 

',221,553 

3.870,000 

'.'90,947 

I-os  Anceles  . 

4,410,000 

4.735.800 

4.305.000 

4,420,200 

3.994, 800 

3,808,500 

3,968,700 

3.653,700 

3,954,600 

3,790,500 

MilAA’aukc''  .  . 

1,899.399 

1.553.537 

1,698.699 

'.905.275 

2.147.080 

2,227,399 

1,877,130 

'.415.303 

'.435.725 

',599.852 

',802,545 

1,718,293 

1,702,100 

'tinnrnnolis  . 

1.R38.654 

2,182,980 

2.33*.*  *4 

2.543.916 

2,074,028 

1,608,972 

'.647.908 

2,006,910 

2,012,464 

2,038,458 

I  ,900,622 

New  Orleans. 

998,562 

983.834 

'.395.4" 

'.503, '53 

1.533.334 

1,230,105 

1,186,942 

6,780,137 

>,008,24' 

','30,769 

1,247,301 

>,289,834 

',395.307 

New  York  . . . 

8,542.104 

7,249.939 

8,890,937 

9.054.123 

9.918,379 

8,778,442 

6,167,121 

7,674,870 

8,609.975 

8,201,623 

8,228,181 

Dhiladclpkia  . 

3,588,000 

3,582.900 

4,158,000 

5,008,822 

4.344,300 

4,618,500 

3,970,800 

3. *93.500 

2.943,000 

3,422,700 

3,837,600 

4,163,400 

3,719.400 

Pitlsliuriih . . . . 

4,650.114  » 

4,088,644 

5*350.702 
T, 868,400 

5,188,330 

4,763,752 

4,298,210 

3,741,220 

4,165,014 

1,698.300 

4,664,478 

4.7“7,o66 

4.779,964 

Portland  .... 

i*73*»ooo 

',536,900 

1,889,400 

I  ,926,300 

1,700,700 

1,527,600 

1,431,900 

'.938.900 

1,815,900 

1,646,400 

St.  I>oiiis  .... 

2,338,200 

2,155,200 

2,852,700 

2,825,700 

3,026,700 

2,333.700 

2,016,600 

2,002,500 

2,268,000 

2,676.000 

2,709,000 

2,456,700 

Ct.  Paul  _ 

'.347.3*6 

*.*4*.434 

1,462,020 

1 ,601,586 

1,644,384 

1,437,772 

1,192,128 

1,156,792 

',890,630 

1,261,890 

1,419,236 

'.377.642 

',399,678 

San  Francisco 

1  ,958,208 

1,769.124 

2,254,686 

2,222,612 

2,466,408 

2,155,314 

1,904,070 

',763,622 

2,068,916 

1,916,256 

'.831,634 

Washington 

2,047.200 

1,827,900 

2,246,700 

2.323.200 

2.456,700 

2,095,500 

1,823,700 

1,629,900 

1,988,400 

2.368,200 

2,191.400 

1,555,600 

Total  . 

59,469.574 

53.259.809  65,536,997 

68,237,683 

71,330,870 

61.237.370 

52,672,041 

48,820,695 

55,286,464 

62,282.573 

6 1. 34 ',844 

59,'55,9'8 

YEAR— 1915 

C ITV 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

.^t^anta  . 

1,292,270 

1,272,380 

1,396,248 

1,519,168 

1,579.452 

1.417.976 

*,259.454 

2,088,208 

'.'76.756 

',3". 786 

'.55 ',3  54 

1,617,784 

'.59', 968 

Baltimore  . . . 

2.279.9' 5 

1,900,281 

2,561,148 

2,715,59' 

2.755,656 

2,490,693 

1,904,568 

2,449,808 

3.o'2,'57 

1,462,244 

3.0' 3,989 

2,887,401 

PfirminKham  . 

972,678 

93',99t 

1,095,080 

1,092,406 

1,045.548 

982,772 

927,556 

>,017,814 

',025,556 

'.335.684 

1,470,028 

Ronton  . 

2.748,430 

2.455.8" 

3,342,837 

3,420,845 

3,539.709 

3,126,344 

1 ,695,000 

2,522,084 

2,320,863 

2,9'S,'94 

3,659.852 

3.4 '3,521 

3,256,038 

nulTalo  . 

1,312,000 

1,220,000 

1,618,000 

1,800,000 

I, >40, 000 

4,522,800 

*,530,000 

1,252,000 

1,733,000 

2,^95,000 

1,810,000 

1,785,000 

Chicago  . 

4,054,200 

3.469.800 

4,380,000 

4.794,900 

4.320,900 

3,460,500 

3,405,600 

4,005,900 

4,507,800 

4,399,200 

4,721,100 

Cincinnati  . . . 

*•500,900 

1,468,500 

1  ,88^,700 

*,879,200 

1  ,908,000 

'.673,700 

1,552,200 

*.452,300 

2,052,600 

2,125,800 

2,768,700 

2,026,200 

',996,500 

Cleveland  . . . 

2.373.900 

1,914,300 

2,478,900 

2,650.400 

2,831,400 

2,541,900 

2,998,500 

2.268,600 

2,146,500 

2,318,700 

2,688,300 

2,674,200 

Petroit  . 

2.607,000 

2.228.100 

2,892,000 

3,196,200 

3,279,900 

2,788,200 

2,573,400 

932,736 

2,917,500 

3.595.800 

3.225,900 

3,324.600 

ITotiMon . 

995.302 

802.8^6 

>,130,038 

'.670,354 

1,160,292 

i,24t,740 

',083,376 

941.9*8 

1 ,004,136 

',484,777 

1,264,004 

','7',044 

1,198,961 

1,817,293 

IndtanapoliiA 

1,401,552 

1, 297,0 '3 

1.790,194 

1 ,760,393 

1,502,041 

1,444,480 

1,304,676 

1,820,024 

1,732,225 

Kan'sa^i  C  ity  . 

1,101,651 

1.056,423 

1,222,270 

3,822,000 

'.359,178 

1,31  1,990 
3.906.600 

1,201,169 

3,566,700 

1,067,434 

1,085,206 

','53.670 

1,406,442 

'.327,734 

1,341,423 

T.os  Anceles  . 

3,981,000 

3.5 '3.900 

3.800,700 

3,444,600 

3,550,800 

3,332,100 

4,01 1,900 

3,728.100 

3,840,300 

MiUaukr-  .. 

1 ,6n  1,247 

',406,579 

'.793,164 

1,296,722 

1,920,746 

1,837.310 

1,645,322 

1.554.423 

1,489,501 

'.596,852 

2,035.79' 

2,028,852 

2,013,107 

Minneapolis  . 

i,t96.T32 

980.980 

1,491,868 

'.37 '.580 

i.369.6'i6 

1,106.566 

1,282,176 

1,372,616 

i,473.6'2 

',43 ',962 

*.417.974 

New  Drlrans 

1. 1 18,8*7 

1,097,214 

1,343.684 

1.387,192 

1,492,192 

1,301,841 

1.183,761 

','30,598 

',>92,563 

',437.992 

1,370,226 

9.038,775 

1,638,826 

New  York  ... 

8.'8i.777 

6,842,241 

8,591.730 

8,91 1,463 

9.137.289 

8,314.267 

6.567,355 

6.433,564 

8,209.813 

'o,537.'>62 

9.217.776 

Philadelphia  . 

3  4509, 100 

3.299,700 

3,891,900 

4,161,400 

4,100,400 

3,90.3.300 

3.073.200 

2.99.1,700 

3,528.600 

4,S2I,6oo 

4. 334, 400 

4.324,1^^ 

Pittslmrwh  . .  .  . 

4.5 12,622 

4.235.322 

5,186,020 

5.607,938 

5. '89.95  4 

5,106.808 

4,162,424 

3.938,662 

4.530,6r>4 

5,456,528 

5.247,536 

5.403.58) 

Portland  .... 

*.703,100 

*.335.900 

1,638,000 

1.^66,600 

I,  *86,700 

1.520.700 

2.426.700 

1.373.700 

1,298,400 

1,550,400 

2,385.300 

',733,700 

1, 682,  >00 

1,721,700 

St.  Loui!<  . . . . 

2. 1 53.' 00 

2,074,500 

2.582,400 

2,604,300 

2.826.600 

2,107,200 

2,028,300 

2,859,300 

2,770,500 

2,675,400 

St.  Pan]  .... 

3.0'  1.36S 

1.5*0.220 

*.Q*S.978 

2,062,250 

2,129.432 

2,695,920 

2.013,491 

2,080,932 

838,934 

1,445.324 

2.044,384 

'.452,588 

'.99 '.93  8 

1,986,026 

San  rranci*iCo 

1,9.12.628 

1.624,436 

2.1  iq,o68 

2.097,102 

1,005,148 

'.885.394 

1,852,446 

2,129.2SO 

2,012,010 

2,125.032 

Washington  . 

f  .962,600 

1.832,100 

2,240,700 

*,384,100 

2.421,300 

2.424.000 

1.836,000 

1.734,000 

5.563,200 

2,648.100 

2.547,000 

2.728,800 

Total 

57.509.309 

49,950.450  63.033.' 23 

65.453.181 

66,182,535  60,654,941 

51.093.975 

49.783.538  61,530,595 

69,566,600  65,944,980  67,197,536 
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SEVEN  CITIES  GAIN 
IN  DECEMBER 


Advertising  Statistic!)  for  Last  Moiitli 
Show  tiiat  Thirty-Seven  Out  of 
Eighty-Two  Newspapers  Listed, 
Show  Substantial  Cains. 


A  .summary  of  advertising  during  De¬ 
cember,  by  cities,  compiled  by  the  sta¬ 
tistical  department  of  the  New  York 
Kvening  Dost,  shows  that  of  the  sixteen 
cities  listed,  seven  had  gains  and  nine 
show  losses.  Of  the  eighty-two  news¬ 
papers  listed  thirty-eight  show  gains 
and  forty-four  show  losses. 

It  is  e.specially  interesting  to  note 
tliat  the  four  Washington  newspapers 
listed  which  show  a  gain  of  424,538  lines 
over  December,  1916,  had  the  largest 
gain  of  the  newspapers  of  any  of  the 
cities  listed.  The  Milwaukee  Free  Press 
with  an  incrca.se  of  281,378  lines  over 
December,  1916,  had  the  largest  lncrea.se 
of  any  of  the  newspapers  listed.  Arthur 
Dri.sbane’s  Washington  Times  follows 
.second  with  an  increase  of  214,789  lines. 

Of  the  newspapers  listed  the  following 
carried  more  than  a  million  lines  last 
month— all  members  of  the  Million  Line 


Club: 

1.  — Detroit  News  .  1,665,986 

2.  — Chicago  Tribune  .  1,329,729 

3.  — Washington  Star  .  1,223,609 

4.  — St.  Louis  Post-Dl.spatch. .  1,135,960 

5.  — New  York  Times .  1,127,009 

6.  — Philadelphia  Inquirer  ...  1,118,100 

7.  — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. .  1,070,400 

8.  — Detroit  Free  Pre.ss  .  1,059,768 

9. — New  York  World .  1,041,648 

10. — Chicago  Dally  News . 1,017,141 

(Six  days  a  week.) 


A  summary  by  cities  follows: 


1917. 

1910. 

Now  York. . 

.9,294,511 

9,713,838 

410,327  Ix)B8 

ClilouKo  ... 

.4,.’5.S0,043 

.5,119.311 

539,208  I>!sa 

I'liilailoliHiIa 

.5,323.105 

6,077,557 

245,548  Gain 

Waaliliigton 

3,104,122 

2,fl79,.584 

424,538  Gain 

San  Tran.. 

.2,41.5,350 

2,257,318 

158,032  Gain 

Pctrolt  ... 

.3,704,802 

3,909,01 0 

204,754  Loan 

HiifTalo  . . . . 

.2,507,330 

2,. 508,817 

58,510  Gain 

St.  IjOuIr.. 

.3,028,282 

3,200,934 

172,052  T/ws 

Mllwaukoe 

.2,028,570 

1,011,412 

117,158  Gain 

New  t»rl.  , 

.2,090,.5.33 

1,002,177 

104,3.56  Gain 

Gluclnnatl 

.1,221,000 

1,200,000 

45,000  liOSS 

Clovc'land  . 

.2,05.5,825 

3,081,4.50 

125,025  liosa 

Bnltiinore  . 

.3,0.57,829 

3,6.55,572 

107,743  Ia)8B 

Minnoapolla 

2,170,108 

2,404,1.30 

233,008  Ixwa 

St.  Paul... 

.1,5R0.410 

1,035,900 

105,490  liuzs 

lnillaua|K)lla 

2.090,044 

2,049,1.50 

40,888  Gain 

Total  ... 

51,107,990 

52,033,378 

805,388  Loaa 

ANSWER  FILED  IN  LIBEL  SUIT 


Evening  World  Denies  Malice  in  Reply 
to  Murphy’s  J.IOO.OOO  Suit. 

The  Pre.s.s  Pul)lishlng  Company,  pub- 
lisher.s  of  the  New  York  Kvening 
World,  Iti.st  Saturday  filed  its  answer 
to  the  $.500,000  damage  .suit  brought  by 
Charles  F.  Murphy,  Tammany  leader, 
following  the  ptiblicalion  of  an  editorial 
in  the  World  towards  the  clo.se  of  the 
recent  Mayoralty  campaign. 

While  admitting  the  publication  of 
the  editorial  referred  to,  which  was  in 
part  of  an  alleged  inteivlcw  with  for¬ 
mer  Chief  of  Police  William  Devery 
anent  Mr.  Murphy's  political  career,  a 
general  deni.al  of  malice  and  the  main 
allegations  in  plalntlfT's  petition  is  made. 
Tile  answer  is  very  IiHef  .and  does 
not  take  up  the  details  of  charges. 


Opposed  to  Postal  Increase 

House  of  npiiresentntlTOs, 

Unllcst  States. 

'I'lir  Kiutoii  an'I)  I’uiii.isiiI':ii  : 

I  wns  absolutely  opposed  to  tlip  Increase  In 
second  class  isistiil  rates  ami  the  establishment 
of  a  zone  system.  I  am  still  opimscd  and  Intend 
to  do  cverytblng  I  can  to  have  It  repealed. 

Geo.  U.  I.unk. 

30th  Dist.,  N.  Y. 


E.  B.  Clark  Made  Captain 
Edward  B.  Clark,  for  fifteen  years 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post,  was  recently  com¬ 
missioned  captain  in  the  army  and  as¬ 
signed  to  service  at  the  War  College. 
Mr.  Clark  is  a  West  Pointer,  and  has  .seen 
four  years  of  active  service  in  the  army. 
A  request  for  "leave  of  absence  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,”  which  he  recently 
wired  his  home  office,  was  not  entirely 
unexpected,  a.s  Mr.  (Hark  volunteered 
for  .service  on  the  day  war  was  declared 
agaln.st  Germany. 


Change  to  Fridays 

The  eight  noon  meetings  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  jointly  by  Frank  E.  Fehlman, 
vice-president  and  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  Fruhauf  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  George 
W.  Hopkins,  general  .sales  manager  of 
the  Columbia  Graphophone  Co.,  at  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  an¬ 
nounced  for  Monday.s,  will  be  held  Fri¬ 
days  in.stead  because  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  orders.  Mr.  Fehlman  ad¬ 
dressed  the  first  meeting  yesterday.  His 
subject  was  "The  Customer.” 


Irish  Papers  Barred  from  Mails 
Three  Irish  weeklies  in  New  York — 
the  Iri.sh  World,  the  Gaelic  American 
and  the  Freeman’s  Journal — have  lost,  at 
least  temporarily,  their  United  States 
majling  privilege.  The  editors  have  been 
notified  by  Postmaster  Patten  that  their 
latest  editions  have  been  held  up,  pend 
ing  an  Invc.stigation  at  Wa.shlngton.  No 
specific  complaint  accompanied  the  no¬ 
tification,  but  the  action  is  understood  to 
be  ba.sed  on  the  attitude  of  the  periodi¬ 
cals  toward  the  war. 


CHART  SHOWING  MONTHLY  FLUCTUATION  IN  THE  AGGREGATE  VOLUME  OF 
PAID  ADVERTISING  CARRIED  BY  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  2\ 
LARGE  AMERICAN  CITIES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917 

1914  total,  718,631,838;  1915  total,  727,900,763;  1916  total,  820,921,792;  1917  total  845,585,157. 


PAID  ADVERTISING  LINEAGE  OF  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  24  LARGE 
AMERICAN  CITIES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1916  AND  1917 

,  [See  opposite  page  for  years  1914  and  1915.  Figures  represent  aggregate  totals  in  agate  lines.} 


YEAR— 1916 


ClTT 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Atlanta  . 

>.,183.886 

>,409.590 

t.557,5>4 

>,823,570 

1,654,198 

1,473,010 

1.334.886 

>,343.874 

>,396,290 

1,708,463 

',637,706 

',579.970 

Italtimore  . . . 

3,634,466 

*,438,34  > 

3.051,194 

3,231,6,3 

3,241,146 

3,240,867 

*.569,795 

2,340,040 

*,97*,36o 

3.747.757 

3,483,407 

3.*55.57* 

Birmingham  . 

1,225(1  12 

>,*30,334 

1,285,060 

1,436,064 

>.455,3'4 

1,332,706 

1.3*8,936 

1,129,128 

1,271,200 

1,547,280 

>,369,886 

i,43*,256 

Boston  . 

3,161,929 

3,787,083 

3,680,669 

4,168,826 

4. 089. 261 

3.765,110 

2,900,98s 

*,750,529 

3,407.333 

4.009.413 

3.7*4.**0 

3,707.916 

Buftalo . 

1 ,600,000 

>.463,000 

1,540,000 

1,963,000 

1,900,000 

1,865,000 

1,350,000 

t. 390, 009 

1,740,000 

3,080,000 

1,860,000 

>,857,000 

Chicago . 

4,649,100 

'3,728,600 

4.654,94* 

5.394.000 

5,148,300 

4,949,400 

4,139,100 

3,960,600 

4.775.400 

S. 341,200 

5.175.300 

5,1 19,200 

Cincinnati  ... 

1,788,600 

1,685,100 

2,042,400 

3,181,900 

2,150,700 

1,881,600 

i.7i5»ioo 

1,558.500 

*.334,300 

2,288,100 

*,175.300 

2,330,600 

CIcTcland  . . . 

2,705,400 

2,389,()00 

3,780,100 

3,194,100 

3,399.300 

3,024,000 

2,813,800 

2,577.900 

3,835.300 

3.339,000 

3,261,600 

3,483,700 

Detroit . 

3,387,400 

3,006,600 

3,699,600 

4,142,700 

4,041,900 

3,770,100 

3,213,300 

3,031,600 

3,402,000 

4,328,700 

4,191,000 

3,969,600 

Houston . 

t,049,s66 

1,125,866 

1,335,016 

1,447,040 

1.335, *36 

•1,261,680 

1,299,984 

1.078,900 

I,  104, .530 

1.420.776 

1,386,000 

1,320.102 

Indianapolis 

1,686,876 

!,75r,388 

1,959.037 

*,05*.755 

2,097,869 

1,864,879 

1.71 1,424 

1,521,808 

1,862,618 

*,i4*.*7i 

2,004,695 

2,040.582 

Kansas  City  . 

1. *43.369 

>.*58,975 

>.374,906 

1,443.339 

1.455,455 

1.421,233 

1,358,328 

1,174.744 

>,386,728 

>.543.500 

1,428,210 

1,412,767 

Lot  Angeles  . 

3,836,500 

3,501,800 

3,986,700 

4,059.600 

3,94*,900 

3,864,000 

3.747.600 

3,674,100 

3,749.400 

4,427.400 

4,269,600 

4.359,63* 

MHwatiicff*  . . 

1,804,1  to 

>.633,974 

3,1 18,729 

*.454.834 

2,333.348 

2,1 13,898 

>.701,37* 

1,640,51 1 

1,896,971 

*.0*5.398 

G59G.1.1X 

1,91 1.41a 

MinnrapoHn  . 

>.949.594 

>,74>.5*8 

3,127,362 

*.394.806 

*,338,594 

2,246,926 

1,842,482 

1,202,244 

2,283,456 

>.730,368 

2.274,662 

2, .105.070 

New  Orleans. 

>,418.503 

>. 343.01 5 

1.675,896 

1,672.689 

1.537.660 

>,389,397 

>,276,7*3 

1,185,086 

>,3'3.58i 

>,563.3*3 

1,695,1 14 

1,902.177 

New  York  . 

8,894.738 

7,200,014 

9,014,646 

9.978,718 

9,686,138 

9.*74.95 

7.»36.740 

7,186,358 

8.593,107 

>>.363,538 

10,130,789 

9,946,018 

Philadelphia  . 

4,972,200 

3,871,500 

4,669.765 

5,307,400 

5,238,100 

5,026,500 

3,814,200 

3,595,800 

4.324.500 

5,41  5,000 

5,1 1 1,700 

4.734.300 

Pitlshurgh. . . . 

5,231,370 

4,967.73* 

5,823,720 

6,269,508 

5.011.794 

5.637.338 

4.748,716 

4.474.456 

5,013,168 

6,185,858 

6.066, t02 

6,009,276 

1  ortiand  .... 

1,610,400 

>,515.900 

>.715.400 

>,776,900 

1,738,200 

>,563,300 

1,449,900 

1,446,000 

1,612,500 

ii77i,400 

1,802,700 

>,743,300 

St.  Louis  . . . 

3,485,800 

3,356,300 

3,834,700 

3,169.500 

3,084,034 

3,931,361 

*.379.618 

2.202.039 

*.599.653 

3.545,700 

3,250.200 

3.192.900 

St.  Paul  .... 

>,396.006 

1,311,673 

>.531.838 

1,656,004 

1,668,394 

>,567,454 

>.326,75* 

1,400,266 

1,528,800 

1,666,53* 

1,627.738 

1,641.430 

.San  Frandlsco 

3,034,690 

t.795.963 

a, 170, .ISO 

2,326,896 

3.245,544 

*.181,45* 

1,941,520 

1,919.512 

>,898,384 

2,278.836 

1,817,894 

2,190.540 

Washington  . 

2,198,700 

2,040.000 

*.385,900 

3,649,000 

3,121.200 

1,824,900 

2.1 12,900 

1 ,705,200 

5,940.900 

*.633,700 

3,509.800 

3.678,100 

Total  . 

64,229,315 

57,353,974 

69,005,434 

75.983,911 

74.804.57s 

69,451,062 

59.413, '61 

55.479,095 

69,*4',479 

78,103,512 

73.834.954 

74,021,420 

YEAR— 1917 

November 

City 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

December 

Atlanta  . 

1,254,540 

>,474.648 

>,600,370 

1,861,326 

>.703.954 

>,441,90* 

1,490,160 

1.3*4.344 

1.583,9'8 

i,7ft2,oft8 

1,679.692 

1,6*5,109 

Baltimore  . . . 

*.974.690 

3,605,638 

3,*o3.5>> 

3,440,883 

3.3*8,433 

3,066,463 

2,456,010 

2,469,729 

2.990.454 

3.478,223 

3.358,875 

3.057,829 

Birmingham  . 

!,o6i,746 

>,167,530 

1,468,433 

i,47*,576 

>,383,060 

>,284,122 

1,266,594 

1,342,040 

1,406,258 

1,606,626 

1,507,005 

>.542,1  >4 

Boston  . 

3.>9S,939 

*,929.338 

4,263,887 

4,128,853 

3.783.674 

3,498,116 

*,637.574 

*.445,338 

3.300,693 

3.718,898 

3.534.74* 

3.441,963 

Buffalo  . 

>,796,000 

1,514,000 

1,971,060 

>.983.488 

2,384,282 

2,422,111 

>,722,469 

>,818,375 

2,314,205 

2,818,618 

*,579,55' 

*.567.336 

Chicago  . 

S,*r7,6oo 

4,156,800 

5,058,909 

5,407,518 

5.133,595 

4,413,635 

3.769,798 

3,820,317 

4,426,644 

5.097.507 

4,5*0,538 

4,580,043 

Cincinnati  . . . 

>.83>.5oo 

*»727»700 

*,>78,300 

*,335.800 

3,168,418 

1,834,690 

1,6*1,511 

1,501,080 

>,756,006 

2,219.406 

2,028,432 

2,082;  178 

Cleveland  . . . 

3,044,025 

2,622,600 

3,419,700 

3,600,07s 

3,316,950 

3.290,350 

3,910,698 

2,691,682 

3,795. *68 

3,341,044 

3,160,556 

*.955,825 

Detroit  . 

3,605,700 

3,051,900 

4.035.658 

4,055,884 

4,056,822 

3,482,68t 

3,482,684 

2,912.462 

3.*68,734 

3,732.076 

3,652.432 

3,700,900 

TTouston . 

>,065,092 

I,ofi8,io8 

1.3  >5,83* 

1,408,064 

>.267,532 

1,276,856 

1,246,294 

>,345,638 

>,261,918 

1,401,568 

1,277,809 

1,308,244 

Indianapolis 

>.847..'!9S 

1,882,412 

3,026,349 

2,220,075 

*,184.913 

>,95*,7>3 

1,803,702 

>,637.873 

2,009,203 

2,185,063 

*.107.43' 

2,090,04  t 

Kansas  City  . 

>.*54.637 

1,318,487 

>.495,691 

1,619,688 

>,462,333 

1.430,97s 

>,*74.117 

1,229.628 

>.489,757 

>.563.068 

1.491.975 

>.492,316 

Los  Angeles  . 

4. >38.500 

3.9*3,400 

4,541,100 

4,446,300 

4,209,030 

4,087,476 

4,032,790 

3.938.77* 

4,078,816 

3.739.502 

4.018,336 

4.797.016 

Milwaukee 

>.736.340 

>,424,706 

>,9**,455 

3,198,213 

1.9  >7.974 

1,771,840 

1,440,082 

1,446,808 

1,882,561 

2,n6.443 

2,060. f92 

2,028,570 

MinneapolU  • 

>,337.868 

1,217.314 

>.575.*94 

1,886,290 

1,791,230 

I.S35.3S2 

1,31 1,563 

1.499.330 

3,299,206 

*.483,43* 

*.377.018 

New  Orleans. 

>,428.616 

1,337.5*4 

>.739,014 

>,731.058 

>.607,932 

>,309.316 

>.37>,5*9 

1,278,641 

>.514.650 

1,875,996 

1,793.199 

New  York  ... 

9.757.683 

8,029,398 

9,665,339 

10,188,706 

9,673.515 

9,162,609 

7.3*3.353 

6,682,076 

8,908,226 

>0,791,395 

9.748,675 

Philadelphia  . 

4,728,300 

4,100,700 

.S.095,105 

5,409,285 

4.9Q2»030 

5,040,900 

3,844,800 

3,695,830 

4,708,200 

5.437.500 

5.351,100 

Pittsburgh. . . . 

5,74*. 884 

5.390,084 

6.670.876 

6,958,336 

6,460,902 

6,123,362 

5.283,138 

5.t53.*)6 

5,829,376 

6.673,714 

6.385,624 

Portland  .... 

1,649,400 

>,556,700 

1,722,900 

1,821,900 

1,846,800 

1,682,400 

1,540,800 

1.540,800 

>.693,800 

'.798,800 

>.750,136 

**687,500 

St.  Louis  .... 

3,641,500 

3,817,300 

3.**4.556 

3,404,085 

4. *33. 7*3 

2,797,461 

*,343,750 

3,185,97' 

2,010.315 

3.4**.'63 

3,126,264 

St.  Paul  _ 

*.063,978 

3,1  >6,282 

^.253, 700 

2,622,740 

2,482,802 

2,228,618 

1,851.696 

1,956.220 

>.617,533 

1,727,852 

1.660.]  16 

San  Francisco 

r,979,488 

1.937.796 

2.305.184 

2.397.306 

*,395,358 

3,147,810 

*,030,476 

2,070,306 

1,899,884 

*.300,1  58 

*.*99.374 

Washington  . 

2,241,300 

>,980,600 

*.485,944 

3,626,334 

2,492,361 

*,508,343 

*,*55.757 

2,123,497 

3,540,463 

2,884,430 

*.774.439 

3,104,122 

Total  . 

67,594.9*1  1 

61,373,965  78.248,056 

79,224,582 

76,307,623 1 

69,880,104  60,311,344  : 

58,110,003 1 

58,495,086  78,195,600  ; 

M,*5*.528 

73,591,345 
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RHEIMS  ECLAIREUR  DE  L’EST  LOOKS  LIKE  A 
HANDBILL,  BUT  APPEARS  REGULARLY 


LCMDl  10  b£CI.MBRC 


•  CfcM'i  IMKS 


lATlDJ  1«  fiiStlUUU  W 


lECLRIREUB  DE  L’EST 


REIMS  - 


-  REIMS 


tiFHClDS 

Psru.  M  tf^emtorr,  14  licurr*.  -- Atm  Kran* 
di-  AcdMl^  drH  ileui  artilUririt  wr  ta  rivtifroiU 
Je  tu  Meuv.  eti  partteulicr  Unni  ta  r^gipa  de  ta 
cute  344  H  le  accleur  Beaumout-Bcaonvaai. 

I)nu4  h  rtytonaa  stfdde  ^rnoneatet  Allemandt 
iMil  tent**  un  coup  de  main  tiir  nos  petiU  pot- 
tea  ;  Ha  ont  ^tf  coropletemt  nl  repouts^s. 

Suit  rrlativenient  ratine  tur  ft  reate  du  Iront. 

F^rii,  V  d^cenibrr.  matin.  -  ArtiriU  dr  far* 
tillcit*'  rri^urlque«  poJoU  dii  fiont.  Ce  matto, 
tea  Alletiiaiida  out  lance  iiii  eiolept  coup  de 
uihKj  dans  ta  region  dc  Beaumont,  cette  tenta¬ 
tive  a  cuiiifiieieiuent  >f-hnue.  L’ennemi  a  laitae 
etitir  noa  (nainadea  priaonnien  et  une  laUrail- 
leute 

Au  r(»u»H  «lu  iKiiithiirdettieiil  de  Caljtt  vfiec* 
tiH*  pai  leftaviuu«  Mllriuaiids  daua  In  ouil  du& 
au  I'rdet'ritiUie.  ai-pl  |>rr>»onne«  ont  ^te  tii^e^  et 
uue  vin|ftMii»e  t»leaaee« 

m  LE  FRblT  laaoit 

lA>iidfe»,  K  decembre.  aprea-midi.  Acti- 
vjif  de  rartillerie  enneinir  an  court  de  la  nuit 
vera  Fleaquitiet  ct  «u  nord  de  la  route  de  Me- 
nin. 

Londres,  »  dt^embre,  'XI  h.  Jt*t.  —  Sur  le  front 
de  bauiile  dr  (Uiiibrai  un  engat^etnent  local  a 
cu  lieu  t  Teat  <ie  Courry  .  00  ne  higoaie  aiicune 
■Kliun  d  infantriir  mii  Ir  re«»te  do  front 

Lactivitt  de  rartilleiic  alUioaiidc  a  eU  anr  • 
tout  dirig^e  au  court  de  la  jouro^e  contre  not 
positions  de  la  rffion  de  Flesnuitret.  de  Mon- 
rhv-le-Preui  et  do  secteur  de  ratobendaele. 


LEisrTnnTir 

L<  baUilleeootlaiM  MM  iiitarroptioo  rar  I* 
pUUau  d  AiUgo.  L'cBocml  •  UnU  d'mfooi  '<r 
la  ligoe  an  lud  da  Callio.  mala  a  tdioad.  Sit 
atlaquat  dc  i'cDacal  car  ta  auHit  SUcmol  oat 
rcjeUei. 

—  Lnruic  anglaiM  da  Pataatinc  aoeeopd 
Hebron  t  36  kiiondtm  sod  dt  Jdrniaica. 

->  La  cataatrophe  dc  Hlcbmood  cat  ddc  i  aua 
colliciou  anirc  un  oarga  francaia  cbar|*  dc  mn- 
altiona  cl  nil  vapeur  nonrdgUa,  On  aatinc  ic 
nombre  dec  virUmci  6  3.000  tada  at  >.000  birc 
cac. 

—  Unc  lirroandc  cn  antoriaalloa  da  poar- 
cuite  eontre  M.  Cbarlaa  Hoatbaii  poarcMa* 
marce  acce  rcDDcml  a  ^Id  (Mpoeda  an  Sdaat. 

M.  Cbartrc  Humbert  a  ddciara  t^aaaoaier 
•  avec  d'autant  pint  d'empmaement  qoa  dta 
^c  premiere  coupfooc  it  a  exlgt  la  rctralla  de 
l«nair  et  da  Dnaaabaa  ai  gnit-lataaadada 
Icire  la  lumltre  dtOolUca  anr  doa  bite  gntl  a 
lul-mdmc  vaincmeni  dtooneda  pcodontdcui 
nnc  aux  poncoira  pnblica.  a 

—  Troll  aocieni  ddpnUa  italianc  oat  6t6  ar> 
ivi  comme  conpromia  dana  I'aflaira  Bolo. 


Its  Eiais-llnis  odi  DtDiarf 
la  RHtrre 


II  faut  que  le  eacoie  4e  PBin* 
prunl  aolf  ^lataat.  II  taut  qu'll 
demontpe  b  uua  Alllbe,  aua  paja 
■leutren  et  ouaHout  b  uos  eanemla 
que  lea  reaaourcea  ae  feruat  in- 
maia  delaul  b  ta  France  pour  db 
feodre  aoa  honnaur,  oee  OPOita  at 
aa  llbert.b 


llBtltM.LE  BOMBARDEMENT 


WasUiogtoD,  7  dccenibrv  —  La  Cbambre, 
aprea  le  Seoat.  a  voU  la  declaralion  de  guerre 
a  rAulriclie-Hongdc.  U  a  daux  Cbambrei  a/ant 
ainai  appruuvt  la  propoaitioo  de  M.  Wilaoo,  le 

Fr^aidenl  a  aignt  la  d^lamtiou  de  guerre  A 
Aulrirbe-Hongrie. 

II  y  turn  deux  milUens 

d'Amiricalnt  tur  noire  front 

On  leitgrapbic  de  Waahingtou  au  Timn 
«  Lea  loulea  drrnierca  tvaluabona  budgt- 
lairea  fallea  par  le  miiiittAre  de  la  Guerre  ct 
aoigneuaemeol  rr\iaeea  par  ie  Coinllt  dec  af- 
fairea  roitiiairea  du  Congr^a,  a  qui  ellri  ont  416 
aounilaea,  pourvoicol  6  I  entretien  d'aoe*forcc 
combaltaatede  Smiltlona  dlaoinmea  anr  la  front 
vuaal.  . 


301  obua  dana  la  ionmte  da  8  et  la  noil  aui* 
\anle  ;  20  entre  17  4t  18  banrea,  371  autre  0  at  7 
Uenrei  dn  matio. _ 

luvnAiLLE’m  mwmi 

Venie  dn  poxxxixxnn  dn  inrrn 

Lea  peraoimci  qui  ae  aoni  fail  maoiira  4 
I'Ahaltoir,  pour  la  livraiaoo  dea  pommea  de 
terra,  aunllnvittek  4  venir  ^bereher  Icur  pro- 
viaioo  au  plua  lard  lea  mercrtdi  13,  cameai  16 
ct  dimanebe  16  deceinbra,  da  bait  4  oofc  bin- 
raa  du  matia. 

Paaa4e  eatia  dale,  let  pomtnea  de  tarre  Kroul 
conaldartoa  camma  abaadonotaa  at  diaponi- 
bles. 


Coiirtoay  of  Central  N<-wg  Photo.  Service. 

KllfSl'  OF  THE  TWO  I’AGES  OF  THE  FEPCKY  PAFEU  GOT  OUT  UNDER 
FI  HE  OF  GEHMAN  GUNS.  , 

HEHE  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Rheim.s  newspaper,  Eclaireur  de  I’Est  (Scout 
of  the  Ea.st),  which  has,  despite  the  fearful  'bombardment  to  which  the 
Cathedral  City  has  been  subjected  practically  continuously  through  the  war, 
has  Iteen  i.ssued  regularly  except  for  a  few  very  .strenuous  days. 

As  it  now  appears  the  newspaper  re.sembles  a  "dodger,”  or  handbill.  It  Is 
printed  on  tlie  cheapest  kind  of  paper,  and  is  12x14  inches  in  size.  It  is  of  two 
pages  only,  and  is  set  in  six-point  type.  Even  with  this  limited  space,  however, 
it  always  carries  advertisements;  which,  in  the  ruined  condition  of  the  city,  cer¬ 
tainly  reflects  credit  upon  its  advertising  solicitors. 

The  sheet  is  set  by  hand  in  a  small  room,  which  contains  the  entire  force  of 
compositor.s,  the  proof  readers,  the  hand  press  and  the  editorial  and  news  writers. 
Lacking  electricity,  the  light  by  which  the  workers  get  out  the  paper  is  furnished 
by  oil  lamps.  It  is  hardly  nece.ssary  to  say  that  the  staff  works  in  almost  momen¬ 
tary  danger  of  having  both  their  lives  and  their  paper  stopped  by  a  German  shell. 


CONSISTENT  EDITORS 
RARE,  SAYS  SLEMP 

Virginia  Repre>entative  Would  Bar  from 

Mailk  ThoNe  IVewi.papers  Failing  to 
Maintain  Same  Editorial  Policy 
for  Thirty  Days. 

(gpeefaf  to  The  E.'htor  a.xd  Pcbusber.) 

Washington,  January  21. — Repre¬ 
sentative  Slemp,  of  Virginia,  has  intro¬ 
duced  two  re.solutions  .striking  at  the 
newspaiiers  of  the  country.  He  pro- 
I>oses  to  deny  second-clas.s  mailing 
firivileges  to  any  pap<‘r  which  has  not 
had  "a  con.si.stent  editorial  policy  for 
thirty  cons**cutive  days  during  any 
I'alendar  year.”  He  would  prevent  spe¬ 
cial  writers  from  interpreting  Presi- 
ilential  utterances  unle.ss  they  be  made 
liy  the  President,  his  secretary,  or  a 
ineinlier  of  the  f'abinet. 

Here  is  oii<*  of  the  re.solutions: 

"Whereas  the  daily  pre.s.s  of  the 
country  apjdied  the  maximum  amount, 
of  activity  in  urging  a  concentrated 
c.xecutive  authority  upon  the  people  of 
this  country  during  the  present  war; 
and 

"Whereas  every  public  man,  who 
ciue.stioned  the  wi.sdom  of  placing  so 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
while  this  nation  exi.sts  as  a  republic, 
ha.s  been  pilloried  and  denounced  as  a 
pacifi.st  and  therefore  a  friend  of  Ger¬ 
many;  and 

“\\’Tiereas  thesie  same  newspapers 
were  thrown  Into  a  state  of  hysteria  and 
unre.strained  protest  at  the  first  vigor¬ 
ous  exercise  of  the  executive  authority 
they  had  so  recently  advocated  and  se¬ 
cured;  and 

"Whereas  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  are  given  valuable  business 
privileges  on  the  supposition  that  they 
constitute  an  educational  force,  a  fun- 
flamental  requisite  of  which  would  be 
intellectual  consistency;  and 

“Whereas  this  spirit  of  con.sistency  Is 
being  daily  violated  to  the  great  mental 
discomfort  of  our  people:  Therefore  be 
it 

“Re.solved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congre.ss  assembled,  that  no 
daily  newspaper  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  second-class  matter 
unles.s  such  newspaper  can  establish  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  that  it  has  a  consi.stent  edi¬ 
torial  policy  for  at  least  thirty  consecu¬ 
tive  days  during  any  calendar  year.” 

rONC'EnNING  PRBSIPENTIAL  TTTTERANn®. 

The  following  resolution  relates  to  the 
publishing  of  Presidential  utterances: 

"Whereas  the  new.s  columns  of  the 
daily  pre.s.s  are  being  supplanted  by 
editorials  under  the  guise  of  specially 
written  articles;  and 

“Whereas  the  chief  function  of  these 
quasi-editori.al  writer.s  is  to  interpret 
the  varied  effects  of  Presidential  utter¬ 
ances  on  the  people  of  the  Central  Pow¬ 
ers:  and 

"Whereas  means  of  communication 
Itetween  these  editorial  writers  and  the 
fieople  of  Germany  arc  somewhat  In¬ 
terrupted;  and 

“Whereas  this  editorial  thought  has 
military  value,  or  claims  to  have,  and 
should  therefore  I>e  .subject  to  rules  pre- 
.scribed  by  Congress  in  the  conduct  of 
war;  Therefore  he  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  I’'nited  States 
of  .Vmerlca  In  Congress  a.s.semhled,  that 
no  Interpretation  of  Presidential  utter¬ 
ances  shall  be  permitted  in  the  editorials 
appearing  as  news  in  the  dally  news¬ 
papers,  unless — 


"First,  such  In terpi elation  be  au¬ 
thorized  in  writing  by  the  President,  his 
secretary,  or  a  member  of  his  Cabinet. 

"Second,  that  each  newspaper  shall 
agree  to  maintain  a  particular  inter¬ 
pretation  at  least  one  week  before  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  one. 

“Third,  that  before  a  newspaper  sball 
publish  such  an  interpretation,  claiming 
that  its  effect  is  to  weaken  German 
military  effort,  such  newspaper  must 
•show  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  committee, 
to  lie  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  and  the 
Pre.sident  of  the  Senate,  that  the  means 
of  communication  between  such  news¬ 
paper  and  the  German  people  are  oth¬ 
er  than  psychic  or  telepathic." 


Rai)«  Wages  Voluntarily 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  ha.s  granted 
a  voluntary  incroa.se  of  $2  per  week  to 
all  employees  of  the  composing-room. 
This  action  followed  that  of  the  Times- 
Star  and  Post,  evening  papers,  which 
some  time  ago  announced  a  war  bonus 
of  $3  per  w'eck. 


Form  A.  F.  Fellowship  (ilub 
A.s.sociated  Press  employees  in  Minne- 
aiHilis  and  St.  Paul  have  organized  an 
A.s.sociated  Press  Good  Fellowship  Club. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  find  ways  and  means  of  being 
of  service  to  former  employees  now  in 
army  or  navy. 


FORMER  BERLIN  A.  P. 
MAN  HERE  TO  REST 


Seymour  B.  Conger,  One  of  the  Best 
Known  Men  in  Associated  Press 
Service  Abroad,  Visits  Family  in 
Michigan— To  Return  Soon. 


(Special  to  Thb  Editor  .xnd  PuBUsnEB.) 

London,  January  3. — Seymour  B. 
Conger,  whose  duties  as  chief  of  the 
Berlin  Bureau  of  the  A.sfociated  Press 
■before  and  during  the  delicate  period 
leading  to  the  .severance  of  relations 
.Slid  the  entrance  into  the  war  by  tlie 
United  States  were  .<o  arduous  and  ef¬ 
fective,  is  enjoying  a  period  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  with  his  family  at  lA'slie,  Mich. 

Having  lieen  on  each  of  the  German 
fronts  during  the  war,  including  incur- 
•sions  into  Belgian  and  French  terri¬ 
tory,  Mr.  Conger  recently  expressed 
his  feelings  at  being  for  the  fir.st  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  on 
Allied  .soil  and  behind  the  Allied  line.s. 

"It  is  for  me  both  an  odd  and  a 
gratifying  experience,”  he  said.  “For 
one  thing  it  is  good  to  see  England 
carrying  on,  as  the  expression  goes, 
about  the  same  as  usual,  with  little  or 
no  outward  indications  that  a  war  is 
on.  Yet  everybody  seems  helping  quiet¬ 
ly  and  to  good  effect  in  the  task  at 
hand.  The  inner  man  seems  satisfied 
in  every  way  at  one's  hotel,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  food,  as  my  own  experience 
gcK's,  seeming  to  be  more  talked  about 
than  a  pres.sing  reality,  as  one  would 
gather  from  accounts.” 

True  to  the  in.stinct  inculcated  by 
his  duties,  Mr.  Conger  left  Germany 
for  Copenhagen  and  filed  his  dispatches 
there  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  of 
correspondents  with  Ambassador  Ge¬ 
rard  through  Switzerland  on  the  break¬ 
ing  of  relations.  Since  then  he  has 
lieen  on  duty  in  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  at  various  capitals,  having  been 
more  recently  at  Stockholm,  where  he 
was  a  keen  ob.server  of  the  vicissitudes 
experienced  by  those  attempting  to  ma¬ 
terialize  a  peace  conference  there. 

The  present  is  the  flr.st  break  in  his 
work  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Conger  since  tak¬ 
ing  Mr.st  Conger  and  family  out  of  the 
war  turmoil  to  Leslie  in  1915,  his  du¬ 
ties  compelling  bis  immediate  return 
to  Europe  then. 

Born  in  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  in  1876, 
Mr.  Conger  attended  the  University  of 
Michigan,  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  in 
1903.  Having  served  meantime  on  the 
staff  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Evening 
Press  from  1889  to  1902,  on  finishing 
his  studies  he  prepared  for  service 
abroad  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
1903.  He  spent  -six  weeks  in  the  New 
York  office.  He  was  on  duty  for  a  time 
in  the  London  bureau,  and  then  took 
charge  of  the  Petrograd  bureau,  where 
he  .served  during  the  revolution  and 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  from  1904  to 
1910.  On  concluding  his  sixth  year  in 
tlie  then  SI.  Petersburg  ho  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained 
until  the  United  States  entered  into 
the  war. 


-Mr.  Conger  plans  to  ndurn  soon  to 
Europe. 


Want  Zinc  Prices  Fixed 
Washington,  January  19. — Fixing  of 
prices  for  zinc  by  the  Government  has 
been  requested  by  zinc  producers.  At 
a  conference  with  officials  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defence  to-day  the  pro¬ 
ducers  represented  that,  in  order  to  sta¬ 
bilize  prices.  Government  action  was 
nece.ssary.  The  request  was  taken  un¬ 
der  advisement. 
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CHARGES  SUPPRESSION 
OF  PEACE  TERMS 


Meyer  London  Indicts  Newspapers  - 

Appeals  for  an  “Honest  Press” — 

Says  Bolsheviki  Peace  Programme 
Appeared  in  but  Two  Papers. 

American  newspapers  were  charged 
with  wholesale  suppression  of  news  by 
Meyer  London,  Congressman  from  New 
York,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
House  on  “An  International  League  to 
Secure  Peace.”  Mr.  London  declared 
that  the  New  York  World  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  were  the  only  news¬ 
papers  he  knew  of  which  printed  the 
Bolsheviki  peace  terms. 

“Most  of  the  American  people  who 
read  other  papers  are  still  under  the 
impression  that  the  international  alms 
of  the  Bolslieviki  represent  an  emana¬ 
tion  from  a  lunatic  asylum,”  said  Mr. 
London. 

Mr.  London  explained  that  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  printed  the  peace  terms  with 
a  line,  “The  following  cable  dispatch 
was  printed  yesterday  in  the  World.” 
He  said  that  “most  of  the  terms  are 
identical  with  the  terms  enunciated  by 
the  President.” 

When  Mr.  London  was  asked  to  what 
he  attributed  “the  fact  that  the  news¬ 
papers  have  almost  unanimously  sup¬ 
pressed  that  news”  he  replied: 

"So  far  as  the  newspapers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  said  on  a  previous  occasion, 
that  the  man  who  invented  movable 
type  had  a  just  right  to  consider  himself 
a  benefactor  of  humanity;  but  the 
question  is,  Who  does  the  writing? 
If  we  had  a  press  that  represented  the 
honest  opinion  of  the  men  who  wrote, 
whether  what  they  wrote  was  right  or 
wrong,  that  would  be  a  contribution  to 
the  making  of  thought;  but  when  you 
have  a  newspaper  which  takes  the  most 
brilliant  mind  and  enslavesi.it  and  makes 
a  man  write  things,  not  that  his  soul 
and  heart  dictate,  but  the  things  that 
he  is  paid  to  write,  we  have  the  worst 
form  of  prostitution,  worse  than  the  so¬ 


cial  evil.  The  great  problem  for  democ¬ 
racy,  using  that  word  in  the  broadest 
sense,  is  how  to  get  an  honest  press, 
how  to  get  the  people  to  hear  the  word 
of  truth  or  of  error  ■  honestly,  indepen¬ 
dently,  and  courageously  spoken.” 


Defines  Rights  of  Literary  Critics 
Justice  Goff,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Wednesday  set  aside  the  demurrer  en¬ 
tered  by  the  publishers  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  to  a  suit  for  $50,000 
brought  against  them  by  Alleyne  Ire¬ 
land,  who  alleges  that  he  was  libelled 
in  the  Post’s  criticism  of  his  book, 
“Joseph  Pulitzer — Reminiscences  of  a 
Secretary.”  The  court  declares,  how¬ 
ever,  that  literary  critics  are  not  to  be 
precluded  by  the  courts  from  sarcasm 
or  mordant  ridicule,  if  it  be  employed 
within  the  bounds  of  propriety. 


Still  Giving  Out  Passes 
Friends  of  A.  L.  Shuman,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Port 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star- Telegram,  are  re¬ 
ceiving  neatly  embossed  passes  over  the 
F.  W.  S.  T.  Company  lines.  Although 
the  Government  has  taken  over  the 
railroads  the  passes  are  being  issued 
this  year  as  usual.  The  passes  are 
good  “until  December  31.  1918,  unle.ss 
othorwi.se  ordered  to  press-room  and 
circulation  department  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star- Telegram.” 


Newsboys  Do  Bit 

The  Newsboys’  Union  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  have  demonstrated  their  loyalty  to 
President  Wilson  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion  in  a  very  substantial  way.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  January  11,  which  was  the  coldest 
day  experienced  in  Houston  in  twenty 
years,  snow  falling  throughout  the  day 
and  the  temperature  lieing  below  freez¬ 
ing,  the  Houston  Newsboys’  Union  gave 
their  entire  earnings,  amounting  to 
$262.65,  to  the  Red  Cros.s.  The  boys 
pooled  their  earnings,  and  after  papers 
were  paid  for,  the  remainder  was  turned 
over  to  the  Red  Cro.ss  officials. 


BLAIR  &  AUSTIN 

Broke  all  records  during  1917  and  they  expect  to 
beat  their  own  record  in  making  greater  circulation 
gains  for  more  publishers  during  1918  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  this  well  known  organization 
of  newspaper  circulation  builders. 

The  first  month  of  the  New  Year  brings  two  suc¬ 
cessful  campaigns  to  a  close. 

The  Sentinel,  Milwaukee 
The  Press-Guardian,  Paterson 

Any  publisher  desiring  to  add  thousands  of  new 
readers  to  his  subscription  list  will  find  Blair  & 
Austin  have  the  best  plan  for  obtaining  quick  and 
lasting  results  in  both  large  and  medium  fields. 

For  details  of  our  new  circulation  plan  address 

BLAIR  &  AUSTIN 

721  Paul  Jones  Bldg.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Jas.  A.  Tedford,  Advertising  and  Selling 
Service,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  writes: 

“The  fact  that  I  cannot  remember  having  failed  to 
perute  a  tingle  issue,  since  the  EDITOR  AND  PUB¬ 
LISHER  started,  about  17  years  ago,  should  be  evidence 
that  /  Value  it. 

“While  the  special  articles  printed  each  week  are 
usually  highly  interesting  and  enlightening,  /  enjoy 
immensely  the  news  items  and  personal  mention. 

“In  other  words,  the  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  not 
only  keeps  me  posted  on  the  important  happenings  in 
advertising  and  publishing  circles,  but  it  also  instructs 
me  hoiV  to  improve  the  service  I  render  my  clients. 

“Every  publisher,  advertiser  and  advertising  agent — 
including  employees,  should  in  my  opinion  be  a  sup- 
scriber  to  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 

“As  my  old  friend  (Rip)  once  remarked;  ‘May  you 
live  long  and  prosper.’  ” 

Mr.  Tedford’s  viewpoint  is  that  of  a  majority  of  ad¬ 
vertising  men.  The  “happenings”  in  the  fields  of  publish¬ 
ing  and  advertising  are  not  merely  interesting  to  men  who 
create  and  place  advertising — they  are  IMPORTANT  to 
them. 

A  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  “in”  the  advertising 
business  unless  he  keeps  in  close  touch  with  events  in  the 
newspaper  field.  The  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  endeavors 
to  cover  the  news  of  this  great  industry  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  enlightening  way — thus  serving  the  interests  of 
all  advertising  men. 

THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1117,  World  Building  New  York  City 


“Keeps  Me  Posted 

on  the  Important  Happenings 
in  Advertising  and  Publishing 
Circles.” 
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The  Editor  ^  Puhltshcr  for  January  26,  1918 


URGES  RAN  ON  FREE 
PUBLICITY  COPY 


Thomas  H.  Moore,  of  Bureau  of  Adver- 
tisinf[.  Tells  New  York  Slate  Pub¬ 
lishers  to  Fix  Fair  Advertising 
Rate  and  Then  Stirk  to  It. 


“XewspaiKT  advertising,  as  it  stands 
to-diiy,  is  a  J.375,000,000  industry,”  said 
Thomas  H.  Atoore,  associate  director  of 
the  ltur<-au  of  Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A., 
in  an  address  Ix'fore  the  Xew  York  SUitc 
AsstM-iated  Dailies,  in  Albany,  Tue.sday. 
"In  the.se  billion-dollar  times  those  flg- 
un-s  do  not  sound  large — but  values  are 
r»nly  relative. 

“Out  of  $000,000,000  .spent  for  adver- 
li.sing  of  all  kinds  each  year,  more  than 
half  (about  60  jK-r  cent.)  is  .si>ent  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  If  we  are  to  increase 
our  adverti.sing  revenue  it  is  obvious  we 
have  only  two  ways  to  do  it — either  to 
increa.str  that  total  sum  sj>ont  for  ad¬ 
verti.sing  or  to  get  a  greater  proportion 
of  that  sum  for  new.spaper.s. 

“<  >ne  reason  that  new.si)apers  are  not 
getting  a  larger  revenue  than  they  are 
to-day  is  the  fact  that  the  average 
tiewspaiM-r  man  has  not  entire  faith  in 
what  he  is  selling.  Another  rea.son  is 
that  the  average  new.spaper  man  is  a 
poor  business  man. 

“Vou  are  sidling  the  second  greate.st 
.s<dling  force  all  in  the  world.  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  Is-ats  it  for  effective¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  word-of-mouth  adver¬ 
tising.  There  is  nothing  that  Is-ats  it 
from  the  stantlpoint  of  economy  and 
definite  returns  for  definite  dollars  ex- 
Iw‘nd«‘(L 

AMAZING  OlMDItTI  NITlKS 

"Have  you  ever  figtired  out  what 
amazing  oi>i>oi-tuiiities  newspai)er  adver¬ 
tising  offers  your  own  local  merchant? 
Suppos«!  .some  merchant  wanted  to  reaih 
the  same  numlsT  of  i)eoi)le  with  a  tele- 
fihone  me.ssage  or  a  written  letter,  it 
would  cost  him  ten  to  twenty  times  as 
nnKdi  as  it  would  to  t<dl  his  .story  in  a 
fiage  of  your  daily  new.spajK'r.  Your 
newsfiaper  advertising  is  definitely  Ig't- 
ter  than  eifh<-r  the  letter  or  the  tele- 
I>hone  me.ssage,  Ix-cause  jK'ople  who  read 
the  newspafiers  read  the  advertising  as 
fiart  of  the  news  of  the  pajK-r. 

"XewsiiajK'r  rates  are  too  low.  An 
investigation  on  this  subject  showed 
that  while  the  cost  of  every  other  com- 
nuxlity  had  inereas'd,  adverti.sing  rates 
g<  nerally,  taken  on  the  basis  of  iwr 
fhou.sand  cir<-ulation,  were  actually  low- 
••r  than  they  w«‘re  ten  years  ago.  Xews- 
I)at>  r  rates  ;ire  from  a  third  to  a  fifth 
tjf  the  rate  charged  for  an  eijual  numlx-r 
of  readers  by  the  magazines. 

KITS  KKKK  IM  HI.ICITV. 

"f  > 'e  ef  fhe  teas. ms  for  htw  news|)a(>- 
er  ;  (iver;ising  |•af<‘S  is  keen  hx-al  com- 
I>''tir:on  that  fuefers  to  cut  a  throat 
ra’hi'r  than  m  ike  a  dollar.  Another  is 
>our  inability  to  fix  ufion  a  fair  price 
and  stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin. 
Still  another  is  the  habit  of  giving  free 
publicity  to  every  Tom.  Dick,  and 
Harry.  How  are  you  going  to  make  an 
adv»'rtis<-r  Is'lieve  that  a  thing  is  really 
worth  anything  when  he  .s<-es  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  given  away  every  day 
in  the  y«ar? 

“If  you  publishers  n-alized  how  adver¬ 
tising  agents  and  advertis<-rs  laugh  at 
the  fiublishei.s  who  give  free  jiublicity 
and  bnak  nites,  if  they  but  knew  that 
some  adverti.sing  agents  keep  regular 
iHKib  li.sts  in  their  oftices— I  think  they 
would  smin  come  to  have  more  back- 
iMine  and  less  wish-lame. 

"If  you  will  examine  the  hi.story  of 
.sf>me  of  the  strong  newspafiers,  the 


new.spaper.s  that  are  up-to-date  in  their 
bti.siness  methoils,  whose  rules  on  the 
matter  of  rate.s  and  on  free  publicity 
are  as  unchangeable  as  the  old  laws  of 
the  Meades  and  Persians,  you  will  find 
food  for  thought.  The  strong  news¬ 
papers  are  not  all  large  city  papers. 

NO  COMPETITOR  AS  LOCAL  MEDIUM. 

“Mo.st  of  your  revenue  from  adver¬ 
ti.sing  of  about  $300,000,000  a  year, 
comes  from  local  buslnes.s.  The  news- 
fiafier  has  no  competition  as  a  local  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  If  it  is  not  getting 
its  share  of  the  local  bu.sine.ss  at  a  just 
rate,  it  is  its  ow'n  fault.  I  may  say  that 
if  your  merchants  do  not  appreciate 
your  local  newspafier,  the  mail  order 
hou.ses  do.  The  big  mail  order  houses 
employ  a  staff  of  men  who.se  duty  it  is 
to  .study  the  small  newspapers,  picking 
out  the  places  where  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  don’t  advertise. 

“The  other  $75,000,000  a  year  comes 
to  the  newspafiers  from  the  .so-called 
national  or  foreign  field.  Thi.s  is  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  is  spent  in  your 
.stronge.st  competitor  in  that  field — the 
magazine.s.  Obviously,  your  greatest 
chance  for  Increased  business  is  in  the 
national  field.  A  few  years  ago  .some 
far-seeing  publishers,  realizing  that  If 
the  newspaper  was  to  make  progress 
as  a  national  medium,  the  newspaper 
idea  as  a  national  idea  must  iie  sold  to 
advertisers.  It  is  exactly'  on  the  .same 
same  principle  that  you  cannot  sell  a 
man  a  vacuum  cleaner  of  a  particular 
make  until  you  have  convinced  him  of 
the  need  of  vacuum  cleaners  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  type. 

“The  mission  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  in  its  large.st  sense,  is  to  go  into 
this  very  promi.sing  field  of  national 
advertising  re.sources  and  advertise 
newsfiafK-r  advertising.  Many  of  you 
have  your  special  represfmtatives.  They 
are  working  hard  to  get  business  for 
you  and  arc  devoting  what  time  they 
can  spare  to  helping  the  cause  in  gen¬ 
eral.  They  have  done  and  are  doing 
sfilendid  w’ork.  The  work  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  that  of  a  ground  breaker  for 
them.  We  go  to  the  who  who  has  .some¬ 
thing  to  advertise  and  .show  him  w'here 
newspapers  can  be  made  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  his  car  advertising.  We  .sell 
him  an  idea — the  new.spaper  idea. 

RUREAtT  DEALS  WITH  HEADS. 

"One  great  advantage  of  the  Bureau 
is  that  it  repre.sents  an  indu.stry  in  such 
a  large  way  that  it  can  deal  directly 
with  the  heads  of  great  corporations. 
It  can  go  to  the  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Toliacco  Comfiany,  to  the  head  of 
the  Standard  Oil,  to  the  big  man  who 
controls  the  fiur.se  strings  in  any  enter- 
firise  and  discuss  advertising  problems 
in  a  broad  way.  It  can  gather  informa¬ 
tion  while  a  campaign  is  in  a  formula- 
tive  state  and  guard  the  advertiser  or 
agents  against  premature  leaks  which 
are  .some  times  disturbing  to  plans. 
It  can  do  and  does  do  all  these  things. 

“The  big  point  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  has  emphasized  in  all  its  work  is 
the  fa'ct  that  the  extreme  localness  of 
the  newspaper  gave  it  its  strength  as  a 
national  medium.  The  idea  was  com¬ 
batted  for  a  while,  but  being  entirely 
sound,  it  prevailed.  Each  one  of  your 
men  is  local  to  your  cities.  Each  one 
of  your  newspapers  reflects  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  your  city  and  the 
nearer  you  come  to  reflecting  this  hx-al 
characteristic,  the  larger  your  circula¬ 
tion.  You  and  your  competitor  cover 
your  city  completely.  The  Bureau  has 
urged  new.spaper.s  to  capitalize  thi.s  lo¬ 
calness,  to  work  with  their  local  store¬ 
keepers  and  to  interest  the  storekeepers 
in  the  national  advertising  that  appears 
in  the  newspapers.” 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

Collin  ,\rmstrong,  1457  Broadway, 
Xew  York,  again  plating  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  New 
York  Ijlfe  Insurance  Co.,  346  Broadway, 
Xew  York. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  placing  orders  with 
some  Ela.stern  newspapers  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee  of  Anthracite  Oper¬ 
ators. 

Geo.  Batten  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue 
Building,  Xew  York,  renewing  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  Columbia  Phono¬ 
graph  Co.,  233  Broadway,  New  York. 

Cami’bell-Ewai-d  Co.,  117  Fort  Street, 
West  lletroit,  handles  the  advertising 
of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit 
Deported  to  be  making  contracts  with 
newspapers. 

DOLI.Ji:N  MAYER  ADVERTISING  AGENCY, 

Dincoln  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
plating  orders  with  newspapers  in  se¬ 
lected  sections  for  Pillsbury  Flour  Co., 
“Pillsbury  Health  Bran,”  Minneapolis. 

Gardner  Advertisino  Co.,  315  North 
Tenth  Street,  St.  Louis,  again  making 
5,000-line  contracts  with  newspapers 
generally  for  Certainteed  Products  Co., 
“Certain-teed  Hoofing,”  St.  Louis. 

F.  Giuy  Advertising  Co.,  14th  and 
Oak  Streets,  Kansas  City,  again  mak¬ 
ing  contracts  with  newspapers  in  se- 
l<“cted  sections  for  Barbo  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  “Barbo”  Compound,  Kansas 
City. 

Hankf-Metzger,  95  Madison  Avenue, 
Xew  York,  placing  orders  with  .some 
Ea.stern  newspapers  for  Thomas  A. 
Edi.son  Co.,  “Edison  Ediphone,”  New 
York. 

Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  217 
Broadway,  New  York,  placing  orders 
with  new.spapers  where  they  have 
agents  for  Home  In.surance  Co.,  56  (Ce¬ 
llar  Street,  New  York. 

H.  H.  Levey,  Marbridge  Building, 
Xew  York,  again  making  trade  deal 
with  new.spapi'rs  for  Martinique  Hotel, 
Broadway  and  32d  Street,  New  York. 

MoitsE  International  Agency,  Fourth 
Avenue  and  30th  Street,  New  York, 
again  placing  one-inch  copy  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  Piso  Co., 
medicine,  Warren,  Pa. 

National  Advertiser  Advertising 
.Vgency,  243  West  <7th  Street,  New 
York,  again  placing  new  schedules  with 
newsriapers  for  Emergency  Ijaborato- 
ries,  “Poslam,”  243  West  47th  Street, 
New  York. 

Charles  F.  W.  Nichois  Co.,  20  Pkust 
Jack.son  Street,  Chicago,  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  selected  .sections' 
for  California  Hotel  Combination. 

ScHECK  Advertising  Agency,  9  Clin¬ 
ton  Street,  Newark,  N.  .1.,  again  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspapers  in  selected 
sections  for  I.  Lewis  Cigar  Co.,  “John 
Buskin  Cigar,”  Newark. 

Stewart-Davis  Advertising  Agency, 
Kesner  Building,  Chicago,  making 
5,000-1.  contracts  with  a  stdected  list 
of  new.spapers  for  Downey-Farrell  Co., 
“Downey’s  Delight  Butterine,"  609 
North  Union  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Van  Hosen  &  Collins,  805  South  Wa- 
Viash  Avenue,  Chicago,  placing  150-inch 
orders  with  new.sjiapers  in  sidected  sec¬ 
tions  for  Manufacturers'  Selling  Corp. 

Vredenhurg-Kbnnedy  Co.,  171  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York,  again  placing 
orders  with  .some  I’ennsylvania  new.s- 
Iiapers  for  Alonzo  O.  Blias,  Wa.shington, 
D.  C. 

M.  C.  Weil  Advertising  Agency,  38 
Park  How,  New  York,  jilacing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  selected  sections 


for  Hygiene  &  Kalology  Co.,  drug  sun- 
drie.s,  122  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 

Noi!kis-Patter.son,  Limited,  Toronto, 
are  running  a  line  of  copy  for  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Chicle  Company,  advertising 
“Black  Jack”  chewing  gum.  In  a  list  of 
Canadian  dallies.  Contracts  run  until 
May  1. 

J.  J.  Gibbons,  Li.viited,  Toronto,  have 
had  charge  of  the  newspaper  publicity 
in  connection  with  the  Toronto  and 
York  Patriotic  Fund  campaign  and 
have  used  full  page  space  daily  in  all 
Toronto  papers. 


Joins  American  Optical  Co. 

C.  O.  Colburn,  formerly  publicity 
manager  for  Kibbe  Brothers  Company, 
confectioners,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is 
now  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  American  Optical  Company,  of 
Southbridge,  Mass.  He  succeeds  H.  P. 
Sigwalt,  who  has  enlisted  in  the  army. 


Produce  Creditable  Auto  Number 
A.  B.  Eades,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Democrat 
and  Evening  Item,  is  receiving  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  friends  upon  his  splendid 
Automobile  Show  number,  January  19. 
The  special  number  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  advertising  department  of  the 
two  newspapers. 


To  Ekiit  Army  Paper 
David  M.  Warren,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Maryville  (Mo.)  Democrat- 
Forum,  has  resigned  to  go  to  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor,  Louisville,  where  he  will 
be  associate  editor  of  Trench  and  Camp. 


The  man  who  never  uses  stronger 
invective  than  “Oh,  pshaw!”  may  have 
a  fine  moral  code — but  he  would  not  be 
exactly  the  man  who  would  be  chosen 
to  carry  a  message  to  Garcia. 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 

Tel.  Rector  2573 

Publishers’  Representatives 


CONE,  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Guxnbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  CtrcnUttoBs. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  CIrcnIatlon  for  6 
Monthu  Ending  April  1,  191T 

36,670  Daily 

Wt  fuarantee  the  lerteat  wMU  homo 
dellrered  erenlDg  elrcuUtioD  Id  tte  trad* 
territory  of  New  Orleau. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  tbo  trade 
prospeeti  In  the  local  territory  tbo  Statas 
ta  tbe  logical  and  tconomle  medioai. 

Circulation  data  aent  on  request. 

The  8.  C.  BBCKWITn  SPBCIAt 
AOBTNOY 

Sole  Foreign  BepreacntatlTas 
New  York  Chiengo  St.  Ijonhi 
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The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  and 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed 

ALABAMA  MONTANA 


USE  ADVERTISING  TO 
IMPROVE  ETHICS 

Francis  H.  Sisson  Believes  That  Possibili¬ 
ties  of  Advertising  Are  Not  Yet 
Comprehended  —  Suggests  Selling 
ing  Golden  Rule  to  Public. 


Bv  Fkancis  H.  Si.ssoN, 

Ylc<  ■l‘rt  slilcnt,  (luaranly  Trust  Company  of 
Srw  York. 

The  war  is  teaching  us  many  things. 

One  is  that  we  mu.st  revise  our  Ik?- 
lief  as  to  the  true  function  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Kor  too  long  a  time  have  wc  regarded 
advert i.sing  as  an  instrument  to  he  u.se  1 
only  for  the  ifrolit  of  indivahials.  and 
not.  as  should  he  the  ca.se,  as  a  force 
for  the  l>ettcrment  of  society  as  a 
wiiole. 

Aiivertising  has  taught  our  women¬ 
folk  to  u.se  certain  brands  of  baking 
liowders,  soaji.s.  and  cereals  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  certain  other  brands. 

It  has  taught  our  men-folk  to  travel 
by  certain  train.s.  to  smoke  certain 
brands  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  to  wear 
H'l'tain  .styles  of  collars  and  clothes,  to 
buy  certain  kinds  of  securities,  and  to 
favor  certain  bunks  when  they  deposit 
— or  wish  to  Isirrow — money. 

It  has  taught  our  children  to  buy  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  skates  and  underclothes 
and  candy. 

AiaKiaisiNi:  tkacimnu  ai.i.  of  rs. 

Xowaday.s,  adverti.sing  is  teaching  all 
of  u.s — men,  women,  and  children — to 
do  worthier  tilings;  to  buy  liberty 
bonds,  to  join  the  Ited  ('ross,  to  become 
Hoy  Scouts  or  ('amp  Fire  (Jirls,  to  save- 
food  and  fuel  and  money,  to  ob.serve 
wheatle.ss  days  and  meatle.ss  days,  to 
give  ourselves  to  causes  of  which  we 
knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

That  advertising  will  con.inue  to  be 
emiiloyed  for  lunvate  profit  is  hardly  to 
be  que.stiom-d.  Kven  the  war  will  not 
change  mankind  to  that  extent.  But 
that,  in  the  years  to  come,  advertising 
will  be  utilized,  more  and  more,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  is  likewise  hardly 
to  be  questioned.  And  that,  therein,  ad¬ 
vert  i.sing  will  find  its  justification,  is  a 
Ik  lief  which  adverti.sing  men  hold  with 
increasing  conviction. 

‘‘HKI-I.INO”  THE  GOLDEN  UULE. 

In  eleven  words  it  is  pos.sible  to 
jihrase  a  philosophy  which,  if  every¬ 
body  accepted  and  adhered  to,  would 
•solve  nine-tenths  of  life’s  problems. 

The.se  eleven  words  are:  “l>o  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do 
unto  you.”  These  words  were  written 
a  gcKKl  many  thou.siinds  of  years  ago, 
but  they  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  ever 
were. 

Kverybody  is  familiar  with  them — 
fM-rhaps  that  is  the  reason  mo.st  of  u.s 
pay  little  attenfion  to  them.  They  lack 
the  charm  of  novelty.  But  I  have  often 
wondered  if  it  is  not  i)os.sible,  through 
iulvertising,  to  bring  the  (Jolden  Rule 
home  to  ail  of  us — to  bring  it  home  .so 
clearly  that  we  would  iK-lieve  in  it  as 
we  believe  in  the  honesty  of  our  fath¬ 
ers  and  the  goodness  of  our  mothers. 

If  this  i-ould  be  done,  we  should  not 
need  so  many  i)olicemen,  .so  many  pris¬ 
ons,  so  many  hospitals,  .so  many  police 
»’ourt.s — iierhaps  not  so  many  under- 
taker.s. 

.Merely  to  repeat  the  Golden  Uule, 
over  and  over,  would  do  little  good.  But 
to  show  through  advertising  how  the 
Gohien  Uule  actually  works  in  bu.siness 
— that  is  a  j<d)  that  is  worthy  of  the 
iM-st  brains  (he  advertising  world  imls- 
.st-sses. 

It  can  Ik-  done,  and  I  am  enough  of 


a  drcami-r  to  believe  that,  some  day, 
it  will  be  done. 

CA.N  I.SJTMU.I.SII  l-IUNfll-l.liS. 

'I'hcn-  is  much  that  can  be  establish¬ 
ed  in  the  way  of  principle  through  ad¬ 
vertising — not  through  philosophical 
di.s.sertation.s  or  through  highly  ethical 
argument.s,  but  through  the  persistent 
prest-ntation  of  facts,  the  creation  of  a 
clearer  and  better  understanding,  and 
the  placing  of  emphasis  uikui  eternal 
veiitics,  all  of  which  conduces  to  eth¬ 
ical  as  well  as  economic  progress. 

Based  upon  a  iK'tter  understanding, 
adverti.sing  could  hcli)  to  inculcate  the 
spirit  of  fair-play,  of  even-handed  ju.s- 
tice,  in  our  treatment  of  que.stions  of 
public  r<-lations  and  private  bu.sine.ss. 

The  ends  of  clean  politics,  sound 
busine.s.s,  and  fair  treatment  for  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  could  all  be  .served 
through  well-directed  publicity.  Per¬ 
haps  no  more  profitable  jiropaganda 
coidd  be  undertaken  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  than  to  further  such  conditions. 

.Vll  alM)ut  us  we  see  the  rising  tide 
of  Socialistic  feeling,  of  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  a  broader  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

When  thi-.se  d(-mands  ai'C  ba.sed  upon 
sound  ethii-al  and  economic  princii)les. 
they  d(*.serve  consideration,  and  any  in¬ 
fluence  which  will  helj)  to  i»romote  .san¬ 
ity  and  clearness  of  vision  concerning 
them  will  further  the  jniblic  interest. 

Here  gx)od  advertising  can  render 
valuable  .si-rvice.  Straight  talks  to  the 
public,  clear  expo.sitions  of  fhe  facts 
and  figure.s,  and  sound  argument.s 
based  ui)on  the  facts  will  help  create 
that  iniblic  apj>reciation  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  pre.sented  which  ought  to  lead  to 
their  right  sohition. 

This  makes  for  better  bu.sine.ss,  bet¬ 
ter  citiz(-nship — yes,  better  ethic.s. 

ESTABLISH  TRADE-MARK  BUREAU 

Uniteil  States  Treasury  Department  An¬ 
nounces  New  Bureau  in  Havana. 
Announcement  is  made  by  fhe  Unit¬ 
ed  states  Trea.siiry  I) -parfment  that 
Dr.  .Mario  Diaz  Yrizar,  an  attorney  of 
Havana,  who  has  had  -.vidi-  cxp'-rienc- 
in  trade-mark  matters,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Direefor  of  the  International 
Bureau  for  the  registration  of  traile- 
marks  to  l)e  established  at  Havana.  U 
is  to  be  expe-cted,  therefoie,  that  tlc- 
Burcau  will  shortly  be  prepared  to  as¬ 
sume  the  functions  confei  red  by  the  con. 
vention  regarding  trade-marks  adopt(-d 
at  fhe  Fourth  Pan-American  (Confer¬ 
ence  in  Buenos  .Aires  in  1910. 

This  convention  provides  that  “any 
mark  duly  registeied  in  one  of  the 
.signatory  States  shall  be  con.shlered  as 
registered  al.so  in  the  other  States  of 
the  Union,  without  i>rejudice  to  the 
rights  of  third  persons  and  to  the  pre)- 
vi.sions  of  the  laws  e)f  each  State  gov¬ 
erning  the  satne.  In  order  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  foregoing,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  merchant  intere.sted  in  the 
reg-i.stry  eef  fhe  mark  must  pay,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  fees  or  charges  fixed  by 
the  law.s  of  the  State  in  which  applica¬ 
tion  for  registration  is  first  made,  the 
sum  of  |50  gold,  which  sum  .shall  cover 
all  the  exften.ses  of  both  bureaus  for  the 
International  registration  in  all  the 
signatory  State.s.” 


AD  MEN  TO  HEAR  LAWRENCE 


Wasliington  Corresponilent  for  Evening 
Pos-t  Will  Address  .Ad  Club. 

David  Ijiiwrence,  Washington  corre- 
spomU-nt  for  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  will  speak  at  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  Thursday,  January  31,  at 
the  luncheon  hour.  His  subject  will  be, 
"\Va.shington  In  War  limes.” 


NEWS  . Blrmlmcb.im 

Avi-rHKi-  rlrculution  for  Nov..  1917,  Daily  42,316; 

Siiiuliiy.  -IT.ISS.  2.S05.H84  more 

than  its  noarost  oompotitor  in  1D17. 


CALIFORNIA 


EXAMINER  . Lot  Aoxelo.*- 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reporti  ihow  Urcest  UoralDK 
and  Sunday  efrculatloa.  Gieateat  Homa  DcIIt- 
*ry. 


MKRCUHr-HERALD  . San  lost 

Pott  Offlcc  Btatemnnt  . 11.434 

Member  of  A.  B.  O. 


GEORGIA 


Jiiiiriial  (Cir.  Da.,  55,087;  Sun.,  07.870. Atlaiitu 


ILLINOIS 


HERALD-NBWB  (Circulation  10.190) . Joliet 


IOWA 


SCCCBSSEUL  PABMINO  . Dee  Moines 

.More  lliiiu  800,iioo  rlrnilatlno  K»orantced  end 
proTen  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Clrcuiatloni. 


LOUISIANA 


TlMRS-I’lCAYtJNB  . New  Orleana 


MICHIGAN 


PATRIOT  (No  Muuday  liana)  . Jackaon 

Lnat  Oor.  Statement — Dtily,  11,403;  Sunday. 
12.568.  Member  A.  B.  O.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Fiat  Ratal — One  time  ads.  30  eenta  Inch;  yearly 
coDtracta.  35  centi  Inch ;  poilUon  20%  extra. 


MINNESOTA 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  BTenlng. .  .Mlnneapulia 


MISSOURI 


POST  DISPATCH  . St.  Loula 

Daily  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning, 
la  tlie  only  newspaper  In  ita  territory  with  tbe 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

Tbe  i*U8T-DISPATCH  sella  mure  papers  In 
St.  Luuia  and  auburba  every  day  in  tbe  year, 
than  there  are  homes  to  tbe  city. 

Circulation  first  six  months,  1917 : 

Sunday  average  . 302,838 

Dally  and  Sunday  . 193,985 


Tbs  following  pnbllshara  gnarantan  drcnlatlon 
and  willingly  grant  any  advartlaer  tbe  privilege 
of  a  camfnl  and  exhanatlva  Investigation, 


ILLINOIS 

.SKANDINAVKN  . 

...  Ohlcaso 

GEORGIA 

BANNER  . Athena 

A  gilt  adgn  snbserlptloa— not  a  mcra  eirenla- 
tloa  clalai. 


miner  . . . Butt,. 

Average  dally  13,781.  Sunday  22.343.  for  0 
montba  ending  April  1,  1917. 


NEW  JERSEY 


JOURNAL  . Rllaahetb 

PRESS  CHRONICLE  . Piteraon 

COUHIER-NEWS  . Plainfield 

NEW  YORK 

COURIER  A  ENQUIRER  . Buffalo 

IL  PROORBSSO  ITALO-AMERICANO  —  New 
York. 

. New  York 


Tbe  National  Jewlah  Datiy  that  no  general 
advertiaer  abonid  ovsriook. 


OHIO 


VINDICATOR  . .  .Tonngatown 


PENNSYLVANIA 


times  . . 


TIMES-LEADER  . Wllkea-Barre 


TENNESSEE 


BANNER  . Naabvilli. 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  . . . . . HouBt->n 

Tba  Cbronlcla  guarantsea  a  circulation  of 
42.000  dally  and  31.000  Sunday. 


UTAH 


herald  REPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  I3t> 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD  . Harriaoubur. 

Largaat  circulation  of  any  dally  paper  in  tbs 
famous  valley  of  Virginia. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-l.NTELLIQB.NCEB  . Saattle 


KENTUCKY 


masonic  BOMB  JOURNAL - Lonlavllle,  Ky 

(Asml-Montbly,  S2  tn  04  pagy.)  Ouaranteed 
largest  clrcnlatloa  of  any  Haaonte  publication  In 
the  world,  la  axceaa  of  90,000  copies  montbly. 


NEBRASKA 

FRBIB  PRBSBE  (Ctr.  128,884) . Lincola 

NEW  YORK 

BOKLLETTINO  DELLA  SIRA . New  York 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DAILY  DEIfOOBAT  . Jehastowa 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 
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INCREASED  RATES  FOR 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 

FolloKing  Rale  Advance  of  Fifty  Per 
('cut.,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Recorded  Increased  Business 
—  Outlook.  Encouraging. 

fiy  C.  W.  Nax, 

Uannger  VloKrifiid  Aii-crtiHng,  8t.  Louis  Globe- 
Itcmorrat. 

THK  year  1917  wa.s  an  unusually  fa¬ 
vorable  one  for  cla.ssified  adv’ertis- 
intr.  so  far  as  St.  Louis  and  the  Globe- 
Itemociat  are  concerned. 

Inning:  the  year  1917  the  Globe-Dem- 
<H-rat  iiublished  a  total  of  1,789,089  lines 
<»f  cla.ssilied  wants  (real  estate  advcrtis- 


C.  \V.  Nax. 


ing  not  included  in  these  figures),  again 
of  171,342  lines  over  1916. 

.\n  iiu-reasc'  was  made  in  practically 
every  clas.sitication.  Help  Wanted,  both 
male  and  female,  leading.  We,  of 
course,  attribute  the  increase  in  this 
classification  to  war  conditions,  the  de- 
maml  for  help  Ijeing  unusual. 

I  feel  that  the  year  1918  will  be  a  big 
year  for  classified  advertising.  My  con¬ 
clusions  are  based  on  the  following: 

LINES  PnOMISING  GROWTH. 

(1.)  .\s  stated  above,  the  large  de¬ 
mand  for  helj)  and  the  shortage  of  it  will 
forei'  emiiloyers  to  use  more  Insertions 
and  larger  space. 

(2.)  There  is  a  ready  sale  at  good 
jirices  for  u.s(*d  articles,  either  about 
the  home,  oflii'e,  or  factory,  which  the 
public  are  beginning  to  realize  and  are 
making  u.se  of  the  classified  columns  to 
disiKise  of  such  articles. 

(3.)  The  numlx“r  of  used  automobiles 
Ix  ing  offered  for  sale  by  individuals  is 
increasing  every  day,  as  is  cars  taken  in 


U.  S.  P.  0.  and  A.  B.  C.  Report 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

period  ending  October  1,  1917 
Daily  60,756 
Sunday  77,438 
Average  63,2 1 7 


exchange  by  dealers,  a  condition  that 
will  mean  a  large  increase  in  classified 
automobile  advertising. 

(4.)  Poultry,  eggs,  rabbits,  etc.,  find  a 
ready  sale  at  good  prices.  People  in  amd 
about  St.  Louis  are  preparing  to  raise 
poultry,  etc.,  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before.  I  look  for  a  large  increase  of 
advertising  of  this  kind. 

(a.)  The  Globe-Democrat  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1917,  raised  the  rates  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  50  per  cent.  During  the 
first  full  month  these  rates  were  in  force 
an  increase  of  6,105  lines  was  made,  an 
unusual  gain  for  what  is  considered  the 
dullest  month  for  classified  advertising, 
which  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  demon¬ 
strates  more  clearly  than  anything  else 
that  the  public  has  a  full  realization  of 
the  value  of  classified  wants  in  a  good 
medium,  and  that  a  little  want  ad.  is  as 
essential  to  the  busine.ss  and  home  as 
is  light,  gas,  and  other  things  of  mod¬ 
ern  living. 

I  am  very  optimistic  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  classified  advertising  during 
1918,  and  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
volume  .should  not  be  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year. 


HOLDING  STRONG  GRIP 
ON  CLASSIFIED 


Many  Lines  Offer  Opportunity  for  De¬ 
velopment  in  War  Period  Room  for 
(Competition  Small  Advertisers 
Entitled  to  Sfierial  Service. 

Uy  James  A.  FIuncis, 

CbiKsi/Ird  Advertising  Department,  Seu)  Yorlc 
Herald. 

War  has  changed  the  entire  trend  of 
classified  adverti.sing.  The  overthrow  of 
the  normal  in  every  branch  of  human 
endeavor  is  reflected  in  the  classified 
columns  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  United  States. 

Different  newspapers- have  shown  dif- 
feilng  stories  in  their  figures  recently. 
There  are  those  who  have  a  grip  on 
their  cla.ssifled  ads.  which  cannot  be 
shaken.  This  is  due  to  a  never-ceasing 
vigilance  in  dealing  with  the  various 
agencies  which  go  to  make  up  success 
or  depression  so  apparent  often  in  the 
complexion  of  the  classified  columns.  If 
a  newspaper  will  give  real  service  to  the 
public,  and  is  run  as  a  newspaper  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  it  will  attract  to 
its  support  the  confidence  of  which 
cla.s.sified  advertising  is  ample  evidence. 
.All  newspapers  should  encourage  the 
acquisition  of  classified  advertising. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  competi¬ 
tion.  Each  and  every  newspapers  has 
its  own  clientele,  and  cia.s.sified  ads,  re¬ 
flect  the  nature  of  a  paper’s  circulation 


The  Home  Newspaper 

In  tlip  <‘laKs1ficath>n8  of  advertising  which 
have  th(‘  greatest  appeal  to  the  home—de* 
partmeiit  st<»res.  wonien*8  sp(M*ialt.v  shops. 

and  slim's  and  foodstuffs — The  New  York 
Kvening  Mail  showed  a  decided  gain  for 
the  past  month  of  Decraiber  over  the  aaine 
month  for  1916. 

THE  GAIN 

Department  Stores  19.017  lines 

Women’s  Specialty  Shops  4.r»36  lines 

Foodstuffs  3.941  lines 

Bmtts  and  Shm>s  1.699  lines 

Tills  suhstantiates  our  claim  that  the 
advertisers  more  and  more  are  convincing 
themselves  The  Evening  Mail  has  a  greater 
purchasing  power  per  unit,  than  any  other 
New  York  evening  pa|>er  and  that  It  is  a 
home  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


more  intimately  than  does  the  general 
form  of  advertising.  A  small  ad.  pa¬ 
tron  furnishes  the  human  interest  story 
of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  and  no  ad. 
should  be  deemed  too  small  for  consid¬ 
eration.  Classified  advertising  will  al¬ 
ways  lie  accorded  the  paper  giving  fair 
value  and  square  dealing  to  its  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agents.  The  advertising  public 
is  keen  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  a 
newspaper’s  columns,  and  If  properly 
approached  when  the  necessity  arises 
will  gladly  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
to  acquaint  others  of  ■what  they  have 
to  offer. 

OUTIXXJK  KOK  REAL  ESTATE  ADVERTISING. 

Iteal  estate  men  will  take  heart  in  the 
.sea.son  at  hand.  New  lines  of  transpor¬ 
tation  will  open  up  new  territories  of 
tlie  metropolitan  district,  and  these  sec¬ 
tions  will  provide  the  homes  which  our 
constantly  increasing  and  shifting  popu¬ 
lation  must  have.  It  will  serve  to  Im¬ 
prove  classified  advertising  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  consequent  rental  of 
aiiartments,  -will  find  a  share  of  adver¬ 
tising  larger  than  that  of  the  past  year 
a  bu.sine.ss  proposition. 

Tlie  furnished  apartment  has  enjoyed 
an  unu.sual  degree  of  popularity  in  re¬ 
cent  nionth.s,  and  there  is  every  prom¬ 
ise  of  Ixdterment  of  this  business.  The 
unu.sual  migration  caused  by  the  exig¬ 
encies  of  a  war  period  has  given  the 
furnished  apartment  renting  man  an 
opportunity  for  real  service,  and  New 
York’.s  apartment  agencies  have  mea¬ 
sured  ui)  to  high  standard  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Note  the  increase  in  that  class 
of  advertising.  It  will  surprise  the 
man  who  is  not  observant  in  .such 
things. 

nas.sificd  columns  will  be  used  the 
coming  soa.son  to  advertise  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  workingman’s  home,  the 
up-to-date  home  he  demands  and  must 
have.  .Architects  and  developers  with 
forward-looking  ambition  are  giving  the 
subject  the  serious  attention  it  deserves. 
Managers  of  classified  advertising  will 
find  this  a  field  worthy  their  activity. 

GROWING  importance  OF  CLAS.SIFIED. 

I.al)or  lias  played  the  great  part  in 
the  ever-changing  drama  of  the  small 
ad.  Help  has  been  scarce,  and  it  has 
required  constant  and  specialized  ef¬ 
fort  to  supply  the  deficiency.  One  agent 
in  this  city  who  specializes  in  Help 
Wanted  advertising  has<  cleared  over 


THE  ANNALIST 

.1  Jotsrnai  of  h'inanre,  {'omtnerce 
anti  iCeonomiett. 

19  (‘oiits  (in  all  newsstands — $4  a  year  by  mail. 

Tii(^  Aniuilist  discusses  tlie  vital  economic 
i>n>bleiiis  of  the  world  and  more  particularly 
tile  varied  developiiieiits  of  Aiuerican  indus* 
trial,  coiumerclal  and  financial  enteniiises 
with  a  view  to  a  general  appreciation  by  the 
ruadiiue  puldlc. 

The  Annalist  is  read  by  an  extensive  anrl 
intliamtial  counuiinlty  of  !»ankers.  Iirokers,  in¬ 
vestors.  manufacturers  ami  students  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  MM’ial  science. 

Fublistied  by 

3l|r  Nrui  ^ark  Simra 

Tinit'N  ktiiinre.  Xew  A’ork. 


PIERRE  C.  STARR 

STARR  SERVICE  CORPS, 

548  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago,  IIL 

Specialists  in  cost  systems  for 
Daily  Newspapers  having  over 
10,000  circulation  only.  Send  for 
publishers  opinions. 


HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  SITUATION 

The  kind  of  reading  that  appeala  to  all  atateamen  and  autbora  of  Europe, 
claaaet  with  Ibe  Btateo  now  in  the  We  handle  more  Important  artirlea  of  thla 

world  war.  dearrlptlon  than  any  otJhar  aiteney  In 

Feature  artlclea  from  leading  aoldlera,  Ameiira. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  INC. 

J.  J.  DOSDAN,  Editor  16  School  Street,  Boatoa,  Maaa. 


$10,000  in  five  months.  Let  there  be  no 
sneers  at  small  ad.  business.  And  as 
we  said  before,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  competition.  The  man  who  places 
the  small  ad.  is  open  to  suggestion  for 
the  injection  of  punch  in  his  card  to 
the  public.  There  is  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  the  educational  along  this 
line.  More  specific  detail  regarding  po¬ 
sitions  offered,  something  definite  about 
the  chances  of  advancement  in  place 
and  wage,  and  some  degree  of  display 
other  than  what  is  ordinarily  used  ought 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  classified 
Help  ad.  if  it  is  to  be  of  read  worth  to 
the  man  anxious  to  keep  his  working 
force  up  to  the  maximum  in  compe¬ 
tence  and  numbers.  There  is  a  big 
work  here  for  general  agents  who  have 
performed  such  good  service  for  the  na¬ 
tional  adverti.ser  in  the  last  decade. 

In  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  1 
have  sought  to  sound  a  note  of  real  en¬ 
couragement  to  newspaper  men  who 
may  have  joined  the  army  of  Glooms. 
The  year  1918  will  produce  in  equal 
ratio  as  you  work.  Carry  your  case  to 
the  court  of  the  Individual  requirement, 
and  a  fair  offer  will  help  make  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  most  any  man. 


No  Shortage  of  Gasolene 
Washington,  January  22. — Alarmed 
at  the  reported  shortage  of  gasolene, 
automobile  manufacturers  and  agencies 
have  authorized  full-page  newspaper 
advertisements  to  assure  the  public  that 
there  is  no  shortage  of  ga.solene  and 
that  the  Petroleum  War  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fence  is  urging  the  liberal  use  of  gaso¬ 
lene  instead  of  its  curtailment. 


The  CHICAGO  EVEN¬ 
ING  POST  was  first  in 
total  advertising  gain,  second 
in  local  display  gain  and  third 
in  total  display  gain  among 
Chicago  papers  for  1917. 

CTHE  CHICAGO  EVEN¬ 
ING  POST  carried  more 
automobile  display  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  other  evening 
paper  in  Chicago  during  1917. 

CTHE  CHICAGO  EVEN¬ 
ING  POST  carried  more 
Railroad  and  more  Bank  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  even¬ 
ing  paper  in  Chicago  during 
1917. 

CNo  other  newspaper  in  j 

Chicago  has  so  large  a  | 

percentage  of  its  readers  i 

among  the  financially  able  j 

class  as  has 

THE  CHICAGO  j 

EVENING  POST 


HieTunes-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Special  Repreaentativei 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 
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GAINS  IN  CLASSIFIED  IN 
SPITE  OF  WAR 


Minneapolis  Tribune  Shows  Increase  of 
31,390  Ads  in  1917— Further  Increase 
in  1918  Predicted — Big  Growth 
in  “Help  Wanted.” 


By  P.  M.  Hughes, 

Manoffct'  AdviTtining,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 

bune, 

THK  Tribune  showed  a  gain  in  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  for  the  year  1917 
over  1916  of  242,133  lines.  But  what 
was  probably  more  convincing  than  this 
lineage  was  that 
was  that  the  Tri¬ 
bune  showed  also 
that  this  gain  was 
made  out  of  an 
increase  of  31,390 
advertisements  for 
1917  over  1916. 
The.se  figures 
speak  for  them¬ 
selves  in  answer 
to  your  inquiry  as 
to  the  trend  of 
classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

War  conditions, 
I  believe,  have 
shown  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts: 

There  has  been  a  very  material  in¬ 
crease  in  “Help  Wanted,”  especially 
“Male”;  while  there  has  been  a  .slight 
decrease  in  "Situations  Wanted.”  This 
proves  the  fact  that  the  Northwest  is 
in  a  healthy  condition  from  the  labor 
point  of  view,  there  being  very  few 
people  idle. 

In  city  real  estate  there  has  been  a 
slight  decrease,  which  is  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  the  high  cost  of  building  ma¬ 
terial.  There  has  also  been  a  very 
good  increase  in  farm  land  adverti.sing 
and  also  an  increase  in  the  rental  col¬ 
umns. 

From  present  indications,  I  believe 
“cla-ssifled”  will  show  an  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year. 

Our  gains  have  been  made  without 
special  promotion  schemes  and  with 
no  increa.se  in  our  .soliciting  force. 


r.  M.  Hughes. 


GAINS  IN,  CLASSIFIED 
IN  WAR  PERIOD 


Milwaukee  Newspapers  Show  Flurtua- 
tions,  with  Trend  Upward,  for  Past 
Five  Years  —  Real  Estate  Ads 
Show  Substantial  Increase. 

To  .show  the  effect  of  war-time  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  volume  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  carried  by  the  newspapers  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  W.  S.  Booker,  manager  of  clas¬ 
sified  for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has 
prepared  for  The  Editok  and  Publisher 
comparative  figures  denoting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  ads  printed  on  the  same 
days  in  four-year  and  five-year  periods. 
The  figures  show  that  the  tluctuations 


Have  Y ou  Ever  Thought 

Mr.  Advertiser 

of  tlic  wonderful  possibilities,  open  to  you, 
througli  the  use  of  the  only  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  a  city  of  nearly  a  million? 

Site  Detroit  ^xtt 

"Uiehiran’t  Ormtmt  Ifmeynr.** 

offers  you  just  this  opportunity. 

VERREE  *  t  NewYork 

CONKLIN  iiu,r..e...ti«.  I  feh 
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have  been  small,  and  that  the  trend  has 
been,  generally  speaking,  upward.  For 
example,  on  the  first  Fridays  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  number  of  classified  ads  print- 
9d  in  the  six  dailies  of  that  city  were: 
1914,  1,199;  1915,  1,085;  1916,  1,103; 

1917,  1,356;  1918,  1,420. 

For  the  first  Fridays  of  April,  1914-15, 
the  totals  were,  respectively,  1,408  and 
1,419;  and  for  the  last  Fridays  in  March, 
1916-17,  1,807  and  2,116.  For  the  first 
Fridays  of  August,  the  totals  were: 
1914,  1,236;  1915,  1,.369;  1916,  1,569;  1917, 
1,865. 

In  the  three  Sunday  paper.s  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  the  totals  for  the  first  Sundays 
in  January  for  a  five-year  period  are; 
1914,  1,314;  1915,  1,350;  1916,  1,703; 

1917,  1,905;  1918,  1,677. 

For  the  first  Sundays  of  August,  in 
the  four-year  period,  the  totals  were; 
1914,  1,762;  1915,  2,108;  1916,  2,006; 

1917,  2,132. 

On  Friday,  January  4,  1918,  bu.siness- 
opportunity  advertising  in  Milwaukee 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  five  years. 
Help-wanted  ads  were  eleven  less  than 
in  1917,  and  almost  double  that  of  the 
other  four  year.s.  Horse  ad.s  showed 
a  gain  over  1917,  but  no  compari.son 
with  previous  year.s.  Situations  wanted 
dropfied  one-third.  For-rent  ads,  not 


The  Boston 
Evening  Record 

gained  in  every  advertising 
elassification  last  year.  Only 
two  other  Boston  papers 
showed  gains  over  1916. 

Circulation,  50,000  net  paid. 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 


Eastern  Representative 

I.  A.  Klein 

New  York 


The  McClure  Method 

Our  features  are  sold  on  IndlTldnal  merit. 

Any  servlre  may  be  ordered  singly. 

THIS  MEANS: 

Tbe  greatest  possible  variety  from  which 
to  choose 

The  submitting  of  each  feature  to  yonr 
own  editorial  judgment. 

The  opportunity  to  order  a  budget  eon- 
slating  only  of  what  you  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  Individual 
prices  on  budgets. 

Write  US  /or  eamplet  of  our  Sunday  Col¬ 
ored  cornice,  doily  comics,  loomen’s  fea- 
turre,  bedtime  stories,  fiction,  eie. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 


120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 


DOMINATES 


Ita  Held  In  pnrebaslng  ability 
per  family  and  yet  at  lowest 
advertielog  coat  per  tbouaand. 

“TO-DAY’S  HOUSEWIFE” 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

General  Uanmgur 
New  Terk 


including  rooms,  were  way  below  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  room  ads  showed  a  gen¬ 
erous  increase.  Real-estate  ads  showed 
a  300  r>er  cent,  increase  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  in  1917.  The  gross  total 
showed  an  Increase  of  64  ads  over  1917. 
317  over  1916,  335  over  1915,  and  221 
over  1914. 

On  Friday,  April  1,  1917,  business-op¬ 
portunity  ads  showed  a  heavy  Increase 
over  any  of  the  years  checked  up.  Help 
ads  almo.st  doubled  over  1916,  hor.se  ads 
almo.st  normal,  rental  ad.s  In  a  big  de¬ 
cline  from  all  but  1914  figures,  rooms 
showed  a  general  loss,  situations  wanted 
were  in  a  decline  from  1916  figures,  but 
were  double  those  for  1914  and  1915. 
Real-estate  ads  were  very  low,  as  were 
horse  ads.  The  gross  total  showed  16 
per  cent,  gain  over  1916,  and  a  still 
greater  load  over  1914  and  1915. 


Paper  for  Pershing’s  Men 
A  weekly  new.spapcr  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  in  France  to  lie  called  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  will  be  issued  short¬ 
ly.  It  has  the  sanction  of  General 
Per.shlng. 


MR.  EDITOR 

Don’t  be  afraid  you  can’t  afford  the 
reasonable  price  asked  for  the  NEA 
service.  Rates  based  on  circulation 
bring  this  service  within  your  reach. 
Write  NOW  for  samples. 

THE  NEWSPAPER 
ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 
1279  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

1.  A.  KLEIN.  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glut,  Peoples  Gu  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


CARTOONIST 

BUSHNELL 

is  now  working  for  us  again.  His  un¬ 
surpassed  draughtsmanship  is  known 
to  all.  Write  for  proofs  of  his  new 
cartoons.  The  best  yet. 

Central  Press  Ass^n 

World  Bldg.  Frederick  Bldg. 

New  York  Qeveland 


Readers  Decide 

— The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  of  our  col¬ 
ored  eomics,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
37  wuT  j9Ta  IT.,  New  Yoix 


Bureau  Chiefs  Join  the  Colors 
Two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Cuba  News  Bureau,  in  the 
Woolworth  Building,  are  now  in  active 
service.  Clarence  C.  Brooks,  former 
secretary  of  the  Bureau,  is  aide  to  the 
Chief-of-Staff,  at  the  port  of  embarka¬ 
tion,  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  Edward 
J.  Stewart  enlisted  in  the  United  St.ntes 
Naval  Reserve  for  the  Third  Di.striet  on 
January  18,  and  is  now  stationed  at  Pel¬ 
ham  Bay  Park. 


Comniis.sion  Offered  Judge  Lindsey 


To  Judge  Ben  P>.  I.indsey,  of  Denver, 
ha.s  been  offered  a  commi.ssion  to  go  to 
France  and  England  as  a  representative 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
lion  to  .study  war  conditions  among  wo¬ 
men  and  children. 


In  the  Northwest  | 

The  Daily  News  | 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 

with  a  combined  circulation  of  ^ 

155,000 

with  not  a  single  copy  dupli- 

cated  is  the  best  and  simplest  18c 

way  to  cover  the  Twin  Cities  per  line  i 

and  adjacent  territory. 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 

General  Advertising  Manager 

Boyce  Building  Chicago 


Wilder  and  Buell 


Newspaper  Features  and 
Advertising  copy 


225  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  followingin  the  world. 

“Hearst’s  Features  Always  Lead” 

Write  for  booklet. 

Million  Dollar  Feature  Service** 

The  International  Feature  Service 

729  Seventh  Ave.  New  Yoik.  N.  Y. 


UNITED  PRESS 

Serves  mere  afternoon  and 
Sunday  papers  than  any 
other  press  association  in 
the  world.  Build  your 
paper — 

“By  UNITED  PRESS” 

316  World  Building,  New  York 
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PRAISE  ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  PHILIP  GIBBS 


Mr.  Linn  has  been  with  the  Repub¬ 
lic  for  more  than  twenty-flve  yeans. 
He  is  the  only  newspaper  man  who  has 
ever  l)een  elected  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  Louis. 


THE  IMMEDIATE  PROBLEM  FOR  PUBLISHERS 


From  C.  M.  Palmer’s  Article  in 
The  KruTfjR  and  Fcbi.isher.  ■January  19,  1918. 

AI»KSII{.\1!LK  re.«ult  ari.sing  from  the  high  price  and  .scarcity  of 
white  paiM‘r  during  the  past  two  years  has  lieen  the  tendency 
toward  )>otter  editing  of  local  and  general  news,  the  elimination  of 
waste  siiace,  and  the  cutting  out  of  free  space  formerly  al)sorlx‘d  in 
great  volume  liy  unskilled  press  agents.  This  evii,  while  not  cured, 
is  growing  le.ss  all  the  while 

Puldishers  should  look  even  more  .seriou.sly  and  carefully  into  this 
wa.ste  and  compel  space  grafters  to  use  their  advertising  columns  by 
completely  closing  the  news  columns  to  them.  In  this  connection  more 
attention  should  be  given  ti)  reducing  the  amount  of  free  space  given 
to  theatres,  movie  houst's,  and  automol)iles.  These  in  the  aggregate 
use  up  tiiiliions  of  pounds  et  high-priced  i)ai>er,  and  help  to  keep  the 
price  exco.s.sively  high  without  a  trace  of  Ix^nefit  to  the  publishers  who 
pay  the  liills.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  such  use  of  .space  is  to  cut  down 
legitimate  advertising.  It  should  Ik-  stoiUK-d,  and  the  National  and 
other  associations  of  publishers  can  do  no  iK-tter  work  than  to  show 
their  memlK-rs  the  utter  folly  of  thus  permitting  practices  which  work 
against  their  own  welfare. 


lirilliant  ^~ar  Correspondent  of  London 
Daily  (Chronicle  Guest  of  Honor  at 
Notable  Banquet  in  London  Un 
Leave  of  .\bsenre. 


Ford’s  Libel  Suit  Still  Pending 
.\fter  three  days'  argument  by  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  the  be.st  legal  talent  of  Illinois 
and  Michigan,  the  Chicago  Ti-ibune’s 
motion  to  have  Henry  Kord’.s  $1,000,000 
libel  suit  against  it  dismi.ssed  from  the 
juri.sdiction  of  the  Wayne  County  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  sitting  in  Detroit,  has  been 
taken  under  advisement  by  Circuit 
Judge  Perkins,  and  a  deci.sion  is  expect¬ 
ed  in  a  week  or  two. 


(H/irrial  to  THK  EI'ITOK  and  PrilI.lKHEB. ) 

Ia>nim)n.  January  10. —  It  may  l»e  said 
with  less  fear  of  exaggeration  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  Philip  (libhs,  war  correspon- 
<lent  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
than  concerning  any  other  reiM)rter  of 
the  great  war  that  he  has  achieved 
and  maintained  consistently  the  most 
brilliant  record  of  any  man  in  the 
lield.  That  is  to  say,  day  after  day. 


Montana  Daily  Suspends 
The  Yellowstone  Daily  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  for  thirty-eight  years  at  .Miles 
City,  Mont.,  has  suspended.  It  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  Sam  (Jordon  and  H.  C. 
Potter,  and  during  the  past  six  months 
has  been  run  by  the  .\merican  Printing 
Company. 


LEAVES  .ST.  LOUIS  REPUBLIC 


all  the  campaigns  of  the  critical  pe¬ 
riods  of  1914,  and  h;is  l>een  with  the 
British  armies  in  the  field  on  the  we.st- 
ern  front  throughout  191.i,  1916,  and 
1917. 

.Mr.  (libhs  is  e.s.sentially  a  literary 
man.  The  year  1900  found  him  one  of 
the  most  youthful  editors  employed  by 
the  publishers,  Cass<'U  &  Company, 
while  the  following  year  he  was  editor 
of  Tillot.son’s  Literary  Syndicate.  He 
entered  journalism  in  1902,  .serving  suc- 
ce.s.sively  as  literary  editor  of  the  Daily 
.Mail,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  and  the  Trib¬ 
une,  the  latter  defunct  for  more  than 
ten  years.  He  afterwards  became  spe¬ 
cial  corre.siwndent  and  descriptive 
writer  on  the  Daily  Chronicle. 


Edward  B.  Lilley  Resigns  as  General 
Manager  — Succeeded  by  M.  P.  Linn. 
Kdward  B.  Lilley,  general  manager  of 
the  Kt.  Ix)uis  Republic  for  two  year.s,  has 
resigned.  He  lias  been  succeeded  by  M. 


D.  J.  Ca.sey  Nanieil  Manager 
The  Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Company,  ot 
Pittsburgh,  announces  the  appointment 
of  Daniel  J.  (''a.sey  as  manager  for  the 
district  of  (Jreater  New  York. 


The  Baltimore  News 

Leads  in  Automobile  Advertising 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1917 
THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS  carried 
automobile  display  advertising  to  the 
amount  of  . 

4-18,993  Lines 

This  was  a  gain  of  100,877  lines  over 
the  same  period,  1916. 

For  j'cars  THE  NEW.S  has  carried 
month  by  month  more  automobile 
advertising  than  any  other  local 
newspaper,  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  combined.  Often  the  total 
figures  amount  to  more  display  ad¬ 
vertising  than  carried  by  the  two 
morning  papers  combined. 

The  Baltimore  News 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulaliom 

Net  Daily  Circulation  December  1917,  90,867 
GAIN  over  same  iieriod  1916,  15,455 
DAN  A.  CARROLL  J.  E.  LUTZ 

Eastern  Western 

Representative  Representative 

Tribune  Bldg.  First  Nat.  Bk. 

New  York  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Philip  Gibus. 


Hold  (Jet-Together  Meeting 
The  executive  .staff  of  the  Iiitertype 
Corporation,  heads  of  departments,  sales 
managor.s,  and  .salesmen  recently  held  a 
most  successful  three  days’  "gct-logeth- 
er”  convention  in  Brooklyn.  Henry  W. 
Cozzens,  general  sales  manager,  presid¬ 
ed.  The  visitors  made  tours  of  inspec¬ 
tion  through  the  Intertype  factory,  and 
(hiring  the  convention  were  addre.s.sed  by 
the  different  executive  officers  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  Plenty  of  entertainment  was 
provided,  too. 


from  one  year’s  end  to  the  oth'-r. 
Perennial  freshne.ss  of  view  and  ver- 
■s-atility  of  treatment  of  the  news  ap¬ 
pear  to  Ik-  among  hi.s  foremost  gift.s, 
judging  from  the  columns  of  his  re¬ 
ports  that  appear  daily  in  his  paper 
and,  under  the  arrangements  agreed 
upon  by  i>ubli.shers  here,  in  several  oth- 
<  r  I.K<ndon  jiapers  as  well. 

Mr.  Gibbs  has  is-en  enjoying  the 
past  few  days  on  leave  at  his  home 
in  I.K)ndon  with  his  family  for  the  first 
time  for  many  months.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  was  seized  I>y  hi.s  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  a.s  the  occasion  for  a  dinner  in 
his  honor  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  at  which 
to  expn-.ss  tlieir  high  appreciation  of 
the  eminent  sf-rviees  he  has  rendered 
tile  .\llies  tlu'dUgii  his  work.  Kohert 
Donald,  (-ditor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
was  in  the  chair,  and  prominent  among 
those  also  exiire.s.sing  admiration  and 
gratitude  to  the  gue.st  of  honor  were 
the  Prime  Minister,  Ivord  Burnham, 
c-ditor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph;  the  Rev. 
Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll,  editor  of 
the-  British  Weekly;  Sir  George  Rid¬ 
dell.  editor  of  the  News  of  the  World; 
Sir  Henry  Dalziel,  M.P.,  editor  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  Captain  the  Hon. 
P.  Guest,  .M.P.  Lord  Burnham  toast- 
(-d  the  health  of  Mr.  Gililcs,  and  among 
the  .supporters  was  Henry  W.  NeA-in.son, 
a  world-t ravelling  corresjKindent  of  re¬ 
nown,  gifted  war  correspondent  and 
formerly  chief  leader  writer  of  the 
Daily  News. 

Philip  Gibl>.s’s  achievement  as  an  au¬ 
thor  of  engrossing  fiction  and  tru.st- 
woi-fhy  hi.storical  works,  the  latter  all 
c-harac-terized  liy  a  lively  human  in¬ 
terest,  is  as  remarkalile  as  hi.s  ren-ord 
in  tlie  field  as  a  i>ortrayer  of  events 
in  whom  the-  daily  carnage  of  liattle 
and  the  chacKS  of  war  can  in.still  no 
staleneas.  He  was  war  oorri-spondent 
with  the  Bulgarian  army  in  1912,  with 
the  French  and  Belgian  armies  through 


M.  P.  Linn. 


P.  Linn,  advertising  manager.  Mr.  Lilley 
plans  to  go  to  Southern  California  for 
an  extended  vacation.  < 


(Jhili  in  Market  for  Paper 
The  Superintendent  of  Documents  at 
Washington  is  offering  for  .sale;  Chilian 
Market  for  Paper,  Paper  Products,  and 
Printing  Machinery  (Special  Agents 
Series  153).  An  article  on  the  general 
economic  condition.s,  jiaper  imports, 
packing,  de.scription  of  the  principal 
estalilishment.s,  markets  for  particular 
lines  of  jiaiM-r,  markets  for  printing 
machinery,  etc.  Price  15  cents. 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 


1  he  Eivening  Mar 
with  one  edition  daily, 
has  a  greater  circu¬ 
lation  inWashington, 
D.  C. ,  than  that  of 
all  the  other  Washing¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 


ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


Intert>pe  Infornialion 
The  Intertype  Corporation  has  ju.st 
publi.shed  a  new  hook,  “Intertype  In¬ 
formation,’’  for  the  iK-neflt  of  Intertype 
operators  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  operation  of  Intertypes. 


CONI,  LOKENZEN  *  WOODMAN. 
Special  RapraMotativM 
New  Yerk.  Detroit.  Raneai  City.  Ckicaflo 


pttBburg  itB)iatrli 


Buffalo  News 


Food  Medium 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publiekcr 

‘niia  only  Buffalo  newepaper  that  caa- 
■ert  iti  advertieiaf  column*.  Many  of 
our  advertiicrf  uie  our  column*  escliuive- 
ly.  The  above  i*  one  of  iho  many  rta- 
*oa*  why.** 

MEMBER  A  B.  C 
Fartifn  Advartuing  Iteprermlativer 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
ISO  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  ■uUdiai 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A,  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


is  a  capable  and  welcome 

salesman  in  thousands  of 

good  homes. 

WAU-ACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 

THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
People*  Ga*  Building,  (Thicago 

H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building.  Philadelphia 
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JOINS  GILMAN  &  NICHOLL 

J.  A.  Farrell  Added  to  Soliriting  Stall 
of  Newspaper  Representatives. 

James  A.  Farrell,  most  recently  in 
the  sales  and  advertising’  department  of 
the  Mitchell  Motor  Car  Company,  has 
joined  the  soliciting  staff  of  Gilman  & 
Nicholl,  special  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Farrell 
has  specialized  in  sales  and  promotion 
■work  for  manufacturers  to  biick  up  their 


James  A.  Farrell. 


advertising  plans  In  various  cities  of 
the  country.  This  work  took  him  to 
many  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  he  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  large  national  advertisers.  Mr. 
Farrell  has  also  been  a.ssoclated  with 
the  advertising  department  of  some  of 
the  Chicago  newspapers. 


To  Publish  Newspaper  Law  Bulleiin 
The  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Unl- 
ver.slty  of  Mis.souri  will  soon  publish,  in 
its  series  of  bulletins  dealing  with  news¬ 
paper  problems,  an  address  on  “The 
Newspaper  and  the  Law,”  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  school  by  Frederick  W.  I.K'h- 
mann,  LL.D.,  a  leading  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  bar,  and  former  Solicitor-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States. 


Endorses  Newspaper  Advertising 
"The  day  is  not  far  di.stant  when  the 
man  who  does  not  advertise  in  the 
newspapers  will  not  be  able  to  get 
enough  trade  to  stay  In  buslne.ss,”  said 
Hlchard  H.  Lee,  director  of  advertising 
policy  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  his 
address  in  Detroit  last  ■week  before  the 
Adcraft  dub  and  Detroit  business  men. 


Detroit  Newspaper  Men  to  Organize 
Articles  of  as.sociation  have  been  filed 
in  Detroit  for  the  formation  of  a  news¬ 
paper  men’s  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  Michigan  Press  Club.  An  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  is  planned  for  the  near 
future,  at  which  time  officers  will  be 
elected  and  club  quarters  picked  out. 


700  British  Papers  Raise  Price 
The  Newspaper  World,  of  Ijondon, 
.states  that  practically  700  daily  and 
weekly  new.spapers  have  now  increa-seo 
their  price,  twenty-seven  having  done 
.so  the  pre.sent  week.  The  total  com¬ 
prises  95  dailies  and  004  weeklie.s. 


Connecticut  Publishers  to  Meet 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishcs’s  A.s.sodatlon  of 
Connecticut  will  be  held  in  New  Haven, 
Tuesday,  January  29. 


The  Editor  ^  Publisher  for  January  26,  1918 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemploved,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Special  Writer 

Of  ripe  experience  on  Southern  news¬ 
papers  desires  connection  with  well-es¬ 
tablished  newspaper  in  the  South,  as 
editorial  or  special  writer.  Seeks  change 
of  his  own  motion  for  a  larger  field, 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  permanency.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  A  124,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Magazine  Editor 

Young,  well-educated,  thorough  news¬ 
paper  magazine  experience,  h^ive  years 
in  New  York  as  editor  on  three  publi¬ 
cations.  and  head  three  motion-picture 
publicity  <iepartment.s.  Have  sjx'ciallzed 
on  i)hotoplay,  but  want  to  broaden  into 
general  magazine  editing.  Know  me¬ 
chanics  of  printing  and  how  to  write. 
Address  .\.  12.S,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Yale  graduate,  for  four  years  editor  of 
monthly  magazine  of  international  circu¬ 
lation,  de.sires  change.  Editorship  of 
magazine  preferred.  Will  con.sider  man- 
aging  editor.ship  of  daily  in  city  of  25,- 
000  up.  -■Ylso  department  work.  Wide 
experience  as  editorial  writer,  column- 
conductor,  and  dramatic  critic.  Best 
references  in  America.  Address  A.,  116, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Writer 

with  editorial  experience  and  several 
years  of  membership  in  the  Press  Gal¬ 
lery  at  Wa.shlngton.  Have  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  United  States,  Canada. 
Ala.ska,  and  South  America,  and  have 
wide  acquaintance  with  public  men  and 
measures  of  the  past  two  decades.  Am 
experienced  in  publicity  work,  and  as  a 
public  speaker.  Am  open  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  in  New  York  city,  but  would  con¬ 
sider  an  offer  from  another  city.  Can 
give  good  reference!?.  Address  A,  115, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Business  Manager 

The  war  bids  fair  to  put  my  trade  jour¬ 
nal  out  of  business.  For  this  reason  I 
am  open  for  position  as  business  or  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  dally  newspaper, 
magazine  farm  paper  or  trade  journal. 
Seventeen  years’  experience.  Have 
travelled  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Coasts  for  nine  years.  Know  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  territory  from  the 
Mis.sl.ssippl  River  to  the  Atlantic  very 
well.  If  you  have  anything  worth  $100  a 
week  or  better  ■wire  my  expense.  Upson, 
203  West  Comstock,  Seattle,  Wash. 


City  Editor 

Dally  In  city  of  30.000  in  middle  West 
wjints  good  city  editor.  Reporter  of 
large  experience  or  good  assi.stant  city 
editor  could  handle  joh.  Must  he  ener¬ 
getic  and  capable,  and  not  subject  to 
draft.  Chance  for  promotion.  Give  full 
particulars  and  salary  demanded  In  ap¬ 
plication.  Address  A120,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Years  of  experience  on  one  of  the  big 
dailies,  agency  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  advertisers  has  fitted  me  to  cure 
real  results.  Copyrights  above  the  aver¬ 
age  knowledge  of  new.spaper  economy 
taught  by  inventors  of  the  word.  Not  a 
cheap  man,  but  worth  more  than  I  ask. 
Age  37.  Address  A.  Ill,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Solicitor-Copywriter 

A  genuine  builder  of  business.  A  copy¬ 
writer  not  a  copyist.  Nine  years  on 
newspaper  one  of  leaders  in  columns  of 
advertising  carried.  Total  of  17  years 
exr>erience,  balance  covering  that  of 
advertising  manager,  agency,  etc;  above 
draft  age.  Work  Is  my  middle  name. 
Addre.ss  A.  112,  care  Editor  and  Pub- 
li.sher. 


Artist — Cartoonist 

Desires  position.  An  artl.st  with  real 
idea.s.  Highly  trained,  experienced,  re¬ 
liable,  Will  go  anywhere.  Address  A121, 
care  the  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twentp  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Advertising  Representatives 

I..arge  international  in.stitution  with 
its  own  established  organ  carrying  hun¬ 
dreds  of  .Vmerica's  best  advertisers  in 
each  issue,  wants  reliable  representa¬ 
tives  to  handle  adverti.sing  in  Ohio.  Il¬ 
linois,  Indiana,  Mi.ssouri.  Exceptionally 
lilieral  term.s.  .\pplicants  should  give 
full  quiiliflcations.  Addre.ss  .Y.  122, 
<'are  Editor  iind  Publisher. 


Advertising  Alan 

for  daily  newspaper,  thirty  miles  from 
Boston;  circulation  5,000,  must  be  en¬ 
ergetic:  of  good  addre.s.s  and  personal 
a|)i>earance:  a  young  married  man  who 
has  had  some  experience  on  papers  up 
to  15,000  circulation  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  .Manager,  Post  Office  Box  54,  At¬ 
tleboro,  Mass. 


Editorial  Writer 

High-grade  publication  has  opening  for 
a  clear  and  forceful  writer  on  daily 
news  events  and  general  affairs.  He 
should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
public  life  and  men,  particularly  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  possessor  of  a  literary  style. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  good,  practi¬ 
cal  newspaper  man  who  has  had  Phila¬ 
delphia  experience.  Applications  will  be 
held  In  strictest  confidence.  To  secure 
Interview,  please  send  samples  or  speci¬ 
mens  of  your  matter,  and  full  details  as 
to  personality,  experience,  etc.  Address 
EDI'TOR,  P.  O.  Box  479,  Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Advertisements  under  this  clas.Hfica- 
tion,  ticenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Boost  Your  Subscription  List 

with  original  subscription-getting  cam¬ 
paigns,  prepared  by  a  circulation  expert. 
Adapted  especially  to  your  publication. 
No  contest.s.  Subscriptions  come  on 
merit  and  “stick.”  Write  A.,  117,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Want  To  Buy 

an  interest  in  a  live  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  where  my  fifteen  years  experience  in 
all  branches  of  the  publishing  and  pub¬ 
licity  business  can  be  utilized  in  an 
executive  position.  Agency  must  hav’e 
maintiiined  its  earnings  for  several 
year.s  to  be  of  interest.  If  you  are  an 
active  partner  and  want  to  withdraw 
this  is  your  opportunity.  Tell  the  whole 
.story  in.your  first  letter.  Address  A,  126 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  j^er  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Linotype 

Three  Model  1  machines,  with  complete 
equipment  of  molds,  magazines,  and 
matrices.  New  Haven  Union  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


Linotype 

.Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8010,  and  Model 
No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011,  with  1  magazine, 
liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  elassifica- 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  60  words, 
tico  insertions  FREE. 


Circulation  Manager 

Do  you  need  a  circulation  hustler? 
Young  man  five  years’  experience  local 
circulation,  carrier  distribution,  collec¬ 
tion  manager.  At  present  with  morn¬ 
ing  paper  7,000  city  circulation  operat¬ 
ing  colored  supplement,  which  adds 
$1,000  paid  circulation  monthly.  Hon- 
e.st,  no  smoke  or  booze  artist.  Will  con¬ 
tract.  Box  A  109,  care  of  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


$10,000  cash  available  for  first  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  small  daily  newspaper 
property.  Southern  locations  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  will  consider  any  good 
section  of  the  country.  Might  take  a 
very  well  established  weekly.  Proposi¬ 
tion  Q.  H. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

AUBREY  HARWELL  HENRY  F.  CANNON 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Sales 
Purchases 
Consolida  tions 
Appraisals 

ci 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


INVEST  $10 

In  an  expert  plan  that  will  build  your 
daily  or  weekly  circulation  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  point  with  least  expense,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  your  paper.  No 
premiums ;  no  reduced  rates.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  advertisers.  Positively 
^  guaranteed  and  money  cheerfully  re¬ 
funded  if  plan  proves  unsatisfactory. 
Address, 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Xetotpaper  Properties 
LITCilFIEI.D.  ILL. 


Initiative  and  Force 

AIiVKUTISI.N*;  MANAtJKH.  hkp  H5,  iiniisuHlI.v 
stn’urssfiil  in  charso  of  clasHiflwl  ami  aa 
:4oiirit<»r  of  lilt:  ilopartiiioiit  ator**  aoroiintN, 
wants  THiKiti'Hi  of  lafv»r  rt^iiMinsitiility  at 
.Now  with  cir«'iilHtioii  ilaily.  wln^rt*  Ii  • 

IniM  Hiilistantial  roi’onl  as  imsimvAM  pnHhi4*<*r. 
Wrif»*s  uopy  fur  rofail  ami  national  atlvor- 
tisors.  '‘Ha«  jrivon  Kithmilid  satisfaution.” 
If  you  have  oiauiinK,  ask  alMiiit  No.  s(>70  I*. 
Servire  hiiroau  ftir  etuphiyers  am!  omi»loyees 
ill  Advertislint.  rrintins  aixl  Uuhlishinic  Field. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

'I'hlrd  Ntillonul  Rnnk  IlnlldInK 
SIMI I  XJKl  EI.D,  M  .VSS.tCII  TSETTS 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
STRAIGHTLINE  PRESSES 

with  Staggered  Cylinders 
and  Tapeless  Folders 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


The  True  News 


-FIRST- 

A  Iways- Accurately 


iDteroational  News  Senrice 

World  Bldg.  New  York 
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A.  C.  HAESELBARTH  OF 
WORLD,  DIES 


^  as  Former  Member  of  Staff  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher— Founder  of  News¬ 
papers  and  U.  S.  Director  of 
Charities  at  Porto  Rico. 


Adam  Chri.stian  Hac3ell)arth,  for  ten 
years  librarian  and  for  many  years 
contributor  and  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World,  died  of  acute  dilation 
«>f  the  heart,  at  his  home  in  Ix-onia,  N. 
.1.,  last  Satimlay  mornintr.  He  was  a 
former  memlier  of  the  .staff  of  Thk  Kih- 
TOIt  AND  I’lBt.isiirai. 

.\Ir.  Haeselbarth  was  a  man  of  .schol- 
.•irly  mind  and  kindly  ln‘art.  He  was 
Ixtrn  in  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  .May  18,  1861,  the 
s<in  of  the  Itev.  William  G.  Hae.selbarth, 
founder  of  the  Nyack  Weekly  Journal. 

He  fbiindf'd  the  Nyack  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Nya<'k  Star  and  for  eight  years 
was  with  the  Syracuse  Herald,  a  part 
of  the  time  as  Albany  correspondent. 
.\fter  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
was  sent  to  Porto  Itico  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  Director  of 
Gharities  and  remained  there  six  years, 
during  which  he  wrote  the  novel  of 
Porto  Hican  life,  “Patty  of  the  Palms.” 
He  also  acted  as  correspondent  of  the 
World.  On  his  return  he  became  a 
ui<‘ml>er  of  the  staff  of  the  World  .\1- 
manac,  later  liecoming  librarian. 

He  m.arried,  Octol)er  15,  1884,  Miss 
Evelyn  Oakley,  daughter  of  David  I.. 
Oakley,  of  Yonker.s.  and  is  .sur\nved  Viy 
her,  one  datighler,  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Hyde, 
of  I>'onia:  two  sisters,  Mis.ses  Mary 
and  Virginia  Haeselbarth,  of  I^eonia. 
and  a  brothe*-,  .Uihn  R.  Haeselbarth.  of 
Nyack.  While  in  Syracu.se  he  wrote 
much  widely  copied  humonnis  ver.se 
under  the  pen  name  of  “Jim  Dash.” 

The  funeral  was  held  Tue.sday  night. 
Interment  wa.s  at  Pleasant  View  Peme- 
ter>',  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Wedne.s- 
day  morning. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

.-AiansTi's  F.  Rkach.  a  well-known 
new.spajM'r  man,  for  many  years  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  New  York  ,\merl- 
can,  is  dead  at  Camp  Meade,  where  he 
was  .serving  as  a  s»‘cond  lieuten.ant  in 
the  intelligence  division.  He  succuml)ed 
to  pneumonia.  Reach  .started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Erie,  Pa.  .After  a  year 
ip  that  city  he  joined  the  Hear.st  ser¬ 
vice,  .starting  with  tlK‘  International  News 
S«'rviee,  and  later  serving  on  the  New 
York  Ameri<'an.  Two  years  ago  Reach 
went  to  Rerlin  as  a  rorresinindent  for 
the  Hearst  newspajw'r  enterpris<“s.  When 
he  returned  to  New  York  he  entered  the 
Plattsburgh  (’amp. 

Doris  Hkiihkiit  Moork,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .American  Press  Telegram 
Company,  and  Dondon  correspondent  of 
the  Washington  .Star,  died  in  I^ondon  last 
b'atuixlay.  Mr.  Moore  wa.s  with  the 
i'nited  Pre.ss  .A.ssociation,  New  York,  in 
1HS6  and  1887.  He  was  I.iondon  corre- 
.spondent  of  that  a.ssociation  from  1889 
to  1891,  and  the  European  manager  for 
the  following  six  years.  In  1889  he 
founden  the  .American  Pre.ss  Telegram 
Comiiany,  supplying  Rritish  newspapers 
with  American  and  Canadian  special  ca¬ 
bles  and  .articles.  Next  he  wa.s  foreign 
editor  of  the  I.,ondon  Daily  Expres.s,  and 
organized  that  newspaix-r's  news  .service 
In  1902  he  resumed  the  management 
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of  the  American  Press  Telegram  Com¬ 
pany.  For  his  news  service  he  reported 
the  Armenian  massacres  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  coronatior  of  Czar 
Nicholas  II  of  Russia,  the  funeral  ot 
.Alexander  III,  coronation  of  Alfonso 
XIII  of  Spain,  and  many  other  big 
storie.s. 

David  H.  Rogers,  a  cadet  in  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps,  was  killed  last  Thursday 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  w'hile  trying  a 
“.spinning  nose  dive”  for  the  first  time. 
Young  Rogers  was  the  son  of  J.  S. 
Rogers,  of  The  Rronx,  and  a  nephew 
of  Ja.son  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Globe.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
on  .March  7,  1900.  On  his  enli.stment  ’ll! 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  he  was  .simt  to 
Toronto  for  training,  and  later  to  Tex¬ 
as,  where  he  was  to  have  completed  his 
course. 

GhxiKGK  W.  Fowl,e,  aged  ninety-six 
years,  dean  of  New  England  newspaper 
nu'n  and  founder  of  the  Woburn 
(.Ma.s.s.)  Journal,  died  January  16  at  his 
home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Roston. 

Private  Everett  Scott,  who  was  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  fallen  at  the  battle  of 
Pas.schendaele  on  November  6,  1917,  is 
now  otticially  reported  as  dead.  Before 
enli.stment  he  was  editor  of  the  Sack- 
ville  (N.  R.)  Tribune.  He  was  serving 
with  the  Twenty-sixth  Battalion  when 
he  met  his  death. 

Lawrence  Malm,  Chicago’s  veteran 
Iiolice  reporter,  died  recently  of  pneu¬ 
monia  and  acute  dilation  of  the  heart, 
contracted  while  covering  an  attempted 
.‘•uicide  story  in  the  City  Hall.  He  wa.s 
thirty-eight  years  old.  When  a  lad  of 
fifteen  he  ls‘gan  “rushing  copy”  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  two  years  la¬ 
ter  joined  the  City  Press  As.sociation  as 
a  reporter.  I.eaving  this  organization 
after  six  years  of  service,  he  returned 
to  the  Daily  News,  where  he  remained 
for  eight  years.  Then  for  six  years  he 
served  the  Chicago  Journal,  and  then 
left  to  become  central  police  reporter 
for  the  (?ity  News  Bureau,  where  he 
wa.s  employed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Camp  Upton,  where  he  is  attending  the 
third  officers'  training  school. 

Mi.ss  Catherine  Brandenburg,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  O.  D.  Branderburg,  for  thirty 
years  editor  of  the  Madi.son  (Wis.) 
Democrat,  was  married  January  14  at 
Jdadison,  to  Norman  Douglas  Bassett,  of 
the  Chicago  Journal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bas¬ 
sett  will  reside  at  Rogers  Park,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  suburb,  until  Mr.  Ba.ssett  is  called 
into  the  army  balloon  service,  first  in 
a  training  camp  at  Omaha. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marguerite 
Itascovar,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Vera  Rasco- 
var  and  the  late  James  Ra-scovar,  well 
known  New  York  advertising  man,  to 
•tdolph  Woi'ler  Baar,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herman  Baar.  of  New  York,  took 
jilace  at  seven  o’clock  last  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis.  The 
bride  was  given  away  by  her  brother, 
Frank  James  Ra.scovar,  president  of 
.Alliert  Frank  &  Co.,  who  came  in  from 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out^of  24^ 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  CHy 
Established  a  Quarter  af  a  Century 


1918  OUTLOOK  GOOD 
FOR  "WANT”  ADS 

.Aliliressive  Organization  Will  Keep  Busi¬ 
ness  Far  Above  Its  Former  High  Mark, 
Believes  Kansas  City  Star  Want 
Advertising  Manager. 

By  R.  G.  Shryock, 

it'ani  Advertiting  Manager,  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  outlook  for  classified  adverti.sing 
for  1918,  it  seems  to  me,  is  favorable 
in  virtually  every  cla-ssification  save 
“Iteal  E.state.”  Bu.siness  may  be  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  in  former  years, 
keener  salesmanship  may  be  reciuired, 
l)ut  classified  advertising  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  live,  aggressive  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  Star  carried  more  classified  ad¬ 
verti.sing  in  1917  than  in  any  previous 
year.  A  larger  gain  was  made  over 
1916  than  any  previous  year’s  gain. 

In  1917,  the  Star  carried  5,128,168 
agate  lines  of  classified  advertising,  a 
gain  of  555,629  agate  lines  over  1916. 

War  conditions  h.ave  been  reflected 
in  the  v'olume  of  copy  carried  in  various 
classifications.  All  real  estate  classi¬ 
fications  except  “Farms  for  Sale”  and 
“Rentals”  lost  compared  with  1916; 
l»ractically  every’  other  clas.sification 
showed  an  lncrea.se.  Big  gains  ■were 
made  in  “Help  Wanted,”  including 
“Salesmen  Wanted,”  “Business 
(’hance.s,”  “For  Sale — Mi.soellaneou.s,” 
“Household  Goods,”  "Automobiles  for 
Sale,”  and  "Business  Per.sonals.” 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  many  clas.sl- 
fleations  business  may  be  held  to  nor¬ 
mal  or  even  developed  during  1918  and 


1  ^  If  you  htTe  any  product  ot 
%  $1  M*rvice  to  offer  to  the  ghlppiffe 
f  ^  trade,  you  can  advertise  It  most 
advantageously  In 

THE  NAUTICAL  GAZETTE 

the  recogniiol  weekly  Journnl 
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building.  The  gn-at  pree' nt 
attmulua  to  the  ehlpplng  Intlne- 
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class  medium. 

Subaerlptlon  ^3.00  «  year 
20  Veaey  Street.  New  York 
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HemstreeFs 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


the  war  period.  Other  classifications, 
such  as  “Real  Estate,”  for  instance,  are 
hardly  susceptible  at  this  time  to  de¬ 
velopment. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  men 
taken  by  the  army  and  navy  from  in¬ 
dustrial  life,  “Help  Wanted”  business 
should  continue  to  increase.  Thrift 
propaganda  should  tend  to  increase  the 
usefulness  and  therefore  the  volume  of 
such  classifications  as  “Household 
Goods,”  "Wanted  to  Buy,”  “Clothing 
for  Sale,”  “For  Sale — Miscellaneous” 
and  "Business  Chances.” 


Joins  Fargo  Courier-News 
J.  A.  Easton,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canton  (G.)  Daily  News, 
and  for  several  years  a  general  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Newspaper  Feat  uni 
Service,  is  now  as.soelafed  witli  the  Far¬ 
go  (N.  D.)  Courier-News  an  business 
manager. 


NEW  ENTERPRISE 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. — The  Reporter 
is  the  name  of  a  new  newspaper  here, 
selling  for  one  cent.  The  Argus  and 
the  Record,  the  other  two  dailies,  sell 
for  two  cents. 


Nothing  .succeeds  like — circulation. 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  coveriDg  the  Canadian 
Field  la  answered  by  obtaining  the  aervict 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  05  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CAN.ADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  'TORONTO,  CAN. 

Trice  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rntes — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 


Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


2bl  4  253  WILLIAM  ST.  COD  NEW- 
CHAMBFPS  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


Give  The  Right  Market  Intensive  Cultivation 
Pennsylvania  is  the  Right  Market 
Daily  Newspapers  Make  Intensive  Cultivation 

If  you  should  take  a  trip  through  Pennsylvania  just  now,  and  see  the  smoky,  dirty  landscape, 
and  should  realize  that  all  the  smoke,  all  the  dirt,  all  the  soot  means  so  much  business  that 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  working  night  and  day,  you  would,  in  a  measure,  realize  what  a 
market  Pennsylvania  offers. 

The  cry  there  is  for  men,  and  more  men,  and  more  men  to  take  care  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  pouring  into  the  state  every  hour.  Factories  and  mines  are  working  capacity.  Railroads  are 
vainly  trying  to  take  care  of  the  business  being  offered.  Everybody  is  busy.  Everybody  is  making  money. 
Everybody  spends  money,  too.  It  is  a  case  of  “give  us  the  goods,  we’ll  pay  the  price.” 

Merchandise  of  all  kinds  is  in  demand.  Working  people  are  putting  their  new  wealth  into  better 
clothes,  better  homes,  better  furniture. 

No  matter  what  you  make,  you  can  sell  it  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  more  ready  money  in  that  state 
waiting  to  be  spent,  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  union,  with  the  possible  exception  of  New  York. 

Cultivate  Pennsylvania  as  the  market  for  your  goods.  Get  to  the  people.  Tell  them  what  you  have 
to  sell,  and  where  they  can  get  it.  Go  into  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  cities  and  towns,  connect  your  mer¬ 
chandise  with  a  dealer  that  the  readers  know.  Hit  home  and  hit  hard.  Don’t  leave  anything  for  them 
to  find  out.  Tell  them  all  about  your  goods  and  your  representatives.  It  will  pay  you. 

There  are  eight  and  one-quarter  million  people  in  Pennsylvania,  184  people  to  the  square  mile.  And 
they  all  have  money,  plenty  of  it. 

One  City  of  Over  a  Million 
Two  Cities  of  Over  half  a  Million 
Ten  Cities  of  Over  Fifty  Thousand 
Forty  Cities  of  Over  Fifteen  Thousand 

The  twenty-eight  daily  newspapers  listed  here,  with  a  circulation  of  739,227,  at  a  combined  rate  of 
$1.6353  agate  will  carry  your  message  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Get  after  this  territory.  It  is 
mighty  worth  while. 


Net  Paid 
Circulation. 

Allentown  Call  (M)  .  19,928 

Altoona  Mirror  (E)  .  19,246 

Altoona  Times  (M)  .  14,632 

Altoona  Tribune  .  7,725 

Chester  Times  &  Republican  (M&E)  12,942 

Connellsville  Courier  (E)  .  5,422 

Easton  Free  Press  (E)  .  15,439 

Erie  Herald  (E)  .  8,683 

Erie  Herald  (S)  . 8,683 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E)  .  22,443 

Johnstown  Democrat  (M)  .  10,201 

Johnstown  Leader  (E)  . 6,718 

Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  News- 

Journal  (M&E)  .  17,212 

New  Castle  News  (E)  .  11,080 

Oil  City  Derrick  (M) . 5,703 

Philadelphia  Press  (M)  .  38,911 


2,500 

lines. 


.025 

.04 

.025 

.02 

.0357 

.015 

.025 

.02 

.02 

.045 

.03 

.015 


.04 

.018 

.0215 

.12 


10,000. 

lines. 


.025 

.04 

.02 

.02 

.025 

.015 

.025 

.02 

.02 

.045 

.025 

.015 


.04 

.018 

.0165 

.12 


Net  Paid 
Circulation. 

Philadelphia  Press  (S)  .  38,911 

Philadelphia  Record  (M)  .  123,249 

Philadelphia  Record  (S)  .  123,249 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (M)  .  59,764 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (S)  .  59,764 

Pottsville  Republican  (E)  .  *11,533 

Scranton  Republican  (M)  . .  28,011 

Scranton  Times  (E)  .  32,059 

Westchester  Local  News  (E)  .  12,200 

Wilkes  Barre  Times-Leader  (E) -  18,054 

York  Gazette  (M)  . 7,465 

*  A.  B.  C. 

All  other  Government  statements  Oct  1,  1917. 
Total  circulation,  739,227 
2,500  line  rate,  $1.8146 
10,000  rate,  $1.6353 


2,500 

lines. 


.20 

.25 

.25 

.12 

.19 

.0329 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.035 

.0215 


10,000. 

lines. 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.08 

.14 

.0329 

.06 

.06 

.03 

.03 

.0129 


New  York  Advertising  Situation 


Figures  showing  total  display  advertising  printed  by  New 
York’s  daily  newspapers  during  the  year  1917 

(Compiled  from  report  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.) 

Evening  Newspapers 


1917 

1916 

Journal  . 

7,198,257 

7,019,969 

World . 

5,307,698 

4,869,804 

Globe  . 

5,307,311 

5,755,336 

Sun . 

5,298,528 

5,590,857 

Mail . 

4,619,943 

4,732,071 

Telegram  .... 

3,930,874 

3,559,742 

Post . 

3,597,841 

3,542,538 

Morning  Newspapers  {Excluding  Sunday) 
Times  .  5,910,226 

5,529,305 

World  . 

2,973,535 

2,670,804 

American  .... 

2,819,073 

2,688,260 

Tribune . 

2,759,054 

2,539,904 

Herald* . 

2,156,667 

2,009,614 

Sunday  Newspapers 

Times . 

1 

4,338,757 

4,243,236 

American  .... 

4,241,710 

4,057,018 

World  . 

4,123,048 

3,707,950 

Herald . 

2,783,463 

3,050,522 

Tribune . 

1,555,434 

1,630,679 

Sun  . 

1,470,092 

1,525,469 

Over 

200,000  a  Day 


CHICAGO 
People's  Gas  Bldg. 


THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


Member 

A.B.C. 


NEW  YORK 
Bninswick  Bldg. 


Tbe  Nation  Preat.  Inc.,  New  Tork. 


